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INTRODUCTION 


Sponsored by the Indian Council of Historical Research, the 
present reprint of the studies in Indian philosophy by the 
‘earlier generation of Indologists is intended to meet the 
requirements mainly of the students of Indian history and 
culture, though it is hoped that it may be useful also for 
the general students of Indian philosophy. There is how- 
ever a tendency among a section of recent Indian 
thinkers to take an all-absorbing interest in conceptual 
constructions based on ‘certain thought-potentials supposed 
to be read in the works of the ancient and medieval Indian 
philosophers. The present anthology makes no attempt to 
cater to the special needs of those that share such a 
tendency. This accounts for the absence in it of the 
contributions of certain otherwise. renowned interpretors of 
Indian philosophy, whose writings would be appropriate for 
an anthology with a more restricted. theoretical interest. 
The interest of the present one being frankly historical, 
preference is given here to articles discussing chronological 
and other textual questions more directly relevant for the 
understanding of the history of ideas. This is done not 
to the exclusion of doctrinal discussions, though mainly 
because of consideration of space articles exhaustively discus- 
sing various problems raised in Indian pbilosophy could 
not be accomodated in the present volume: What is attempted 
‘instead is to include studies in the distinctive peculiarities 
of the major philosophical views of the different systems 
and of the different periods. 


Indian philosophy is understood in the present collection 
mainly in its restricted traditional sense. In this sense, 
only the Lokayata, Samkhya and Nyaya-Vaisesika are secular 
philosophies. The other well-known Indian views, notwith- 
standing all their contributions to a very wide range of 
philosophical problems, have very strong moorings either 
-in frankly religious convictions or even in the fundamental 
assumptions of primitive magical rituals—the Pirva-mimamsa 
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(alternatively known as Yajfia-vidya) being the typical example 
of the latter, while Jainism, Buddhism and Vedanta are the 
more important examples of the former. 


It is well-known that in India there were and still are 
numerous magico-religious sects, some of which—with their 
distinctive ideological contents—did play in Indian history 
the role of profound socio-cultural movements. Such are 
Tantrism, Vaisnavism, Saivism, Sufism, Sikhism—to mention 
only a few of the more prominent ones. In the present 
anthology no attempt is made to include papers on these, 
for it is felt that a collection of studies in these should 
preferably be done in the form of a separate volume, the 
present one trying to cover Indian philosophy in the res- 
tricted sense having become much bigger than originally 
visualised. 


Though concentrating on Indian philosophy in this res- 
tricted sense, it is considered desirable to include. in- the 
present collection a few articles .on subjects that do not 
form the characteristic peculiarity of any specific traditional 
system and the intrinsic philosophical significance of which 
is at best a matter of controversy. Such, for example, are 
the studies in yoga and karma, Whatever may be _philo- 
sophical worth of the belief in these, the fact is that these 
became the floating mental possessions as it-were of a very 
large number of Indian philosophers, irrespective of their 
sectarian affiliation. The literature produced on these by the 
modern scholars during the last hundred and fifty years is 
really vast and, what is unfortunate, the frequent tendency 
of rationalizing and re-rationalizing these have contributed to 
the entrenchment of certain ideological forces that are seri- 
ously hampering the cause of Indian progress today. In 
the present volume are included mainly those studies in 
yoga and karma that have more historical interest. 

Excepting for only a few, the articles reprinted here are 
taken from periodicals, access to the copies of some of 
which is becoming increasingly difficult. The exceptions are :- 
1) Schools of Vedanta by S. K. Maitra (taken from his 
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Studies. in Philosophy and Religion, 2nd edition, Calcutta 
1956), Nydya-Vaisesika by S. Kuppuswami Sastri (the author’s 
introduction to A Primer of Indian Logic, Madras 1951) 
and. Digndéga and Dharmakirti by Th. Stcherbatsky (from his 
Buddhist Logic, Vol. i). Besides these, two articles are taken 
-from the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. Hastings). 
These are 1) Mahd@yana by L. de la Vallee. Poussin’ and 
2) Indian Atomism by H. Jacobi. References to the periodicals 
from which the rest of the articles are taken are mentioned 
with the following abbreviations : 


ABORI— Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 
TA—Indian Antiquary 
JHQ—Indian Historical Quarterly 
ISPP—Indian Studies: Past & Present 
JAOS—Journal of the American Oriental Society 
JASB—Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
_ JRAS—Journal of the Royal Asiatic pou of Great Britain 
& Ireland 
MASI—Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. 


Though it was originally thought that the articles were 
to be selected from the periodicals alone, the few excep- 
tions mentioned had to be made because brief, authoritative 
and comprehensive studies in the subjects covered by these 
could not be traced in the standard periodicals available in 
the English language. 


This leads us to explain another limitation of the present 
collection. There exists a very large number of outstanding 
contributions to the study of the Indian philosophical heritage 
written both in Indian vernaculars as well as in languages 
like German, French, Russian, Tibetan, Mongolian and Chinese. 
Only a handful of these is so far published in English 
translation.. An anthology of the studies in Indian 
philosophy would have been much more enriched if it- 
could include some articles not yet available in English. 
But such an attempt presupposes more resources than are 
at present available. Besides, what is already available in 
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the English language constitutes a vast general fund awaiting 
.a more adequate utilisation by our historians. 


It is not the place to attempt any critical assessment 
of the views expressed in the papers reprinted here. | But 
it is necessary to try to be clear about a few points— 
particularly about the principles followed for sélecting the 
atticles, 


Each paper included in the present volume is selected 
evidently because it is considered to have an importance 
of its own. But this does not mean that the views- ex- 
pressed in all the papers are taken as definite or finally 
established conclusions. On the contrary, as it will be 
noticed by the readers, the views expressed on the same 
problem—and sometimes even the basic understanding of the 
position of the same philosophers—in the different papers 
do not necessarily concur. . 


Here is just an example. The philosophical position of 
Uddalaka Aruni, as understood by Edgerton (The Upanisads : - 
What do They Seek and Why ? ) widely differs from the same 
as understood by Ruben (Uddalaka and Yajiiavalkya: Mate- 
rialism and Idealism). . It is felt by the compiler of the 
present collection that on this particular point, the latter is 
much more true to the texts, besides being immensely 
important for the historical understanding of the ideological 
situation of the Upanisadic age. But, then, why include 
the former paper also? The reason is that Edgerton’s 
paper gives us an outstanding analysis of another aspect 
of the general drift of the Upanisadic speculations about 
which Ruben is silent. It is the strong spell of the primi- 
tive magical belief on a very wide range of Upanisadic 
thinkers. Edgerton does not unfortunately note that this 
belief is already largely displaced: what must have origi- 
nally been the belief in the magical efficacy of the ritual 
acts. appears in the Upanisads as the belief in the magical 
potency of “esoteric wisdom’ (rahasyam). Nor has he 
raised the question concerning the socio-economic conditions 
under which alone such a cult of “esoteric wisdom” could 
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be possible. Nevertheless, his main point is extremely im- 
portant: particularly for the purpose of outgrowing the 
age-old ‘myth about the Upanisads, namely that the Upani- 
sads are revealed texts recording mystic intuitions of pere- 
nnial truth. The other myth following from it is that the . 
Upanisads contain a single or monolithic philosophical view, 
associated in popular mind with Vedantic idealism. _Ruben’s 
paper explodes this myth effectively, for he shows how 
already in the Upanisadic period the basic struggle between 
idealism and its antithesis begun in Indian philosophy, 
though for the right understanding of this it is necessary 
to degeneralise Edgerton’s claim that the whole of Upanisadic 
speculations is under the spell of magic belief : apparently 
a philosopher like Uddalaka outgrows this spell and becomes 
in a very important sense the pioneer of scientific method 
in ‘philosophy. . 
All this is mentioned for emphasising © one point. Articles 
expressing widely divergent views: are included in the present 
collection. and the purpose of ‘this is to show that a con- 
siderable number of questions. about Indian philosophy. still 
awaits a more intensive invétigation from various angles. 
Sometimes even the very data forming the basis of the views 
expressed remain open to basically different interpretations. 
Thus, for example, what Kautilya méans by yoga in his 
list of logic-oriented philosophies (dnviksiki) is differently 
understood by Jacobi (A Contribution to the Early History 
of Indian Philosophy) and Kuppuswami Sastri (Nydya-Vaise- 
sika), As will be seen by the readers, the interpretation 
of the word yoga in this connection is materially important. 
for determining the antiquity of the Nydya-VaiSesika philo- 
sophy. Since as eminent an authority on Indian philosophy 
as Phanibhusana Tarkavagisa favours the same interpretation 
as offered by Kuppuswami Sastri and adduces more evidences: 
to show that by yoga Kautilya presumably means the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, this particular point in Jacobi’s paper seems 
to. be in need of ammendment, though this does not at 
all mean that the modern students of ancient Indian history 
and culture can really do without the otherwise admirable 
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paper of Jacobi. In any case, itis felt that without, the 
inclusion of both the papers of Jacobi: and Kuppuswami 
Sastriand without adding to these the two brief studies in: 
Nyaya’ philosophy by H. P. Sastri (An Examination of the 
Nyaya-stitra and History of Nydaya-darsana from Japanese | 
Sources)—the present. anthology would have run the risk 
of giving a.false sense of chronological security about Indian 
philosophy, which, at the present ‘stage of research, it is 
essential for the students of Indian -history to avoid. 

The chronological uncertainty about many aspects of the 
Indian philosophical development creates obvious difficulties 
in the preparation. of .an anthology like the present one. 
One of these is about the arrangement of the papers: 
included, which, in certain respects, becomes more or less: 
arbitrary. Perhaps an easy way.out of it would have been 
to submit to the popular classification of Indian philosophies 
into astika and ndstika—theformer meaning those that are 
baséd on the Veda and the latter those that are opposed 
to ‘the scriptural authority: of ‘the. Veda. But this classifi- 
cation has itself the..ugly history: of being evolved neither 
by ‘the _ philosophers themselve¥ nor by the: philologists and: 
grammatians primarily responsible for determining the meanings: 
of words but by the law-giver Manu, who came out with 
the declaration that by ndastika.: meant those that vilify 
the Veda. This history is ugly, eure Manuw’s own interest 
in philosophy is clearly -extra-philosophical’: it is nothing 
more than protecting the norm of the varn@srama or caste- 
based society. That a. classification like this based on 
the Jaw-giver’s mandate should result only in confusions is 
only to be expected. Thus, it results.in the quaint scripture- 
oriented picture of essentially secular philosophies like Nyaya-: 
Vaisesika and Samkhya. - Besides, it prevents one from seeing: 
the basic philosophical affinity. between the idealism of the 
Advaita Vedantists .and the, Mahayana Buddhists so called 
—an affinity without seeing which. much of the later phase 
of the Indian philosophical .tradition remains _ incompletely 
understood. SS 

_ Discarding the .conventional dstika-ndstika- claceifications 
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and failing at the same time to follow any well-established 
chronology, some other’ procedure had to be adopted for 
the purpose of arranging. the articles in the present volume. 
A few points about this may ‘be briefly explained here. 
Reporting on the archaeological. relics of the Indus 
religion, Marshall observes, : ‘There’ is enough in the ‘frag- 
ments we have recovered to demonstrate that, so far as 
it was capable .of expression in outward concrete forms, 
this religion of the Indus people. was’ the lineal progenitor 
of Hinduism. But these fragments give us ‘a glimpse only 
of the popular, devotional -and: superstitious. side of this 
religion. Of its other and more rational side—of esoteric ideas. 
and philosophic concepts that may: have been as fundamental to 
it as to later Hinduism—they have nothing to tell. This is the 
misfortune of our possessing no documentary material that 
can be deciphered. Yet. that there must have been such 
another side to this religion can. hardly be doubted, unless 
we.are to believe that a people capable of' evolving. this 
highly complex and advanced civilization were yet incapable 
of progressing beyond. primitive :animistic:: beliefs with which 
the pre-Aryans have hitherto been. credited ; or that, "while 
they were superior to the Vedic: Aryans - in all that con- 
cerned material culture, they ;were yet hopelessly behind | 
them in the ordinary process of abstract thought.” ‘(Mohenjo- | 
daro and the Indus Civilization, London:1931, ‘Vol. i, p..77). 
Others do not admit. the validity of. this inference of the 
possible development. of rational ‘philosophy proportionate to 
that of the material culture, because. the Indus _ relics are 
also indicative of a social structure in which ‘superstitions 
had presumably been one of the most effective instruments 
for keeping the masses of people over a vast area under 
strong theocratic control. It could not ‘thus be the kind 
of society that favoured , the growth of rational philosophy. 
But this does not mean that there is nothing in the 
ideological situation of the ancient Indus. to’ connect it with 
the later Indian philosophical situation. The wide prevalence 
in the belief in yoga among the. 1 ter Indian philosophers 
is already teferred to and most of the scholars are agreed 
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that 4 considerable ‘number of the Indus relics can be 
interpreted: only as indicative of the prevalence. of certain 
hoary practices: in the Indus period—presumably as part of 
the ancient priest-craft—which later came to be-called the 
yoga. R. P, Chanda is one of the earlier scholars to have 
argued this point, who moreover shows how an attempt 
can be made to understand some otherwise obscure passages 
of the early Vedic litarature in the light of the Indus relics. 
The . present anthology opens with extracts from two of his 
contributions, the second: of which draws our attention 
particularly to yoga—or proto-yoga—in the ancient Indus 
period. . 

Thematic consideration needs that this should be followed 
up by a more extensive discussion of the meanings, methods 
and aims . of yoga, as.found in the later literary. records. 
For this ‘purpose, one .could have gone in for some study 
in Patafijali’s Yoga-sutra. But that is not done in the - 
present collection. Patafijali is not only a compiler of the 
different yoga practices that came down from an unknown 
antiquity ; he moreover wants to graft on these the philo- 
sophical fundamentals of the atheistic Samkhya combined 
with a peculiar theism of his own. The philosophical basis 
thus given to yoga is arbitrary, for with the exception only 
of the Lokayatas and PUrvamimamsakas practically all the 
traditional Indian philosophers subscribe to. the belief in 
yoga. (In this connection, H. P. Sastri’s view that the 
belief in yoga is only a later addition to Nyaya-VaiSesika 
needs of course to.be noted: see his History of Nydyasdstra 
from Japanese Sources.) In any case, instead of an article 
“on yoga’ with Patafijali’s bias for a particular philosophical 
position—usually called sveSvara-simkhya or .““Samkhya. with 
God”—preference is given here to Hopkin’s extensive study 
of the yoga: in which, without ignoring the . Yoga-sutra; 
he. takes into account a very wide range -of. floating tradition 
about yoga. that came to be recorded pericularly: in the 
great epics. 

With these preliminaries over abate the. Indus ideology 
and its possible bangover-.in later Indian:. thought, one 
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naturally passes on to the Vedic literature, the ending 
portions of which—the Upanisads—contain a clear picture of 
the emergence of philosophical activity proper. The need 
is felt for including a general review of the Vedic litera+ 
ture as introducing the discussions of the Vedic philoso- 
phies. The product of modern scholatship on the Vedic 
literature is vast and often highly specialised. It is not 
easy to select any specific study in the Veda for a general 
anthology like the present one. Fortunately, we have the 
masterly review of modern Vedic studies by R. N. Dandekar 
and those portions of it that are likely to be of special 
use for the students of ancient Indian history and culture 
are included in the present volume. 


After this are given two articles on the Upanisads. 
These two are followed up by the studies in the Purva- 
mimams4 system. Since the Pirva-mimamsa is the direct 
outcome of the Brahmana-s to which the WUpanisads are 
appended, stricter considerations perhaps. demand that the 
discussion of the PUrva-mimamsa should precede those of 
the Upanisads. But the PUrva-mimamsa as a_ philosophy 
‘presumably develops after the Upanisads—largely by con- 
testing the theistic and idealistic trends of Upanisadic 
thought. Besides, if there is any arbitratiness in putting 
Purva-mimamsa after the Upanisads,the procedure is not 
without some advantage of its own. It makes a rather 
smooth transition from the Mimamsa doctrine of works to 
the theory of karma, which becomes a comon possession 
of a large number of Indian philosophical views. In a 
sense, the problem posed by the karma theory receives 
in the Gita@ a solution that has historically become most 
‘powerful, Therefore, notwithstanding the obvious chronological 
‘difficulties, to the extensive survey of the theory of karma 
by Hopkins is added Kosambi’s study in the Gita. As the 
theism of the Gitd@ draws, much from the different trends 
of the Vedanta philosophy, Maitra’s brief survey of the 
latter may be useful for certain theoretical -clarifications 
about the Gitd just as De’s note.on Krsna is likely to be 
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useful for further historical clarification of the background 
of the Gita. ; 

- If all this is viewed as digression necessitated by thematic 
consideration,- the anthology returns to follow the chrono- 
logical procedure, roughly though it may be. Since the 
early canonical works of the Buddhists and Jainas mention 
Lokayata and Samkhya and since Jacobi’s analysis of the 
evidence of the Arthasastra (A Contribution to the Early 
‘History of Indian Philosophy) makes it clear that Lokayata 
and Samkhya received philosophical recognition at a very early 
period of history, studies in these are put before those in 
Buddhism and Jainism. 

The arrangement followed for the studies in Jainism and 
Buddhism is perhaps not in need of much explanation. 
‘Jacobi’s article on: the date of the philosophical sitra-s, 
which has acquired practically the status of a reference 
work for the modern scholars, had* to be put after the 
studies in Buddhism, because much of. the evidences on 
which he relies pertain to the Buddhist tradition. 

That which is frankly arbitrary about the arrangement 
of the articles in the present volume is the placing of the 
studies in the Nyaya-Vaisesika, with which is connected 
the one on Indian atomism. As a matter of fact too little 
is at present definitely known about the origin of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika to enable us to determine its exact 
place in the historical development of the Indian philosophi- 
cal. views. This is one of the main problems on which 
the historical investigation into the Indian philosophical 
tradition awaits much more intensive investigation. 

In .view of the bulk acquired by the total manuscript, 
it was considered desirable to publish it in three separate 
volumes. The first . volume—which is being now published— 
contains . articles mainly on the proto-historic and Vedic 
‘period. The second volume will contain articles on the 
early Indian sects and: secular philosophies of the post-Vedic 
period. The third volume will contain articles on Jainism 
and Buddhism, and also on the possible influence of 
Buddhism on Mayavada. 
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THE INDUS VALLEY IN THE VEDIC PERIOD » 


R. P. CHANDA 


Many of the stanzas of the Rgveda contain references to 
Pura and Pur both of which terms mean nagara, ‘town’, in 
classical Sanskrit. In one stanza (7, 15, 4) an extensive (Sata- 
bhuji) Pur made of copper or iron (ayas) is referred to. In 
another stanza (1, 58, 8) prayer is offered to Agni to protect the 
worshipper with Purs of aygs. In such passages ayas is evidently 
used in a metaphorical sense to denote strength. Susna, a 
demon, is said to have a moveable (carisnva) Pura (8, 1, 28). In 
the Rgveda Pura is much oftener connected with the enemies 
of the Aryas than with the Arya Rsis and warriors, Two of the 
famous Revedic kings, Divodasa, the chief of the Bharatas, and 
Purukutsa, the chief of the Purus, are found engaged in war 
with hostile owners of Puras. Divodasa was the son of 
Vadhryasva and grandfather of the more famous Sudas who 
defeated a confederacy of ten tribes including the Yadus, 
Turvaas and Purus on the western bank of the Parusni (Ravi). 
Tt is said (4, 30,20) that Indra. overthrew a hundred Puras 
made of stone (asmanmayi) for his worshipper Divodasa. The 
Puras that Indra overthrew for Divodasa evidently belonged 
to Sambara who is called a Dasa (non-Arya or demon) of the 
mountain (6, 26, 5). In one stanza (9, 60, 2), among the enemies 
of Divodasa are mentioned the Yadu (the Chief of the Yadus) 
and TurvaSa (the chief of the TurvaSas) with Sambara. The 
greatest feat that Indra performed on behalf of Purukutsa, the 
chief of the Purus, is thus described in a stanza (6, 20, 10), 
“May we, O Indra, gain new (wealth) through your favour ; 
the Purus worship thee with this hymn and sacrifices. You 
‘destroyed the seven autumnal (saradi) Puras with thunder 
weapon, slew Dasas and gave wealth to Purukutsa’’. The epithet 
Saradi, usually translated as ‘autumnal’, is explained by Sayana 
in different ways. In his commentary on the above stanza he 
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explains the term saradi as ‘belonging to a demon named Sarat’. 
But in other places (1, 131, 4 etc.) he explains it as ‘annual Puras 
of the enemies strengthened for a year with ramparts, ditches 
etc’. The authors of the Vedic Index are of opinion that saradi 
or autumnal Puras ‘may: refer to the forts in that season being 
occupied against Arya attacks or against inundations caused 
by overflowing rivers.” The same exploit performed by Indra 
on behalf of the chief of the Purus is also referred to in certain 
other stanzas. : 

Modern scholars interpret the term Pur or Pura as a 
temporary place of refuge. The authors of the Vedic Index 
write : 

‘It would probably be a mistake to regard these forts (Pur) 
as permanently occupied fortified places like the fortresses of the 
mediaeval barony. They were probably mere places of refuge 
against attack, ramparts of hardened earth with palisades and a 
ditch. Pischel and Geldner, however, think that there were towns 
with wooden walls and ditches like the Indian town of Pataliputra 
known to Megasthenes and the Pali texts. This is possible, but 
hardly susceptible of proof, and it is not without significance 
that the work Nagara is of late occurrence.’ 

~The terms Pur and Pura mean nagara, ‘city’, ‘town’, and 
not fort. The Sanskrit equivalent of ‘fort’ is durga which also 
occurs in the Rgveda (5, 34, 7; 7, 25, 2). In one stanza (1, 41, 3) 
not noticed by the authors of the Vedic Index Durga and Pura 
occur side by side. Sayana-here takes Pura as an epithet of 
Durga meaning ‘neighbouring’. But if we can shake off our 
bias relating to the absence of towns in the Rgvedic period we 
can recognise in this stanza references to both fort and town. 
The recovery of the ruins of cities at Harappa and Mohen-jo- 
Daro leaves no room for doubt that the Rgvedic Aryas were 
familiar with towns and cities of aliens’. It is futile to seek 
any more historical elements in the legends of Divodasa and 
Purukutsa than perhaps the names of these heroes. But if we 
eliminate the mythical and fanciful additions there is no reason 
to doubt the possibility of the nucleus. There existed and the 


1, Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. If (London 1871), pp. 378-379. 
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folk memory remembered that there once existed Arya worshi- 
ppers of Indra who waged wars against civilized aboriginal 
neighbours living in towns and fighting from within strong-holds. 
“Who, then, were these enemies of the Aryas ? Do the hymns of 
‘the Rgveda give us any more information about them ? 

It appears to me that the aboriginal towns-folk with whom 
the Aryas came into collision in the Indus Valley are called 
‘Panis in the hymns of all, the books of theRgveda. Yaska 
(Nirukta 6, 27) in his comment on Rgveda 8, 66, 10 says, ‘The 
Panis are merchants’, and in his comment on R.V. 10, 108, 1 
(Nirukta 11,25) he calls the Panis demons. The distinction 
between the human and the superhuman Pani is also recognised 
“by Sdyana, the author of the commentary on the Rgveda, and 
the context justifies the distinction. The word Pani is evidently 
‘derived from Pana, ‘price’. The human Panis of the Rgveda 
are wealthy merchants who do not offer sacrifice and do not give 
gifts to Priests. In R.V. 1,124, 10 the poet addressing Dawn 
says, ‘Let the Panis who do not perform sacrifice and do not 
give gifts sleep unwakened (for ever). Another poet sings, 
‘Ye mighty ones (ASvins) what do'you do there; why do you 
Stay there among people who are held in high esteem though 
not offering sacrifices ; ignore them, destroy the life of the 
Panis’ (R.V. 1, 83,3). A poet prays to Indra (1, 33, 3). ‘Do 
not behave like Pani’ (ma Panibabhuh), which according to the 
scholiast means, ‘Do not demand the price of kine.” Another 
poet, expecting a suitable reward for his offering of Soma 
drink, adresses the same deity as Pani (8,45, 14). The Soma- 
drinker Indra does not like to make friends with the rich Pani 
who does not offer Soma sacrifice (4,28,7). A poet prays 
(3, 58, 2). ‘Destroy in us the mentality of the Pani’ (jaretham 
-asmat vipaneh manisGm). Sometime the Rsi (poet) betrays a 
conciliatory mood. In one hymn (6, 53) the god Pusan is repea- 
‘tedly requested ‘to soften the heart of the Pani’ and make the 
Panis obedient. This hymn occurs in a book (6) of the Rgveda 
composed by Rsis of.the. family of Bharadvaja. In one hymn’ 
of the Book (6, 45, 31-33) the poet, a Bharadvaja, praises Brbu, 
a Pant chief, for giving thousands and a thousands and a thou- 
sand liberal gifts, Indian tradition long remembered this 
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acceptance of gifts by Bharadvaja from .the Pani Brbu as an 
exceptional case, an example of the special rule that a Brahman 
who has fallen into distress may accept gifts from despicable 
men without being tained by sin. Weare told in the code of 
Manu (10, 107) ‘Bharadvaja, a performer of great austerities, 
accepted many cows from the carpenter Brbu, when he was 
starving together with his sons in a lonely forest’, (Biibler). 
Sayana in his commentary on R.V. - 45,31 describes Brbu as 
the carpenter of the Panis. 

It is evident from the hymns of the Rgveda that the Aryas 
were divided into two main classes, the priests and. the warriors. 
Cattle breeding appears to be the main source of their 
livelihood cows being the chief wealth. Agriculture was prac- 
tised to a limited extent. A hymn (9, 112) refers to the different 
professions followed and the crafts practised by the Aryas. 
Trade finds no place in the list. So the conclusion that the 
much maligned Panis were the representatives of an earlier 
commercial civilisation seems irresistible. Among the antiquities 
unearthed at Mohen-jo-Daro are coins with pictographic legends 
that indicate the very early development of commercial life in 
the Indus Valley. The Panis probably represented this pre- 
historic civilisation of the Indus Valley in its last phase when 
it came into contact with the invading Arya civilisation. During 
the second millennium B.C. there occurred in the Indus Valley 
events analogous to those that occurred in the Aegean World 
at about the same time, that is to say, successive waves of 
invaders of Aryan speech poured from the north-west. These 
invaders who in the Rgreda call themselves Arya met in the 
southern part of the valley a civilised people who lived in 
cities and castles and mainly depended on commerce for their 
livelihood. The Arya conquerors who were inferior in material 
‘culture either destroyed the cities or allowed them to fatl into 
ruin. Their great god Indra is called Puroha or Purandara, 
‘sacker of cities’, Like the pre-historic civilisation of the 
Aegean, the pre- -historic civilisation of the Indus TOs also 
failed to survive the shock of the Aryan invasion.. 


(MASI, No. 31, 1926. Selections) 
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SURVIVAL OF THE PREHISTORIC CIVILIZATION 
OF THE INDUS VALLEY 


R. P. CHANDA 


-The Vratya and the Yati 


If we are right in our assumption that in the Indus Valley the 
distinctions between the priest and the king, between the Rsi 
families on the one hand and the warrior clans and the common 
people (visah) on the other, from the dawn of history, is to be 
traced to: the fundamental cultural difference between the two 
‘groups, then we have got to abandon the orthodox view that 
the upper Indus Valley was wrested from. the dark skinned and 
noseless Dasa or Dasyus still in a state of savagery by a vigorous 
race of immigrants who descended from the mountains of 
‘Afghanistan near about the beginning of the second milennium 
B.C. The hypothesis that seems to fit in best with the evidence 
Miscussed above may be stated thus: on the eve of the Aryan 
immigration the Indus Valley was in possession of a civilized 
and warlike people. The Aryans, mainly represented by. the 
Rsi clans, came to seek their fortune in small numbers. more 
or less as missionaries of the cults of Indra, Varuna, Agni and 
other gods of nature and settled in peace under the protection 
of the native king who readily appreciated their great merit 
-as sorcerers and employed them to secure the assistance of the 
Aryan gods against their human and non-human enemies by 
offering sacrifices with the recitation of hymns. Now, if the 
hymns of the Rgveda enable us to reconstruct the proto-history 
of the Indus Valley in this way, the relics of an advanced 
pre-historic civilization unearthed at Harappa on the Ravi and 
Mohen-jo-Daro in Sind warrant us in taking a further step 
and recognising in the warrior clans—the Bharatas, Purus, 
‘Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus and others celebrated 
in the Rgveda the representatives of the ruling class of the 
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indigenous chalcolithic population. The main difficulty of this 
hypothetical reconstruction, a link between the Vedic traditions 
and the relics of the chalcolithic civilization of the Indus Valley, 
now faces us. . 

A group of stone statuettes found at Mohen-jo-Daro ina 
mutilated condition seems to me to supply this missing link 
between the pre-historic and the historic civilization of India. 
The only part of these statuettes that is in fair state of preserva- 
tion, the bust is characterised by a stiff erect posture of the 
head, the neck and the chest, and half-shut eyes looking fixedly 
at the tip of the nose.! This posture is not met with in the 
figure sculptures, whether per-historic or historic, of any people 
outside India; but it is very conspicuous in the images 
worshipped by all Indian sects, including the Jainas and the 
Buddhists, and is known as the posture of the Yogin or one 
engaged in practicing concentration. As examples images of 
a seated Jina or Tirthaikara of a standing Jina and of a stand- 
ing Buddhist deity called Bodhisattava Vajrapani are repro- 
duced for comparison. Most of the Buddhist, and the Brah- 
manic images, like our,image of Vajrapani, show some form of 
action with their hands, such, as calling the earth to witness, 
teaching, offering boon, offering protection, etc., but their face, 
like the face of the Jinas, invariably shows absorption in Yoga. 
The Hindu conception of the divine is modelled on the Yogin. 
The earliest known images of the Jina or Buddha are 
not earlier than the Ist century A.D.2 Soa distance of about 
three thousand years separates the statues of Mohen-jo-Daro 
and the earliest known Jina and Buddhist images. How, then, 
can the former serve as a link between the history and pre- 
history of India,—as a witness of the survival of the chalcolithic 
civilisation in the historic period ? Though no archaeological 
evidence supporting such an assumption has yet come to light, 
there are literary evidences that seem to bridge the gulf. In the 


1. For other statuettes of the type see A.S.I.A.R., 1926-27, Plate XIX. 
Plate I. fig ashows a head with wide open eyes evidently due 
to the loss of the shell inlay and the upper eyelid of paste. 

2. See the Plates in Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, ‘‘The Origin of Buddha 
Image”, The Art Bulletin, Vol. IX, No.4 (New York), 192. 
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Svetasvatara Upanisad, a text recognised as part of the Vedic 
canon and commented on by Samkara, the. religious practices 
known as dhyGna-yoga (dhydna=contemplation ; yoga=concen- 
tration) are thus described (ii, 8-10) : - 

“If a wise man hold his body with its three erect parts 
(chest, neck and head) even, and turn his.senses with the mind 
towards the heart, he will then in the boat of Brahman cross 
all the torrents which cause fear. 

“Compressing his breathings Jet him, who has subdued all 
motions, breathe forth through the nose with gentle breath. 
Let the wise man without fail restrain his mind, that chariot 
yoked with vicious horses. 

“Let him ‘perform his exercises in a place level, pure, free 
from pebbles, fire, and dust, delightful by its sounds, its. water. 


‘and bowers, not painful to the eye, and full of shelters and 
caves,’’8 


The dhyana-yoga is thus prescribed in the Bhagavadgita; 
vi, 11-13: 
“Fixing his seat not too high, nor too low, and covering 
it over with blades of kusa grass, a deer skin, and a sheet of 
cloth, in a clean place. = 


“Seated on that seat, there fixing his mind exclusively on 
one point, and restraining the activities of his mind and outer 
organs of sensation, he should practise yoga for the purification 
of the self. 


. “Holding his body, neck and head even, unmoved and 
steady. gazing at the tip of his own nose, and not looking around. 


“With a tranquil mind, fearless, observing the vow of an 
ascetic, restraining the mind, fixing the mind on Me (God) 
and making Me as the goal (the Yogin) should be seated 
(in meditation).”, 

In the Bhagavadgitad v,27 it is also said that the Yogin 
should make his out-breathing and in-breathing even and 
breathe through the nostrils. According to the Yogasutra of 


a English translation by Max Muller, The Upanisads, The Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XV, Oxford, 1900, ‘p. 241, 
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Pataiijali (ii, 29)* there are eight limbs or constituents of Yoga , 
yama, abstentions ; niyama, observances ; Gsana, postures ; 
prandydma, interruption of the flow of inspiration and respira- 
tion ; pratydhara, abstention from the objects of the senses ; 
dharana, binding the mind to a place (i.e., the tip of the nose) ; 
dhyana, contemplation ; samadhi, rapt concentration. 

We learn from some of the earliest Pali Buddhist suttas 
(belonging to the Majjhima Nikdaya) that after his renunciation 
the Sikya monk Siddhartha (the future Gotama Buddha) went 
to Uruvela near Gaya to practise what is called Dhyana-yoga 
in the Svetasvatara Upanisad. About the spot selected for the 
purpose we are told: 

“Still in search of the right, and in quest of the excellent 
read to peace beyond compare, I came in the course of an alms- 
pilgrimage through Magadha, to the camp township of Uruvela, 
and there took up my abode. Said I to myself on surveying 
the place—Truly a delightful spot, with its goodly grooves 
and clear flowing river with ghats and amenities, hard by 
a village for sustenance. What more for his striving cana 
young man need whose heart is set on striving? So there 
I sat down, needing nothing further for my striving.’’® 

The Yoga exercises practised by the future Buddha at 
Uruvela are described in the Maha-saccakka-sutta where in it is 
said that with teeth clenched and with tongue pressed against 
his palate, by sheer force of mind he restrained, coerced and 
dominated his mind till sweat streamed from his armpits. As a 
result : . 

**Resolute. grew my perseverance which never quailed ; there 
was established in me a. mindfulness which knew no distrac- 
tion,—though my body was sore distressed and afflicted, because 
I was harassed by these struggles as I painfully struggled on, 
even such unpleasant feelings as then arose did not take 
possession of my mind.’’6 


4, J. H. Woods, The Yoga-system of Patafjali, Harvard Oriental 
Series Vol. XVII, Cambridge, Mass. 1914. 

5. English translation by. Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Vol.1, London, 1926, p. 117. 

6. Lord Chalmers, op. cit, p. 174. 
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The exercise referred to here is evidently the Gsana or posture. 
Then the future Buddha repeatedly performed Pranayama 
(appanakam), not breathing with dhydna (jhanam), contempla- 
tion. He kept on stopping all breathing, in or ouf, through © 
mouth and nose and ears. Then he undertook severe austerities 
and cut off food altogether. As these austerities did not enable 
the future Buddha to transcend ordinary human limits, he began 
to look for another path of Bodhi (Enlightenment). Then— 

“A memory came to me of how once seated in the cool 
shade of a rose-apple (jambu) tree on the Jands of my father 
the Sakyan, I divested of pleasures of sense and of wrong states 
of mind, entered upon, and abode in the First Dhyana (patha- 
mam jhanam), with all its zest and satisfaction,—a state bred of 
inward aloofness but not divorced from observation and reflec- 
tion. Could this be the path to Bodha? In prompt response 
to this memory, my consciousness told me that here lay the 
true path of Bodha’’.7 

The description of dhyana asa state of inward aloofness 
together with observation and reflection practically agrees with 
Patafijali’s definition of dhayana as dharana, fixed attention, 
joined to an idea (Yogasitra, iii, 1-2). When the future 
Buddha remembered his first dhyana he took solid food and 
seated himself to perform it. After the first dhyGna he rose 
above resoning and reflection and entered into second dhyana 
which is described as samadhijim, ‘a state bred of rapt 
concentration’. The second dhyana corresponds to what 
Patafijali also calls samadhi. The third and the fourth 
dhyanas of the Buddhists correspond to different stages of 
samadhi. The ‘future Buddha successfully practised the four 
successive dhaydnas in the first watch of the memorable night 
of his enlightenment and as a first fruit recalled his pre- 
vious births. Next he gained the divyachakshu or the Eyre 
Celestial which enabled him to see “beings in the act of 
passing hence and re-appearing elsewhere”. Ultimately the 
future Buddha saw the four noble truths—suffering, origin of 
suffering, the cessation of suffering, and the path that leads 


7. Lord Chalmers, op. cit., p. 176. 
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to the cessation.of suffering, and by now the fortunate possessor 
of Bodhi, perfect knowledge or enlightenment, that is to say, 
a Buddha, he realised, “Rebirth is no more; my task is 
done”’. 

Patafijali gives the collective name samyama, constraint, 
to the three exercises, dhd@rana, dhyana and saméadhi (iii. 4), 
and “‘the knowledge of the past and the future” (iii. 16.) 
Indian tradition attributes the Yogasutra to the famous gra- 
mmarian Patanjali who flourished in the second century B.C. 
Questions such as, whether the Yogasutra is an old, or 
much younger, and whether the Svetd@svatara Upanisad is a 
post-Buddhist or pre-Buddhist work, are quite immaterial for 
the present discussion. These Brahmanic texts, read with the 
Pali Buddhist texts, furnish strong traditional evidence to 
show that dhydna-yoga was regularly practised by ascetics of 
different sects as early as the sixth century B.C. 

The Buddhist and Upanisadic traditions carry us back- 
ward beyond the earliest known images of Jina and Buddha 
by six or seven centuries only. But there is still left a 
distance of over two millenniums between Gotama Buddha 
and the stone statuettes of Mohenjodaro. Where is the 
bridge over this gulf? The dhydna-yoga itself, as outlined 
in the Pali canon, includes primitive elements that take us 
back to an earlier stage of culture than the one represented 
by Upanisadism and early Buddhism. In the Samajfifia-phala 
Sutta (the fruits of the life of a recluse) it is said 
that the practice of the four dhydnas enables a recluse to 
gain Rddhi or magical powers. There are these modes of 
Rddhi :-from being one to become many and having be- 
come many to become one; being visible to become invi- 
‘sible; to pass without hindrance to the further side of a 
wall or a battlement or a mountain, as if through air; to 
penetrate solid ground, as if through water; to walk on 
water, as if on solid ground; to travel cross-legged in the 
sky ; to touch the sun and the moon with hand; to ascend 
in body up to the heaven of Brahma.® Inthe Kevaddha Sutta, 


8 T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, London, 1899, p. £8. 
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Kevaddha, a young householder of Nalanda, requests Buddha 
to command one of his disciples to perform wonders 
(rddhi-pratiharya) in order to win a larger number of devo- . 
ted adherents among the population of Nalanda. Buddha 
in reply distinguishes three types of wonders or miracles 
(pratiharyani), rddhi miracles, the marvellous power of mind 
-reading or guessing other peoples’ character, and the miracle 
of instruction, and adds if a monk were to perform rddhi 
‘miracles, the unbeliever might say, O! he was not an Arhant, 
he must have performed the miracles with the help of the 
Gandhara charm (Gandhari nama vijja); if a monk were 
to guess the thought or. character of another man, the un- 
believer might say, he must have performed it through jewel 
charm (maniko nama vijja). Buddha says in conclusion, ‘Well, 
Kevaddha, it is because I perceive danger in the practice 
of rddhi wonders (as well as mind and character reading), 
that I loathe, and abhor, and am ashamed thereof.’’? 

Like the vedic sacrifices and penances, Dhyana-yoga was 
probablly originaly practised as a means of gaining worldly 
objects and mircaulous powers. But the growth of belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration brought about a_ revolutionary 
change in the spiritual outlook. As a result of this change, the 
Vedic gods came to be classed as mortals and the Vedic 
sacrifices offered to these gods lost ground, while Dhyana-yoga 
entered the arena in a new role as a means of acquiring perfect 
knowledge which alone could lead a man to final emancipation 
from the cycle of re-births. But in the older prose Upanisads 
which contain the earliest notice of the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion.t® Dhyana-yoga does not find that recognition. These 
Upanisads recognise two paths Pitrydna, the path of fathers, 
and Devaydna, the path of the gods. The followers of Pitrydna 
perform sacrifices, works of piety and austerities (Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad, vi. 16), or living in a village, practise sacrifices, works 
of piety and alms-giving (Chdndogya Upanisad, v. 10. 3-7), and 
after enjoying the fruits of their works in heaven after death are 


9. T. W. Rhys Davids. op. cit., pp. 276-279. 
10. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 573. 
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again reborn. The Devayanists worship the Truth with faith 
in the forest (Brhadararanyaka, vi, 2,15) or follow faith and 
austerities in the forest (Chandogyav. 10,1), and ultimately 
reach the world of Brahman from which there is no return.!? 
According to the Buddhist texts Gotama Buddha taught that 
austerities were not absolutely necessary for gaining perfect 
knowledge ; Dhyana-yoga (the practice of the four dhydanas) 
was enough for that purpose ; and that. there was return even 
from the Brahmaloka (the world of Brahman). The futility of 
extreme penances and liability to death in the Brahmaloka make 
up the point of departure of early Buddhism from early 
Upanisadism as represented by the Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya 
and Kausitaki Upanisads. It is therefore evident that Dbyana- © 
yoga. was not originally practised even by Brahmanas who 
sought final emancipation, but was confined to the heterodox 
Ksatriyas like Buddha. The following legend preserved in the 
BhagavadgitG (iv, 1-2) points to the same conclusion :— 

“This immutable yoga I first exponded to Vivasvat (sungod) ; 
Vivasvat taught it to Manu and Manu thaught it to Iksvaku. 
Thus handed down by a succession of teachers this (yoga) was 
known to the royal sages, O punisher of enemies. that yoga has 
been lost here since a very long time”. 

If the orthodox followers of the Vedas did not adopt yoga 
in the early Upanisadic period for gaining the knowledge of 
Brahman, it is incredible that notwithstanding their elaborate 
sacrificial rites and penances (tapas), they practised postures 
(Gsana) and regulations of breath (pranayama) in solitude in 
the pre-Uapnisadic period for gaining magical powers. There- 
fore we have to conclude that yoga as a system of exercises 
for gaining magical powers originated among the non-Brahmana 
or pre-Aryan population of Northern India, or, rather North- 
Western India (e.g., Gandhari-vidya) in the pre-historic period. 

The Vedic literature bears witness to the existence of two 
classes of non-Brahmana magician priests in the Vedic and the 
protohistoric period who are respectively called the Vratyas 
and the Yatis.. We first come across the Vratya in the 


11. Keith, op. cit., -p. 576. 
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Atharvaveda, book xv. In contents and style this Vratya book 
is like the Brahmanas, and like the Brahmana texts it is also in 
prose. The Vratya, as described in the Vratya book, is more or 
less an enigma. I shall give a few extracts from this book in - 
Whitney’s translation :— a 

1. “A Vriatya there was, “ast going about ; he stirred 
Praja-pati......... He became Mahadeva... He beeline Téana. 
He became the sole Vratya; he took to himself a bow; that 
was Indra’s bow...... 

2. “Against both the brhat and the rathantara and the 
Aditya and all the gods doth he offend who revileth a thus- 
knowing Vratya ....... of him in the eastern quarter faith is the 
harlot Mitra the Magadha, discernment the garment, day the 
turban (usnisa) night the hair, yellow the two pravartas, kalmali 
the jewel (mani), both what is and what is to be the two foot- 
men, mind the rough vehicle (vipatha)...the whirlwind the goad 
(pratoda) ene . 

3. “He stood a year erect ; the god said to him: Vratya, 
why now standest thou? He said; Let them bring together 
a settle (asandi) for me. For the Vratya they brought together 
a settle............... That settle the Vratya ascended. 

* * * * ee 

8. ‘He became impassioned ; ‘thence was born the noble 
(rajanya). He arose towards the tribes (vis), the kinsmen, fond, 
food-eating. 

oe . # * * 
13,......“.Now in whosesoever house a thus-knowing Vratya 
abides unlimited nights as guest, he thereby gains possession of 


. those pure worlds that are unlimited. Now to’ whosesoever 


house may come as guest a non-Vratya, calling himself Vratya, 
bearing the nane only, he may draw him,-and he may not 
draw him, For this deity I ask water; this deity I cause 
to abide; this, this deity I wait upon .....with this thought 
he should wait upon him. 
* : * * oo 

18. “Of that Vratya—as for his right eye, that is yonder 
sun; as for his left eye, that is yonder moon. As for his 
‘right ear, that is this fire; as for his left ear, that is this 
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cleansing (‘wind’), Day-and-night {are his) two nostrils ; Diti 
and Aditi (his) two skull-halves ; the year (his) head. With 
the day (is) the Vrdtya westward ; wirh the night eastward ; 
homage to Vratya”. 

This mystical Vratya of the Atharvaveda (xv) has given 
rise to diverse theories.12 The pious vagrant or wandering 
religious mendicant is certainly his prototype. Among the 
modern Hindus a wandering religious mendicant usually called 
Sadhu (saint), who is believed to be a siddha-purusa, ‘one 
who has reached the goal’, receives divine honours irrespec- 
tive of his creed. This was also the practice of the Hindus 
in the past. To a great. extent the Jainism of the laity is 
little more than saint ‘worship. An old Jaina text, the 
Kalpasiitra of Bhadrabahu, begins with this invocation. ‘“Salu- 
tation to the Arhants, salutation to the Siddhas, salutation . 
to the preceptors, salutation to the teachers, salutation to 
all saints on earth’? (name loe savvasahunam). The inseription 
of Kharavela in the Hathigumpha on the Khandagiri hill 
near Bhuvanesvara (Orissa) opens with, namo arahamtanam 
namo savasidhanam. So it seems evident that the Vratya to 
whom homage is offered in the Atharvaveda xv. is a true 
Vratya or true Sadhu, a Siddha-purusa, who has reached his 
goal, i.e., acquired highest occult powers. In section 13 a 
true Vratya is distinguished from a Vratya in name only. 

The inclusion of the turban (usnisa), goad (pratoda) and 
Vipatna among the outfit of the Vratya shows that the hina 
(depressed) Vratya described in the Tandya Mahabrahmana 
(Paticavimsa Braéhmana), xvii. i. is the prototype of the Vratya 
of the Atharvaveda xv. These depressed Vratyas are described in 
the Brahmanaas a class who “do not practise brahmacarya 
(asceticism) and do not engage in agriculture or trade’’, (xvii. 
1.2); “who are eaters of poison who take food prepared in 
villages for feeding Brahmana ; who declare as unpronounceable 
words that are easily pronounced ; who wander about doing 
injury to innocent people ; who, though uninitiated, speak the 


12. Vedic Index, Vol U, pp. 342-344 ; Winternitz, op.eit, p.154 and 
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language of the initiated” (xvii. 1.9). According to the 
Baudhayana-srauta-sutra (xxvi. 32) several persons were initiated 
into the Vratya sacrifice at the same time. After the sacri- . 
fice the leading Vratya of the group is required to give as the 
sacrificial fee the following articles belonging to himself turban 
goad, a bow without arrow, a rough vehicle (vipatha) covered 
with planks, black cloth, two black and white’ skins, silver 
niska. Each of the other Vratya participants in the sacrifice 
is required to part with cloth with red fringes and a pair 
of skins. The Baudhayana-srauta-sttra (xviii. 24) gives a 
more detailed account of the Vratya sacrifice. According to 
this authority, when a Vratya is initiated in the sacrifice 
he retains his peculiar outfit which includes black cloth with 
black hem, a gold anda silver miska and black turban. Even 
when initiated in the sacrifice, he is allowed to speak the 
Vratyavada, the dialect of the Vratya. His goad serves as 
‘the sacrificial post. In the Latydyana-srauta-sutra (viii. 6, 7) 
it is said that the Vratyas wear their turban in a slanting 
manner. Baudhayana adds a white blanket (xxvi. 32) to the 
Vratya’s outfit. Thus attired, and riding on a ramshackle 
chariot drawn by a horse and a mule (Latydyana-srauta- 
stra, viii. 6. 10-11; Apastamba-Ssrauta-siitra, xxii, 5) the 
Vratya wandering mendicant must have been a very impressive 
figure. The statement in the Artharvaveda xv. 8, “‘Vratya 
became impassioned; thence was born the Rajanya (Ksa- 
triya)” shows his close connection with the Ksatriya caste. 
Another statement in the Atharvaveda (xv.3), ‘He stood a 
year erect”? seems to indicate that the Vratya practised yoga 
—standing erect like the standing Jina in a posture known 
as kayotsarga, ‘dedication of the body’, with the both arms 
hanging on sides. In -the Latydyana-srauta-sitra it is added 
(viii. 6.29), ‘After performing the Vratya sacrifice a Vratya 
should adopt traividydavrti’’, i.e., the profession of the Brahmana 
priest—studying and teaching the Vedas, performing and causing 
others to perform sacrifice, and giving. and accepting gifts. 
The Vratya sacrifice is evidently intended to incorporate with 
the Brahmana caste aclass of religious mendicants who were 
occasionally employed as priests in Nor.-Vedic, and indirectly 
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even in Vedic rites, for in Atharvaveda xv. 12 it is said that 
when a Vratya is a guest in a house the householder should 
not perform agnihotra, fire-offering, without his permission. 

The Vratyas emerge only in the later Vedic period and 
are not mentioned in the hymns of the Rgveda. But some 
of the hymns of that collection refer to another class, the 
Yatis, who were probably the fore-runners of the Vrdtyas. 
In Reveda viii. 3,9 Indra is said to have helped the Yatis 
and the Rsis Bhrgu and Praskanva. In viii. 6.18 it is said 
that the Yatis and Bhrgus (BArgavah) praised Indra. The 
Yatis are deified, like the Vratya after them, in Rgveda x. 
72. 7, wherein it is stated that like the Yatis, the gods created 
the existing things. Ina stanza of the Sdmaveda (ii. 304) that 
does not recur in the Rgveda the Yati is classed with Indra 
and Mitra as the slayer of Vrtra, and Bhrgu is classed with 
Indra as the slayer of Bala.'8 Bhrgu and Bhrgus are men- 
tioned in the Rgveda as ancient Rsis ranking with the Athar- 
vans and the Angirases as Fathers or founders of the Vedic 
fire-cult. The Bhrgus are particularly connected with the 
discovery of the fire, its lighting up, and its care.14 The 
semi-divine founder of the Bhrgu clan must have lived long 
anterior to the Rgvedic period, in what should be recognised 
as the proto-historic period, and the Yatis associated with 
him have to be assigned to the same age. But the later 
Vedic literature repeatedly refers to a. legend which shows 
that the Yatis incurred the hostility of Indra and were des- 
troyed as.a consequence. Thus in the Taittiriya Samhita of 
the Yajurveda it is said :— . 

“Indra gave the Yatis to the Salavrkas; them they ate 
on the right of the high alter. Whatever is left of the 
sprinkling waters he should pour on the right of the high 
alter; whatever cruel is there that he appeases thereby’. 
(Keith). i 

The legend is also referred to in the Taittiriya Samhita 
ii. 4.9.2, In the Ailtareya Bramana, vii. 28. Indra’s giving 


13. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, Vol V., London, 1870, p.49, note 72. 
14. Keith, op. cit, p 225; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p, 140. 
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away the Yatis to the hyaenas (Salavrkas), like his slaying 
Vrtra, is included among sins that led the gods to exclude 
him from Soma drinking. The legend is thus narrated in 
the Paficavimsa Brahmana, viii. 1.4 :— 

“Indra gave away the Yatis over to the Salavrkas. Three 
among them survived: Rayovaja, PrthuraSmi and Brhadgiri, 
They said, ‘who will support us as sons?’ ‘I shall support 
you’, said Indra and placing them on his three points wan- 
dered.” 


In the legend of the Yatis as given in the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana, i. 185-186, it is said that the three surviving Yatis 
who were mere boys praised Indra. Then— 

“He (Indra) said to them: ‘With what wish, O boys, 
do you praise me? ‘Support Us O Bounteous one’, they said. 
He threw them over his shoulders. They clung to his three 
points...... He said to them: ‘What does the first wish ? 
What the second ? What the third? Rayovaja said: ‘I desire 
cattle’, He gave to him the Ila. For the lla is cattle. Again 
Prthuragmi said: ‘I desire nobility, He gave to him nobi-. 
lity (ksatram). He is Prthu Vainya. Again Brhadgiri said: 
‘I desire food’, He gave him his wish’.1°- 

From these extracts the story of the Yatis may be summed 
up thus. The Yatis were a group of priests ranking with 
the Bhrgus and Praskanva and credited with superhuman: 
powers like the gods. In course of time they incurred the 
hostility of Indra who caused the whole group to be 
slaughtered with the exception of three boys. One of these. 
survivors obtained ksatra, or the rank. of Ksatriya from: 
Indra and became king as Prthu Vainya, the first of the. 
consecrated kings and the inventor of agriculture ;16 the others 
obtained cattle and food. It should be noted here that none 
of the surviving Yatis.asked for and obtained brahma, or 
priestly function. Now the question is, how could the Yatis, 


15. Translated by Hertel, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. XIX, pp. 124-125. 
16. Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 16. 
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who with Bhrgu and Praskanva figure as worshippers of 
Indra, incur the hostility of that god, that is to say, of 
his orthodox worshippers?: The only possible answer to 
this question is, that the Yatis were not originally priests 
of the vedic cult like the Bhrgus and the Kanvas, but of 
non-vedic rites practised by the indigenous pre-Aryan popula- 
tion of the Indus Valley. In the legend of the slaughter 
of the Yatis by Indra we probably hear an echo of the 
conflict between the native priesthood and the intruding Rsis 
in the proto-historie period. If this interpretation of the 
legend is correct, it may be asked, what was the religious 
or magico-religious practice of the Yatis ? In classical Sanskrit 
Yati denotes an ascetic. The term is derived from the root 
yat, to strive, to exert oneself, and is also connected with 
the root yam, to restrain, to subdue, to control. As applied 
to a priest, etymologically Yati can only mean a person 
engaged in religious exercise such as tapas, austerities, and 
yoga. Von Schroeder understands by the term a magician 
priest or a Shaman.?” The marble statuettes of Mohenjo- 
daro with head, neck and body quite erect and half-shut 
eyes fixed on the tip of the nose has the exact posture 
of one engaged in practising yoga, I therefore propose to 
recognise in these statuettes the images of the Yatis of the 
proto-historic and pre-historic Indus Valley intended either for 
worship or as votive offerings. Like the Rsis of the pre- 
Revedic and early Rgvedic period, these Yatis, who practised 
Yoga, were also primarily magicians. But the mythology, 
the poetry and the elaborate sacrificial rites of the Rsis made 
a stronger appeal to the nobility and the Vi$ than the Yoga 
exercises carried on in solitude. So, as vedic religion be- 
came more and more popular, among, the Yatis receded into 
the background and were gradually ‘reduced to the condition of 
the outcasted religious mendicants or Vratyas. But when, 
with the growth of belief in the doctrines of transmigration 


17. Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XXIII, pp. 11-15. I am indebted 
to Dr. Baini Prasad, Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India 
for an English translation of von Schroeder’s valuable article. 
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and of Atman (Self), the knowledge of self or of the Abso- 
lute came to be recognised as the way to final emancipa- 
tion, the Yoga of the Yatis came to its own again as a 
means of gaining that knowledge and gave birth to the 
Brahmanic order of the Sannyasins, who are Yatis par exce- 
lence, and to the non-Brahmana orders of the Sramanas 
like the Sakyaputriyas (Buddhists), the Nirgranthas (Jainas), 
the Ajivikas and others. 


(MASI, No. 41, 1929. Selections) 
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YOGA-TECHNIQUE IN THE GREAT EPIC 


E. W.. HOPKINS 


The elements of Yoga, even of Tantric Yoga, are indefini- 
tely antique. Their combination into a formal system re- 
presents a late stage of Hindu thought. Asceticism, devout 
meditation, speculation, magical power, hallucinations, as means 
of salvation, are factors of Yoga to which it would be idle 
to assign a starting point in the history of thought within 
or without India: but these ancient strands were not at 
first twisted together into the saving rope which, in epic 
metaphor, pulls up the Yogin’s sunken boat. 


The great epic speaks of Yoga-Sastras and Yoga teachers, 
that is, it recognizes systematic Yoga, which, indeed, is 
discussed as a philosophical system in many passages sca- 
ttered through the later parts of the poem. But Yoga in 
this sense is not only quite unknown before the secondary. 
_ Upanisads, but even the word itself is scarcely recognized 
in the older Upanisads, a fact which, considering the subject- 
matter of these treatises, is strong negative evidence against 
any very primitive technical use of the word. It is not till 
the Kathaka Upanisad, ii 12, adhyatmayoga, that we find any 
approach to the common philosophical sense of later times, 
and even in this Upanisad the formal equivalence of yoga 
and restraint (not of mind but of sense organs, so that 
yoga is merely a “firm grip on the senses”, sthira-indriya- 
dharana, vi, 11) shows only the earlier conception of yoga- 
discipline, as corporal, though the passage asa whole with 
its paralle) “immovability of the intellect”, buddhis ca na vices- 
tate, may be illustrated from the epic itself, when it des- 
cribes the one who is yuktah, prakrtim Gpannah, xii, 307, 14ff : 


sthirikrtye ’ndriyagramam manasa 
(v. 1. 195, 5, pindikrtye ’ndriyagramam Gsinah kasthavan munih) 
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mano buddhya sthiram krtva...na samkalpayate manah 
na ca ’bhimanyate kimcin na ca budhyati kasthavat. 


A later Upanisad, the Maitri, vi, 25, explains yoga as the 
unification of the manifold, with a consequent cessation of 
all forms of consciousness.! 


Also the comparatively late character of dis Svetdsvatara 
is illustrated not only by its recognition of Samkhya-Yoga 
but even by its use of yoga in ii, 12 and in vi. 3, tattvasya 
tattvena sametya yogam. The Taittiriya Aranyaka refers to 
yoga only in its later chapters, withal only in the sense 
of restraint, yoga Gtma and samnydsayoga, viii, 4 and x, 10 
(Mund. iii 2, 6. When the writers of this time wish to 
express their nearest approach to the later yoga, they employ 
manasG ( Mahan xxvi, 1, explained by the commentator in 
this sense) while dama and nydsa express. the yoga of res- 
traint and renunciation respectively. Thus in the Upanisad 
(Taitt, i. 9) as means of enlightenment, always svddhydyapra- 
vacane, with gta, truth, austerity, dama, and Sama (quiteness). 
The union-idea of the author of the Mundaka is expressed 
not by yoga but by sdmya, i. 3. 

It is certainly significant that in the oldest Upanisads 
the word yoga is almost unknown and that it appears in 
the simplest of its after-meanings as a philosophical word 
only in secondary compositions, while the word Yogin is 
not found till Maitri, vi. 10. The words used in the oldest 
Upanisads, expressing, one at a time different functions of” 
dater) Yoga, are non-technical, dhydna, medh@ manisa, on 
the one hand, dama, yama, etc. on the other. Nor. can it 
be said that the authors of these Upanisads were indifferent 
to method, for they take pains to explain the means of 
emancipation.. Only their method is not one of counted 
breathings and postures but of mental activity alone, manasai 
°ye "dam Gptavyam, even in the Kathaka; or the Atman is 
apprehended by “truth, austerity, and right knowledge :’ “by 


1. The unique upayoga, ib. vi. 36. has, like yoga in the same passage, 
the meaning of joining. 
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meditating, one sees Him, by means of clearness of know- 
ledge” ; or by meditation and the “restraint of renunciation’’, 

as it is said in the Mundaka ; while, still earlier, instead of 
the Yogin with his system we hear only of discussions of 
scholars. Ch. Up. v.; of the Muni with his “‘“Veda-study, 
sacrifice, gifts, austerity, and fasting’ (expressly given as the 
means of “knowing Him’), BAU, iv. 4, 22; or “purity and - 
memory” and “silent meditation’? (mauna from ‘manute), Ch. 
Up. vii, 253 viii, 4° and 5. In a word, the later Yogin 
relics on Gsana, the older-Muni on updsana. This and the 
doctrine of sleep-union with .Brahman, the breaths, and the 
concomitant vein-theory belong to that back-ground of Yoga 
_ afterwards worked out into a system.? 


But, as in contrast to the -early: Upanisads the epic. 
treats of the formal system called Yoga, so it is conversant 
with technical terms afterwards elaborated into the scheme 
of Patafijali but foreign to early Upanisads. It is scarcely 
possible that when these works were composed there ‘was 
none of the rigorous discipline which we associate with the 
name of that system, but it is evident that the technical 
nomenclature was still undeveloped. The counted suppressions 
of ‘breath, the various forms of posture, the preliminary 
stages leading through an orderly succession of practices to 
the final consummation, were not yet become systematic 
enough to produce terminal technical of the Yoga-Sastra. 
If one might hazard a guess it would almost seem as 
if the Yoga idea had been engrafted upon Upanisad 


2. This does not, of course, preclude the possibility that, besides 
knowledge of Atman and of Karman, the ‘‘secret doctrines’, _ 
gihya adegah, of the-Munis contained much that was wrought 
into the subsequent system of the later Upanisads and Siitra. 
For example, the Yoga-teaching to regard to the limited sphere of 
the breaths, one pradega from the month, is given in Ait. Aran. 
i. 2. 4.21 (pradesamitra), etavata vai pranah sammitah (the bahyavi- 

' saya is twelve fingers in the system). So there is a samyamana 
connected with breathing in Kaus. ii. 5. but it is merely a restraint 
of speech, and breath in speech is a symbol, a simple” “‘inner 
sacrifice”, 
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literature from the “royal knowledge” which is demarcated 
from the. Brahmanic wisdom of rites, ceremonies, austerities, 
and simple meditation. It is at least curious that Yoga is 
first found expressly named .and- emphasized - in the Upanisads 
belonging to the Yajur Veda, which is prominently the “royal 
Veda”, and that the Yoga epic ‘draws particularly from ,the 
Lipanisads of this school ( Great Epic p. 368). In Maitri, 
_ vi, 18, a late passage, is found the first mention of prdan- 
ayama, and here “six-fold Yoga” suddenly appears complete. 
(as in Amrtabindu, cl.‘ 6): 

tatha tatprayogakaipah. pranayamah pratyaharo dh yanam 

dharana tarkah samadhih sadanga ity ucyate yogah. 

Here, too, are first found the other technical words 
(contrast the simpler Yoga of K@thaka vi. 6-13 ; Svet. ii. 
8-15 being later), pratyahdara, dharana, and samadhi. Of these 
commonplaces of the epic, the Gita has pranayama, iv. 29 ; 
samadhi, ii. 54; while the rest are found elsewhere. Only 
‘dhyana and tarka are antique and their general sense in 
older passages is far from connecting as in this passage, 
technical exercises (ib. 20, ath ‘nyatra’ pyuktam atah para 
‘sya dharanam, talurasanagranipidanad yanmanah-prananiro- 
dhanad brahma tarkena’ pasyati. This Upanisad recognizes 
a “six-fold Yoga”, in contra-distinction to the ,“eight-fold 
Yoga” of the epic and Pat, ii, 29, as I have previously 
(Great Epic, p. 44) pointed out, an indication, not of 
course, conclusive but sufficiently significant, of the historical 
progression, secondary Upanisads8, epic, Patafijali’s system. 

Probably no competent scholar will question (a) the 
improbability of a perfected system of Yoga exercises being 
known to the first teachers of Upanisads, who ignore them 
altogether, the authors of Chand BAU., Ait., Kaus., possibly 


3. Theirposteriority is based not only on content but on diction and 
style. Though the age of the different Upanisads is usually made 
greater, I fail 10 see any reason for believing that even our oldest 
Upanisads go back of the sixth century, or that the secondary 
Upanisads may not be aslate asthe fourth century. The later 
Yoga Upanisads may be as late as our era, for aught we know. 
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Taitt., and probably Kena, in which tapo damah karma and 
the. Vedas, respectively the foundation and the ‘‘limbs” (33), 
still reflect the older point of view without hint of special 
sub-divisions ; (b) the gradual growth of the Yoga idea 
reflected in secondary Upanisads, Kdathaka, Maitri Sveta- 
Svatara ; (c) the further development in the epic and the 
recognized system. 


The second form of Yoga was simply dama, control 
of sense and thought, intense concentration of mental acti- 
vity acquired by quietism. It is this which is common to 
the practice of Buddhism and Brahmanism alike. The system 
isa refinement due to physiological as well as psychological 
study, and as such it bears about the same historical 
relation to the older Yoga as the modern study of knee- 
kicks bears to Hamilton’s metaphysics. 


The place of the epic in this development is midway 
between the secondary Upanisads and the completed systern. 
It has many of the system’s termini technici, but, despite ae 
elucidations, it shows no trace of others. It lacks the com 
pletion, but it stands near in the completed system. 

The exercise of Yoga imparts magical powers. This, as an_ 
attribute of the Mahatman, is recognized in early Buddhistic 
tracts, but the attainment of such powers was lightly set aside 
by Buddha himself as not conductive to perfection and the extra- 
ordinary fulness of detailed Yoga-technique in later Buddhis- : 
tic works may be counted as a contemporary phenomenon © 
with that in later Brahmanic literature. Nor are such powers 
the objective of earlier Upanisad teaching. They belong 
rather to the vulgar cult of magic, and as such are sub-— 
ordinated to the chief object of Yoga in the system itself. 
The epic on this point is explicit enough. It teaches that 
the attainment of supernatural powers is a stage of pro- 
gress ; but this stage must be left behind like other stages: 
in the onward course of the saint. To linger in this stage 
is damnable. oo 


Here the popular Yoga parts from philosophical Yoga, 
The ordinary saint or ascetic of the epic is acquainted only 
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with Yoga as a means to the attainment of magical powers. 
All he cares for is to become a wizard of this sort in life 
and to continue after death as a superior god-compelling 
wisecre, as dreaded in heaven as he is on earth. Every 
harmless exercise of magic is a Yogin’s per-quisite. His 
prabhava, or magical power, it is that makes it . possible for 
him to fly through the sky, for example in xii. 326, 8 
(na prabhavena gantavyam antariksacarena vai). The technical 
term for this, vibhuti, occurs first* in an Atharvan Upanisad, 
the Prasna, v. 4, semaloke vibhitim anubhiiya, but it may 
lack the technical meaning here. It is unknown in earlier 
Upanisads,. though familiar to the Gita and other parts of 
the epic, as its synonym, aisvarya, is also unknown to early 
Upanisads in this technical sense. 


In the completed system, Yoga is often synonymous with 
samadhi. Here it is to ‘be noticed, however, that all these 
technical terms, recognized as such in the epic, are still used 
in their ordinary meaning as well. For instance, Yoga may 
be only a ‘‘means”, and almost the same meaning attaches 
to samadhi, ‘‘arrangement”’ leading to some result, or, in effect, 
a means to it, as in xiii. 96.12, apanilasya samadhim cintaya 
(yatha sukhagamah pantha bhavet), “excogitate some arrange- 
ment.of this evil”. So in the epic Samkhya scheme, ahamkara 
has its special sense, egoism; elsewhere it connotes ‘vanity’ 
(ahamkaram samdavivat, of Nahusa, xiii, 99,10); buddhi and 
manas are equivalent terms (na ’sid palayane, buddhih, “he had 
no mind to feel’ xvi. 3.43; yat te manasi vartate, xiii 114, 
176)® ; svabhava is nature, prakrti, or character, as is prakrti 
itself (na Sakyase svabhavat, “it isnot in your character’, 
xviii. 3, 32) ; vyakta is both developed and clear (asamskrtam 
api vyaktam bhGti, iii. 69,.8) 5 rajas and tamas are dust and dark- 
ness, as well as gunas (rajasa tamasa cai ’va yodhah samcha- 
nnacaksusah, vii. 146, 85), guna is a string, saguna, or philo- 


4. Formal vibhiitis are enumerated in Ait. Aran. ii. 1 (p. 181), but they 
4 are not those of the system. , 
5,, Compare (xii. 285, 18) 3; tvayi' me hrdapam deva tvayi buddhir munas 
tvayi. : ; 
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sophical characteristic, or common attribute, rajio gunah, “a 
king’s attributes” (to be a father a mother, Yama, etc. ; xii 
139, 103, vaisesika gunah, ‘excellent attributes” anil 5.155 xii. 
47, 70). 


The most -important of these words is yoga itself. It 
may be (like prayoga) a mere “means” or “appliance” to 
make a horse run, iii. 67, 6. Its radical meaning of fastening 
(to a thing) gives this: motion of “appliance” as of “appli-: 
cation”, which still lingers in the epic words dambha-yoga, 
“tricky appliances”, xii. 105. 25; krsi-yoga, “application to 
agriculture’ xiii. 83. 18, and inheres in the verbal form. Hence 
it may be translated by “devoted to”, as in this sentence, 
which contains two of these technical expressions still used 
in a non-technical sense; sa vedadhyayane yuktah tapas tape 
tato veddn niyamad vacGm anayat. “He was devoted to the 
perusal of the Veda and mastered them by austerity and - 
strict discipline’, iii, 116, 1. The rather unusual abhiyoga, 
instead of yoga, preserves this meaning, as in the metaphor 
alluded to above, xii, 299, 33.: 


yatha bhava ’vasanna hi naur mahambhasi tantuna 
tatha mano ’bhiyogad vai Sariram pracikirsati 


But the eventual meaning of yoga (bhaktiyoga, etc.) ina 
philosophical sense is not even devotion but union as dis- 
union. This is, indeed, the ‘definition | given in the’ preface 
to Patafijali’s work, cl. 3, apropos of the Sutra, pumpra- 
krtyor viyogo ’pi yogaity udito yaya, “‘according to which, 
yoga is declared to be separation of Spirit and Prakrti”, 
or, in the verba ipsissima of the author, i.e., yoga is citta- 
vrttinirodha, “suppression of mental activity’? (compare 
Tejab, Up. viii). 


6. In zii. 200. 11, samyogavidhi is interpreted by Nilakantha as Vedanta, 
‘ “the rule for union’, of soul and Brahman, 

7. That is, of those whose mental activity has been given up in 
favor of spiritual insight, jaa@natrpta nirvanagatamanasah, as the 
epic calls them who are freed from the faults of sams&ra xii. 
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The first hint of this paradox that yoga in viyoga is 
given in the Gita, ii. 48, where yoga is defined as samatva, 
equanimity, and in vi. 23, of the state (20) where thought 
is suppressed. 


yatra *paramate cittam niruddham yogasevaya, 
tam vidyad duhkhasamyogaviyogam yogasamjnitam — 


but it appears in full in iii. 213, 33: 
tam vidyad brahmana yogam viyogam yogasamjnitam 


After the aphorism just cited, Patafijali i. 7, gives per- 
ception, inference, and tradition, pratyaksa, anumana, agama; 
as the pramadnas or accepted authorities. On pp. 51, 90ff. 
of my Great Epic, I have indicated the passages where the 
same proofs are given in the epic, but Ihave omitted one 
important passage, xii; 56, 41, where the Nyaya four are 
alluded. to as authoritative ; pratyaksena ’numanena tathan 
*pamya *gamair api, though I have given another like it 
(p. 93). , 

In the same work (p. 181) I have also noticed the fact 
. that the “‘five faults” of the Yogin are kama, krodha, bhaya, 
nidra, svasa, and (or) raga, moha, sneha, kama, krodha, and 
(or) kama krodha, lobha, bhaya, svapna, according to diffe- 
rent passages of this heterogeneous work and compared the 
five klesas of Pat. ii. 3 (the “obstacle” svdsa is in the list 
of i, 31). The epic also occasionally uses klesa in this, sense ; 
yadi ya dharmiko yajya yadi va klesadhG@ritah, xii. 287. 6-78 


195, 2. The Siitra’s citta is synonymous with manas in the 
epic. e.g., loc. cit. 12 and 13 ; evam eva ‘sya cittam ca bhavati 
dhyanavartmani,- samahitam ksanam. kimcit...punar ‘ vayupatham 
bhrantam mano bhavati vayuvat. ‘ 

8. The original order may have been kama, krodha, ‘Git: and 
these three as a group may have preceded the five. In xiii. 
141. 66, we read of “one who has overcome the three’, as 
if it were a recognized group (triparikranta, “$0. explained: by 
the commentator.Cf, v. 33. 66.) 
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There remains, to fulfill the promise given op. cit., note 
to p. 182, an account of those Yoga principles with which 
begins the third book of Patafijali, and of which the first 
is dha@rana, defined as “confining thought to one place” (such — 
as the tip of the nose); the second is dhydna, etc. 


Fixing the mind by looking only at the nose and gra- 
dually withdrawing the breath is alluded to in- the Gita, 
v. 27; vi. 13 5 viii. 10. The pseudo-epic knows of more 
than one dhirana, however, as it knows other esoteric 
secrets of the later schoolmen.. 


But instead of following the course of the Sutras in 
this sketch, J shall rather describe the Yogin and ~his 
practice as it is here and there elucidated in the epic. 

After declaring that Yoga system is identical with the 
Samkhya. 


ekam samkhyam ca yagamca yah pasyati sa tattvayit. 
Yajiiavalkya, in xii. 317. 5, proceeds as follows : 


rudrapradhaman aparan viddhi yogan arimdama 
tenaiva ca ‘tha dehena vicaranti diso dasa 

yavad dhi pralayas tata suksmenad ‘stagunena ha 
yogena lokan vicaran sukham sarmnyasya ca ‘nagha 
vedesu ca’ staguninam yogam Ghur manisinah 
suksmam astagunam prahur ne ‘taram nr pasattama 
dvigunam yogakrtyam tu yoganaim peadhur uttamam 
sagunam nirgunam cai va yatha sastranidarsanam 
dharanam cai ‘va manasah prandyamas ca Parthiva 
ekagrata ca manasah pranayamas tathai ‘va ca 
prandyamo hi saguno nirgunam dhdrayen manah 
yady adrsyati mufican vai pranin Maithilasattama 
vatadhikyam bhavaty eva tasmat tam na samicaret 
nisayah prathame yame codanié dyadasa smrtah . 
madhye svapnat pare yadme dvadasai ‘va tu codanah 
tad evam upasantena dantenai ‘kantasilinad 
Gtmaramena buddhena yoktavyo ‘tma na samcayah 
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pajicGnam indriyanam tu dosan Gksipya paticadha 
Sabdam ripam tatha sparsam rasam gandham tathai va ca 
‘ pratibham apavargam ca pratisamhrtya Maithila 
etc., etc. 


‘Learn now the special Yoga-practices depending on the 
breaths”. 


it is possible that rudrapradhanam does not mean ‘having 
breaths as the chief thing’, but ‘Shaving . breaths and 
elements”, pradhana. The commentator takes the latter 
word as equivalent to indriyani (‘breaths and senses are 
the chief means for practicing Yoga), and cites utkramana- _ 
kale dehinaim rodayanti for the meaning of. rudra as breath 
(cf. BAU. iii, 9. 4 ; Ch. up. iilie 16, 3). He also cites 
Sutra (i. 34) for the pradna_ exercises, _ pracchardanavidha- 
randbhyam va pranasya, defining the former as _ recaka 
and the latter as purakapurvakah kumbhakah, that is 
“stoppage of breath preceded by filling’? (Amrtab. ‘Up. 9-12). 

“With such a (Yoga) body (Yogins) wander wherever 
they will’. , 

That is, they obtain the power of wandering through 
the air as the result of restraining breath. Compare Pat. 
Siitra, iii. 42. . : o oS 

“At the moment of dissolution, with the subtile Yoga 

: (body) of eight characteristics, wandering through the worlds _ 

and renouncing (bodily) pleasure’’. 


Or perhaps “obtaining happiness” vicaran is used as if it 
were an absolute form, but this is probably a half-stanza 
_cut of its proper connection, as the passage is related to 
others (see below). This is added, according to the com- 
mentator, merely to encourage faith with the hope of re- 
wards. 


“The wise declare in the Vedas that the Yoga has eight 
characteristics ; none cther they declare than the subtile 
one having eight characteristics’’. 


9. This is the samdhi of the two breaths, Ch. Up, i. 3. 3. 
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The eight characteristic powers beginning with anima are meant 
by yoga astagunin and by astaguna is meant astanga or the six 
practices referred to in Maitri Up. (vi. 18) with yama and ni- 
_yama added, according to the commentator (the Sutra, ii, 
29 also substitutes dsana for tarka).. It is quite possible, 
however, that both the adjectives refer to Yoga interpreted 
in the same way, namely eight-fold Yoga-science. 


“According to the explanations in the Sdstra, they 
declare that the highest Yoga-practice of Yogins has a 
double characteristic (is two-fold), being either with or 
without characteristics’. 


The second of the two characteristics implied in the first 
clause is negative. There is a double Yoga-practice. One. 
kind has and one kind has not certain characteristics. The 
epic not infrequently employs this yogakrtya for Yoga practice. 

_ “Just steadiness of the mind and restraint of prdana, 
and concentration of the mind and restraint of prana. 
The form with characteristics is breath restraint ; the one 
without is mental concentration’. 


The two have in common pranayama, but the first is merely 
fixing the mind and the second concentrating it. Compare 
the common epic expression ekdgramanas. Steadiness is in- 
duced by regarding certain objects ; concentration goes further 
‘and produces a merging of the objective in the subjective 
(“Absence of distinction regarding thinker, thought, and think- 
ing’). The common pranayama is interpreted differently, 
however, according as it is united with dhdrana or with 
ekagratad, in the former case being physical, in the latter 
being mental (restraint of senses). Compare Sutra i. 35-41. 
the Gdharas or objects of contemplation, says Nilakantha, 
are sixteen as named in the Siva-yoga, beginning with the 
great toe and the heel. The last clause of the text literally’ 
carries nirguna over to the mind: “mind he should fix with- 
out characteristics’, that is without activity, nirvrttikam 
dharayet, - sthiram kuryGt (comm.). The stanza elsewhere 
appears-in other form (below). 

“If one expels the breaths when no -visible object is at 
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hand there results merely an excess of wind; hence one 
- should not begin the practice in this way’. 


The commentator says adrsyati is equivalent to adrsyamane 
‘mocanasthane. He cites (Pavanayogasamgraha) : pranayamena 
yuktena sarvarogaksayo bhavet/ayukiGbhyadsayogena maharogasa- 
mudbhavah, a verse which occurs ‘in slightly different form 
in the Hathadipika. This is the principle of the citta- 
prasddanam, as explained in Swtra i. 33. and 34. The tam, 
I suppose, refers. to pranayamam understood. The “visible 
object”? seems to refer to place on which the attention is 
fixed rather than time measured by prayer. 


“In the first watch of the night twelve’ compulsions, 
codanah, are traditional; likewise twelve compulsions in 
the middle watch after sleeping’’. 


Urgings is the literal meaning of codanah (probably from the 
use of the verb in the Gayatri), but the commentator rightly 
takes the word to mean “restraints of breath’. The para- 
llel passage has samcodanah (below). , 


“The spirit should without doubt be exercised in Yoga 
in this way by one at peace, controlled, devoted to one 
thing, delighted with spirit only, and fully enlightened.. 
In five ways expelling the five senses’ faults, sound, form, 
touch, taste and smell, removing distraction and inertness” ?° 
(the text continues) “‘placing the whole: group of senses in 
the mind, establishing mind in consciousness, ‘conscious- 
ness in intellect, and intellect in Prakrti,—by thus pro- 
ceeding in regular order parisamkhyaya (Yogins)- meditate 
the sole, passions, spotless, eternal, endless, pure, unde- 
ficient, firm Spirit, tasthusam purusum...the Eternal Lord, 

- Brahman”. 


Then follow the “signs of the Yogins’’, yuktasya laksanani ; 
“the sign” of peace’, prdsada, as when one sleeps well ; 
“as a lamp filled with oil in a windless place would burn. 


10; On pratibha and apavarga as equivalent to vikgepa and Jaya, see 
below. tie ° 
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so is the yukta’, etc., as given in full in my Great Epic, 
d. 109, etc. © 


It is scarcely ‘possible that one acquainted with the Sutra’s 
use of a@pavarga and pratibha in ii. 18 and iii. 33 could-have 
written this passage. The commentator explains the former 
as Jaya and the latter as viksepa, having evidently in mind the 
passage in Maitri vi. 34, where it is said that the mind. 
must be freed from these two. Such, too, is the regular 
meaning of pratibhd inthe epic, phantasy, distraction of 
mind. On the other hand, the passage, as a whole upon . 
which I have animadverted op. cit., p. 108; shows a recogni- 
tion of Yoga practices and Yoga-techniqué, especially interest-. 
ing in the warning against Vdtddhikya, as proving that 
Yoga was already regarded, asin Hatha treatises, as a means 
of health. On the union of heat and breath, compare xii, 
187, 7; pranGn dharayate hy agnih sa jiva upadharyatam, 
vayusamdharano hy agnih sa jiva upadharyatam, vayusam- 
dharano hy agnir na@Syaty ucchvasanigrahat, etc. The Sutra 
meaning of apavarga as’ emancipation appears in another 
passage, xii. 271. 31, apavargamatir nityo yatidharmah sana- 
tanah. This is preceded by samtosamulas tyagaima jnanachi- 
sthinam ucyate (compare Sttra ii, 32, Sauca-samtosa etc.) 
~ and followed by sddharanah kevalo vd, perhaps for sdédha- 
ranah (see below). 


In xii. 241, the author gives “complete yogakrtya’’ which 
has much in common with this passage. It is the “highest 
knowledge” to unite intellect and mind and senses with the 
dtman vydpin (compare svet. vi. 11). Instead of ekdntasilin 
the same verse as that above has ’dhydtmavilin and it ends 
with boddhavyam sucikarmana sl. 4, while the next sloka 
has yoga, dosdn samucchidya patica yan kavayo viduh kamam, 
etc, giving the five faults (as above). Further in the sense 
of Sutra 1. 37 ( vitardgavisayam va cittam ); “One that is 
wise subdues wrath by quietness, desire by avoiding purpose, 
samkalpa, and one may cut off apathy, nidra, by the cul- 
tivation of the good (sattvasamsevanat), etc. One should 
also (s/. 8) honor fires and priests and bow before divinities ; 
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avoid lascivious talk and that which is joined with harm, 
himsa. os... one should seek Brahman; having concentrated 
(thought) and uniting, kgtvai *kdgryam, mind and senses 
in the fore-night and after-night,: pérvardtrdparardhe ca, one 
should fix mind on self (spirit)’’, dha@rayen mana Gtmani, 14. 
After this comes the subjugation of the sense, which one 
should constrain, samyamya, and “establish in mind”, 17, 
and then follows the rule for observing these practices for 
‘a limited time’’,!! to gain likeness with the imperishable ; 
ending with parallels to Kdathaka iv. 13; svet. vi. 19-21; 
Gita, v. 26, etc. (the other points are discussed in my Great 
Epic, loc. cit. and elsewhere), and with the following verses, 
which give a number of Sutra technicalities (23-24). 


pramoho bhrama Gvarto ghraénam sravanadarsane 
adbhutani rasasparse sitosne maruta@ krtih: 
pratibham ‘upasargans. ca ’py upasamgrhya yogatah 
tans tattvavid andd ttya atmany eva nivartayet 


In this list, besides the technical words with which, the 
stanza. begins, upasargas is the “obstacles” of Swtra iii, 37 
(referring back to pratibhaSsravanavedanadarsGsvadavarta in 36), 
the faults of samyama, including varta,- smell as a celestial 
phenomenon -(compare “8vet. ii. 11-12). The added warning, 
anadrtya, may be compared with xii..107, 7, where it is said 
that a Yogin who is set on “‘practicing mastery”, aisvarya- 
pravrtta, with a view to worldly results, goes to everlasting 
hell’’.12 This passage also emphasizes (in 196. 18, arégamohah, 
etc.) the vitardgavisaya, and gradual giving up even of samd- 
dhi; as in 196, 20; dhyadne samadhim utpidya, tad api 


11. Six months, as stated afterwards (Great Epic. p. 45). The times 

, of practicing’ are here three, traikalya (241, 25). The exercises 
may. be practiced on a mountain, in a deserted place, a Secale, 
caitya, cave, etc. The goal is aksarasamyata (22). 

12. ‘This, by ‘the way, is not a common penalty, as hell is no: 
more than purgatory to the Hindu. But in this case sa eva: 
_nirayas tasya na ‘sau tasmat pramucyate, ‘‘Hell is his, and from 
it he i8 not freed’. : 
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tyajati kramat, and here, too, manahsam@dhi is paired with 
indriyajaya (9), though manasy eva mano dadhat (15) shows 
a general rather than a particular discipline. The student 
should sit on kusa grass a renounce objects visaydh; and 
japa or muttering prayer is the means of fixing attention. 


In my Great Epic, I have pointed out that there are 
three distinct epic versions of the same Teaching of the 
Vedanta in three several chapters. So here, besides the two 
related chapters already discussed we find what is virtually 
a third version of the same matter in xii, 307, where Vasi- 
stha appears as the expositor of Yoga-krtya: “The wisdom- 
Knowing ‘men declare that- meditation is two-fold, dhyanam 
dvividham ; meditation being the highest power of Yogins”. 
Then comes the stanza above, but with a varied reading: 

ekagrata ca manasah pranayamas tathai ’va ca 
prandyamas tu saguno nirguno manasas tatha, 


“Concentration of mind and restraint of breath (are the 
two); restraint of breath is (meditation) with characteristics, 
mental (restraint) is without characteristics’. Then - follows 
307, 9-10: 

One should be intent on contemplation, Yufijita, all the 
time except at the three times, trikdlam (when hunger and 
other natural necessities prevent). Being pure, one should 
by thinking divert the senses from their objects and urge 
the spirit (self) beyond the Twenty-Fourth (principle) by 
means of the ten or twelve samcodanah, restraints of breath’’. 


I have pointed out, op. cit., p.127, that this verse has 
been torn from its connection and repeated in xiv. 48, 4, 
and that the number of samacodanas, evidently the codanas of 
the passage above, is reckoned as twenty-two, dasa-dvada- 
Sabhir va ’pi caturvimsat param tatah samcodanabhir matiman 
Gtmanam codayed atha. si. 10. The following verses repeat 
the passages cited above (parvaratre pararatre dhérayitG mano 
*tmani, 13; “as a lamp in a windless place,’’ -18, etc.), 
some of the verses being in xii 241 and some in xii, 317. The 
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Anugita version has pradndyadmas for samcodanas, and here 
Nilakantha explains the numbers in two ways. But in xii. 
‘307 he recognizes only twenty-two as the meaning of dasa. 
-dyadasabhir ya ’pi and explains them as restraints caused 
by intentness, contemplation, concentration, recognition of 
duality and eighteen stoppings of breath (according to Yajiia- 
valkya), at the crown, forehead, brows, eye, nose tongue 
throat, heart, navel, penis, middle of body (fire-place), anus, 
thighs, knees, citimula, calves, ankles, toes.18 


The “embodied one going like sound”, sabdavat, in xii 
217, 21-22 is brought through purity into a subtile form 
vaircgyat prakrtau sthitah, by a practice described in several 
places besides Gita vi. 13. In xii 200, 16-22, it is called 
visayapratisamhara (ib. 237, 33, expressed as visaydt prati- 
samharah, the ‘‘sign of the rule’ in Samkhya). One en- 
gaged in this “withdrawing from objects fixes the five breaths 
on mind, mind on the two (chief) breaths, and holds the 
two breaths under control, updsthitakrtau. Then, looking 
at the end of nose, by mental effort one brings the two 
--breaths gradually between the brows. If it were not for 
the commentator, who supplies, pasyantah, it would be more 
‘natural to interpret: “By wrinkling the brows and-by men- 
tal effort bring the breaths below the nose gradually to the 
nostril”. This is a mere description and not a precept, and we 
‘are told that the next step was to put the spirit in the head 


13, Compare the list, corresponding but with v. 1., comm. to. 
Ksurika Upanisad 7, which itself gives ten places. I record 
these eighteen as representing the complete Hatha list (a shorter 
one of the text itself is presented below), though the number 
of stoppings is given by N. at 317. 9, vol. xxii. (above) as 
sixteen, and here it is evidently part of an artificial interpreta 
tion, the true meaning being “ten or twelve’, not “twelve 
plus ten’. In regard to the loss of the ending besides catur 
for the accusative (p. 371), of Roth, Ueber gewisse Kurzungen, 

_ete,, and Pischel-Geldner. VS. -i, pp. 42. 116. all Vedic. But 
the late text and expressed va give this example a peculiar 
interest (saptasta .alone means “‘seven or eight’'’. v 160, 40) 
The Ksuriki Up., cl. 3-4, has twelve rose SPP lication and 
uses samcarayet (for codayet, above). 
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by overcoming the spirit. with .a. moveless body and _ fixed 
gaze. The culmination of the exercise is in a light break- 
ing through the crown of the head and going to heaven. 
This was the “span-long spirit”, pradesamatrah purusah. 
‘On an example of Yoga jiva and videhamukti in the epic, 
I have spoken, op. cit., p. 111. In regard to the theory 
that the fate of the soul depends on the part of the body 
it bursts through, compare op. cit. p. 186, on xii, 318. 

Another account says: “If a man is one whose actions 
are done merely to sustain life, he becomes emancipated 
when, at the hour of death, he equalizes the three gunas 
and then by mental effort forces the breaths toward the 
heart-canal”. Gunadnam sdmyam Ggamya manasai ‘va mano- 
vaham (sic), dehakarma nudan prénan antakale vimucyate, xii. 
214, 25. 


In ib. 17-19, the veins are thousands (ten chief) dhamanyah, 
and the principal is manovaha (Great Epic, p.35), like cittavaha 
nadi (comm. to Sutra iii. 38). Precise is the account of the 
Yogin’s “soul path’? in xii. 185, where are described the fire 
in the head, protecting the body, and the accompanying breath, 
prana, which here ‘is the spirit itself. The breaths I have 
discussed, Great Epic, pp.36 and 172 and referred to this chapter 
with its “ten breaths” (‘‘seven breaths’, ib. p. 37, may be ref- 
etred to in still another passage sapta marga vayoh, xii, 51-6), of 
which the usual five are described (e.g. vahan mutram purisam 
ca‘py apanah parivartate). It touches on the Yogin’s path, 
as well. The single prdna, bearing heat, descends to the anus 
and returns upward again, all the prdnas, however, being 
collected (?) in the navel, nabhimadhye Sarirasya sarve pranas 
ca Samsthitah (185, 14). Urged by the ten pranas, the veins 
bear food-essences all over the body, starting from the breast 
(hrdaya, 15). Then follows 16. 


esa margo ’tha yoganam yena gacchanti tatpadam 
jitaklamah sama dhir& murdhany Gtmanam adadham. 


The corresponding passage, iii, 213, 17, has yoginam and 
adadhuh in the last stanza and pratisthitah in 14 (signifi- 
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:cant of the relation between the pseudo-epic -and earlier | 
epic, even in philosophy). The section thus recognizes the 
main duct of the Yogin’s soul-path, the susumnd, which is 
first known by that name in Moaitri vi. 21, trdhvag nédi 
susumanikhya (Kathaka vi. 16; Prasna. iii, 6; Taitt. i. 6). 
‘Ordinarily, the simple rule is: manah prdane nigrhniyat pra- 
nam brahmani dhérayet, nirvedad eva nirvanam na ca kim- 
cid vicintayet, xii, 189, 16-17 (compare also the note below, 
p. 362, on prénas). : 
A more general description, in vii. 143, 34-35, says that 
‘one “offered his vital breath in breaths sunk his eye in the 
sun his mind in water; and became yogayukta. In a cor- 
responding, passage ib. 192, 52, aman samkhyam asthitah as 
‘well as yogam Gsthaya, 49, takes a fixed posture, bending 
‘his head up!* and his stomach out. The Yoga postures, 
asana, sutra ii. 46, are alluded to again xiii. 142, 8-10, 
-described as virdsana, viraSsayya, mandakayoga, between two 
-fires. But in this case of popular yogacarya; the Yogin is 
‘born again in the Naga-world or as a king as the result 
-of his piety (38-43), although he is supposed to have “put 
‘dharana in his heart”. I do not know what the manda- 
kayoga (sayana) is, but the commentator says it is explained 
in the Hathasastra.!® These yogas; however, are in the 
“part only. austerities of the older type, on a par with and 
grouped with cittayagniyoga and sthandile Sayana, sl 10, 
which is also called a yoga in 141. 111, sthandilasayana 
yogah sakaparnanisevanam (such as are described also in 
ii, 2€0, 105 and often). The confusion shows clearly that 


14. So Visnu stands (in xii. 344. 60) ekapédasthitah ii:dhvatGhur 

‘.  udanmukhah. The mahaniyama austerity recognized as ‘Vedic’ 

“" consists’ in standing on one: leg, ‘‘up-looking’’? and ‘‘holding 
up arms”, with devoted mind or a thousand years of the 
gods (iirdhvadrsti, bahu, ekagram manas, ekapida), xii, 341, 
46:48, 

i5. It is mentioned agaim in the list at xii. 304..9 ff., where 

appear virdsana, Virasthin a, and the mandiikagayin, together 
with a long list of ascetic observances. Compare also virayoga, 
(xiii. 142. 57 In vi. 120, 36. etc, viraSayya), is merely a ‘‘hero’s bed”’. 
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the term yoga, applied inferentially to the dsana or posture 
of the regular Yoga practice, had also absorbed the mean- 
ing of tapas, so that any austerity, whether. in pranayama 
exercises. or not. was called. yoga. Austerity is thus caused 
by yoga, xii, 153, 36. Both are the sign of nivgtti, or 
renunciation for. the sake of the soul of him who is yukto 
yogam prati-sada prati samkhyanam eva ca | (xii. 141. 83), 
whether he be an. ascetic, now at the foot of a tree, now. 
lying on the ground, now. wandering about, or engaged on 
the technical -virasayya etc. So far as I know, the term 
Gsana is not an early techinicality. It is not found in the: 
first Upanisads, but is recognized (apparently) by the Gita, 
where it seems to have the sense it has in the Ksurika 
and other late Upanisads and in Buddhistic language (e.g. 
Buddhacarita, xii. 117). The meaning of dharmaratrisama- 
‘sana in xiii, 141, 9 is unknown to me.t® 

Those recognized in the AnuSasana as Yogins thus in- 
clude ascetics of every, sort, though they have formal. divi-. 
sions. .“‘Beggars of this class,’ muktah, and. yuktah, are 
grouped in four species the Kuticaka and BahUdaka are 
Tridandins, the former living. alone in a hut and the latter 
visiting Tirthas;° the Hamsa and Parama-hamsa are Eka- 
dandins, the former living in a hermitage, the latter “being 
“freed from the three gunas”’, according to Nilakantha explana- 
tion. of xiii. 141, 89, where the names alone of the four 
classes are given with the statement that their superiority 
is the order. of their. names.*? 


The Yati, a term equivalent to Yogin, and expressing the 


16. It is the second of the five. first mentioned duties called (as 
a group) rsidharma (a Gauda v. 1. is dharmacakram sanatanam). 
N. rays samyag&sana. 


17. The following discourse treats of the Froth- drinkers, Phenapas 
(cf. v. 102 6), Valakhilyas (Munis, perfect in austerity, , living 
in the sun’s disc, the size of a thumb-joint, ahgusthaparva~ 
matrah), Cakracaras (divinities living in the moon), Samprak- 
sdlas, Asmakuttas, Dantoltikhalikas (141. 104; 142. 11), saints 
who husk rice with their teeth, etc..; cf. ix. 37. 48. The 

_ “thumb- -long seers” adorn a tale-in i, 31,8. ~~ 
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‘sense sometimes given. by the desiderative yuyuksat, “one 
‘desiring to concentrate his mind,’’!® jijfiisamana “desiring 
knowledge”, must be not only nirmanyu (as also nirdvandva 
and nirveda) but also nirvana, studying not. Sastras but Om. 
It is added here that if a Brahmin will not be a Yati, he 
should travel pravasin, for a home-staying priest gets no 
‘glory, xiii, 36 ; so ii. 55, 14. a 

The dharana referred to above, is the cause of Yoga 
power. First the five faults must be cut off, and then, 
according to xii. 237, 3 (chinnadoso munir yogam mukto 
yunjita dvyddasa). one should consider the twelve points of 
‘Yoga, namely: — . 


desakarmanuragarthan upayapayaniscayah 
caksurahdrasamharair manasa darsanena ca, 


that is, in a free version. ‘of the texts free syntax, he should 
see to the place (being pure), the acts (proper), his incli- 
nation (being restrained), the objects (of his thought or 
senses being propitious to Yoga-discipline), the means (that 
is, the posture as a means of Yoga, being correct) his (mind) 
renouncing (passion), his determination (in faith), his sense- 
“organs (being controlled), his food (pure) his nature (sub- 
dued), his will (perfected), his system correct. Then comes 
the dhdranas. These are here trials of mental concentration 
of a severe sort. The faults are a net. vdgura, out of which 
he must escape by cutting it, as in ‘the passage above, 
and Dr. P. 370, and elsewhere, xii. 301, 15-17. So in xii. 

99, 3-4; dsaitgah sreyaso miulam...chitva ’*dharmamayam 


_. papam, “The root of fellcity is freedom from’ ties; on 


cutting the bond of wrong,” etc. .The cutting is done, 
of. course, with the “sword” of Yoga equanimity, xii, 255, 
7. It may be remarked, parenthetically, that the Yogin, 
besides laboring for the abstraction desired, also (naturally 


18. Also metaphorical : atha’ s@mtvaramanasya ratham (==yogam) 
eva ene ahaa gantumanaso vidhim vaksyami, Sighragam, 
237. 13. 
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but inconsequently) pravs for it; manasas ca samadhir me 
vardheta "har ahah, xii. 199. 13. . But ordinarily the state 
is induced by restraint of breath. as in xii, 192, 13-14 (cf. 
xv. 99, 59) ; pranadhGranamatram. tw kesim cid upapadyate, 
Sramena mahata kecit kurvantl pranadharanam. 


For samadhi is really gained only by intense effort anal 
fine. work. The terms are indifferently samadhi or samd- 
dhana (though the latter is united with manas ot Gtman), 
dharana or dharanam, e.g., Gtmanas ca samadhane dharanam 
prati ‘nidarsanani, “the indications of the spirit’s .concentra- 
tion as regards fixing the mind,” xii. 301. 30 = atmasama- 
dhanam yuktva yogena tattvavit, ib. 353 yogi dharanasu 
samahitah, ib. 37. 


The general preliminary process. is ‘the placing of the spirit i in. 
different parts of the hogy: 


» Saphsa Kanthe ca sirse ca hrdi vaksasi parsvayoh 
darsane sravane ca pi ghrane- ca ’mitavikrama 
sthanesy etesu yo yogi mahdavratasamahitah 

Gtmana siksmam Gtmanam. yunkte samyag visdmpate 

_ sa Sighram acalaprakhyam karma dagdhva  subhisubham 
uttamam yogam Gsthdya yadi ’cchati vimucyate 


“A Yogin who, devoted to the great observance, ?? properly 
‘fixes his subtils spirit on these places, the navel, neck, head, 
heart, stomach sides, eye, ear, and nose, having quickly 
‘burned away all. good and bad actions, though they be like 
a mountain (in size) by applying himself to the highest Yoga 
is. released, if he wishes’. 


In this passage, xii, 301, 39 ff, the dharanas .may. be 
acts conducive to fixedness of mind, that is, besides this 
fixing of the mind, abstemiousness and subduing the passions. 
A passage to be cited presently gives another meaning to 
this term which perhaps applies ‘here as well. According to 


MD 


19. The mahavrata may’ be the one described, or that called in 
the Sitra (sarvabhauma-) mahavrata, i.e, yamah, ii. 31 (30). 
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the present exposition, the whole. discipline of Yogin lies 
first in fixing the spirit on different patts of the body 
and then dieting, in chastity, and in renouncing sensual 
pleasures of all kinds.2® The Yogin eats but once daily, 
ekGharah, of dry barley or rice-grains and sesama, avoiding 
oil, snehinam varjane yuktah, ‘and drinking less and less 
milk and water,.which “after a long time” imparts Yoga- 
power, bala. Or he may avold meat altogether (as an alter- 
native means of acquiring power),- adhandam (unusal word, 
also xili; 75.8) mamsam. uposya. The text continues: “By 
overcoming desire, wrath, cold and heat, and rain; fear, 
care breathing, sv@sa,2} and human sense-objects, paurusdn 
visayan (“sounds pleasant to men”, says the commentator), 
sensuality, thirst, (delights of) touch, sleep, nidra, and sloth 
hard to overcome, .tandrim durjayam, the wise and great 
Yogins, mahdtmanah, void of passion, vitaragah,2* make 
glorious the spirit through. the spirit (self), by means of 
meditation and study, dhyanadhyayanasampada.?* Ward is the 
great path, maha@pantha (like wandering through a forest on 
a way beset with robbers), and few hold it to the end, 
but he is called a great sinner, bahudosa, who entering the 
way, yogamargam asadya gives up. Easy is it ‘(in compa- 
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20. The logical order is not closely ‘kept. Subjugation of the 
senses is, of course, the “prior path”, as it is called in 
xii. 195, 10, though here also eka@gram dharayen mandli 
(pindikrtye ‘ndri yagramam) precedes in the description. In 
xiii, 141. 8, it is said that “those. who have subdued their 
senses must learn the Atman, and then afterwards, tatah pascat, 
desire and wrath must be overcome’. 


21. The word used in Pat. Sitra, ii, for in breathing, as opposed 
to- pragvaisa, out-breathing, in pranayama (after correct posture 
has. been taken). On the five seven, and ten epic ‘‘breaths’’, 
cf. op. cit. p. 171 ff. 

‘22, Compare Pat. Siitra, i. 37, vitaragavisayam va cittam. 

23. Patafijali’s definition of nivamah also includes study, saucasam- 
tosatapahsvadhyayesvarapranidhanani, ii.-32. This may be mere 
muttering’ of texts. The epic has a whole section on the 
rewards of the japaka, xii. 197 (also 196 and 198), Compare 
Pat. Siitra, ii, 44. : 
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rison) to stand upon the sharpened edges of razors, ksur- 
adharasu (compare Kdathaka, iii. 14,.and Ksurik@ up), but 
hard for the uncontrolled to stand by the Yoga discipline 
of fixing the mind”, dharanadsu tu yogasya duhstheyam akrtat- 
mabhih, xii, 301, 54. ~ . ; . 
On the dharanas -occur. the following stanzas, xii. 237, 
14-6. a 
sapta ya dharanah krtsna vagyatah pratipadyate | 
prsthatah parsvalde ca ’nyas tavatyas tah pradharanah 
kramasah parthivam yac ca vayavyam kham. tatha payah 
jyotiso. yat tad aisvaryam ahamkdarasya buddhitah © 
avyaktasya tathai ’svaryam kramasah pratipadyate 
vikramas. ca@ "pi yasyai te tatha yuktesu yogatah 
-tatha yogasya yuktasya siddhim Gtmani pasyatah 


As this description of the would-be Yogin is prefaced by 
the image of him “eager to hitch his (mental) ear’, ratham 
yuyuksatah the goad of which is “all the Tantras”, sarva- 
tantrapratoda, it may be suspected that we have a bit of 
real Tantric literature before us,—only suspected, since tantra 
in the epic is synonymous -with any manual of instruction, 
for example, dharmatantra is dharmasastra, but reasonably, 
so, since, on the other hand, Yoga-Tantras are specifically 
mentioned in the. pseudo-epic besides Yoga-Sastras.24 The 
general sense of the verses is clear enough. The author 
gives the “speedy rule” of the Yogin’s. progress, until 
he “steps out, released, after passing beyond the Yoga- 
mastery”, yogaisvaryam atikranto yo niskramati mucyate, Sl. 
40. The account thus naturally. begins with the fixation of 
mental activity on one object, as does that of Pataijali, 
iii. 1, and as Patafijali reckons prajid as “‘sevenfold’’, sap- 
tadha, at ii. 27, so the author first reckons. the fixations, 


24. The simplest meaning, however, is perhaps the best, and tantra 
would then be identical with’ the discipline alluded to in xii. 
215. 21 : atha va na pravarteta (vy. 1. prakasgeta) yogatantrair 
upkramet ; yena tantrayatas tantram vrttih syat tat tad Gcaret. 
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of mind as seven (saptadhG may. be the original here also) 
to which he adds seven more, then gives eight ‘‘masteries”’ 
or “lord-ships”, proceeds with the Yogin’s ‘(victorious) 
progressions” (mental stages, as the commentator says, 
vikramG anubhavakramah), and ends with their “fruit” and 
the Yogin’s perfectoin, siddhi, “according to the (regular) 
Yoga- -discipline”. As appears from’ what follows (see below), 
the “progressions” or ‘‘stages” are the hallucinations, which 
arise before perfection but after the attainment of ‘‘mastery”. 
The latter is exercised, according to the text, over the five 
elements, egoism, intellect, and prakrti (the regular tattvas 
of the system in their order), not according to the regular 
“eightfold mastery”, of miraculous powers. But to that are 
the dharanas applied. The commentator is inclined to omit 
Prakrti, avyakta, and-.refer them to the other seven men- 
. tioned (that is, five elements, ahamka@ra and buddhi), while 
the pradhdranads (pra as in pravisya, prapautra, meaning con- 
nected but remote) apply to the ‘‘intercepted” applications 
vyavahitah, which are in fact one of three divisions of know- 
ledge in Pat. Sutra, iii, 25, suk smavyavahitaviprak t's tajfianam. 
The distinction between prsthatah and pdrsvatah is explained 
s ‘farther and nearer”, namely, fixing the attention on the 
mandala of the moon, sun, or pole star (as in Pat. Sutra. 
iii, 26-28), or (“nearer” on the end of the nose, the brows, 

the throat-well, kanthakiipa, (as in Pat. Sutra, iii. 30, kan- 
thakupe .ksutpipGsanivrttih, that is, ‘“‘samadhi in reference 
to the throat well results in averting hunger and thirst’’). 


The use of dharayam asa, the constant expression | of 
Yoga-practice, naturally led to the companion-noun being 
- employed as object of concentration. ‘As such, though with 
doubtful application in regard to the numbers, it is correctly 
explained here, and this use is rendered still more certain 
by the following description of Bhisma’s death, xiii, 169, 2: 
(tusnim babhiiva). 


dharayim Gsa cétminam dharandsu yathakramam. 


“in. regular succession he concentrated his soul upon the 
objects of concentration”. (ddhdrddisu, N), when ‘“‘his 
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breaths, forced together .sgmniruddhah, ascenced, and his soul 
being forced together. in all the resting places, after cleav- 
ing his head went like a meteor, maholke ‘va, to the sky”, 
as is added in 7, where samniruddhas tu tena *tma  saryesy 
dyatanesu shows Gtman as pranas. The dhdarands, then. are 
objects of contemplation. The earlier description, by the way, 
has here only | tusnim Gsit...yojya ’tmanam vedanam samni- 
yamya, Vi. 121. 56. 

A “seven-fold province” of the ‘four-fold. samadhi’ is 
recognized by the commentator to Sutra iii. 51, and very 
probably the first division made was meditation on the senses 
and two higher fattvas, egoism and intellect.25 Seven may 
be used in the sense of “many” but tavatyas. is rather 
against this supposition.2® In any case, the passage indi- 
‘cates a numbered arrangement of subjects of contemplation and 
seems to’ imply a full systematization. The pradharanas might 
be “‘intenser”, but if taken as remoter concentrations they 
would answer to the general terms of Pat. Sutra, i. 39, 
yatha, *bhimatadhyanad va (“objects. without, such as the 
moon”). I believe, however, that the application of prst- 
hatah parsvatas ca has. been misunderstood by the com- 
mentator (and by the English translator),?7 in consequence - 


25. On the Yogia’s ‘subtile seven’, compare Great Epic,-p. 173. - 
The epic’s bhuvanani sapta may be the ‘“‘seven spheres” named 
in the system xii. 187. 26. Seven over-worlds, lJokadh and, 
seven under-worlds are traditional, iii. 3. 45 ; v. 102. 1 
(rasatala). , , 

26. Curiously enough, Pat. Sitra, iii. 16 to 29, gives seven and 
fourteen ‘‘near and remote’? forms of knowledge. resulting 
from a combination of. dharana, dhyana, samadhi. They are 
not enumerated however, but possibly they were in the mind 
of the writer who gives the seven pradharanis. 

27, He is not that esteemed gentleman whose name appears on 
the title page and who -did not understand English at all, 
but Mr. K. Mohan Ganguli. His translation (very useful in 
many ways) gives not only the substance of the text but. 
sometimes the gist of the commientary as well, and even (as 
part of the Mhb.) Siitras cited by the commentator, ‘as in 
this instance, where ~ Pat. Sitra..-iii. 1, deSabandhac cittasya 
dharaya (cited by N.) appears as a verse of the epic ! 
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of his ignoring here the metaphor of which this verse still 
forms a part. For, as I have said, we have to do in this 
passage with an allegorical war-car, yoga, with which the 
would be yogin, when once equipped hastens on to victory 
(compare the opening of the -Amrtabindu.Up.). Hence the 
strange use of vikramah for stages in his progress, and hence 
also the use of prsthatah parsvatas. ca, to understand which, 
in connection with the metaphor, we must remember ‘the 
‘position of the chariot guards, prsthagopas and parsvagopas 
“or, as they are called in a similar description of ‘another 
allegorical war-car, viii, 34, 45, prstharaksas and paripars- 
vacaras. For.the van and rear and flank and _ technically 
known (adverbially) as puratah, prstha and parsvayoh, vi. 
90. 37, while yoga in camp-parlance, is hitching up or har- 
nessing up. The preliminary description of this Yogin’s cha- 
riot explains that upadya and apaya are its pole, the apdna 
-breath its axle, the prdna-breath its yoke, all the Tantras 
its goad, knowledge its charioteer, faith and restraint, dama, 
the fore-guard, purahsara, renunciation its more distant pro- 
“tector behind, anuga, meditation, dhydna, its field of action, 
gocara (with other parts here omitted). Next follows the 
phrase cited above of the ratham yuyuksatah, whose rule, 
vidhi, will be -described, and thencome the dhfrand verses ; 
so that. the whole passage should be translated : ‘‘The silent 
Yogin (in this mental chariot) acquires all the seven. intent- 
nesses and as many different fore-intentnesses (as his imme- 
diate guard), in the rear and on the flanks (respectively) ; 
(guarded by these) step by step he acquires what (is called) 
the mastery of earth and air, space and fluid (mastery), and 
that of light, of egoism, and mastery in respect of intellect . 
and also by another step (that) of Prakrti ; and so he be- 
holds in himself success (victory) when thus equipped with 
Yoga-practice ; and there comes next, in consequence of his 
equipment, yogatah, the following victorious advances” (stages). 

These “victorious advances” are preliminary hallucinations 
(compare Svet. Up. ii, 11), which show the spirit first. as 
having a smoky appearance. Then appears a rupadarsana 
of the spirit, “like water in space’, Then this passes away 
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and a fire-worm, become visible. After this the spirit appears _ 
in a wind-form, attaining wind-like (air- -like) subtility and 
whiteness, Svatam gatim gatva suksmam apy uta, 


The powers attained are then described. They have the 
following effects?® : Earth-mastery gives one srsti, the abi- 
lity to create things “‘like Prajapati’’; air-mastery, to make 
earth shake, with one’s finger, toe, hand, or foot, this being 
the attribute, guna, of wind (air-element) ; mastery of space 
(or ether), the power “to. appear of the same color with 
space (ether) and conceal one self. Then one at will can 
drink up all- Gyah (of water, such as tanks, etc.) ; and be-— 
come too glorious to be seen and have this glory diminish 
(as one will, by applying the mastery. of the water-element, 
and the fire-element, respectively, as is to be inferred. These five 
(elements) are. thus brought into the power (of the Yogin) vasd- 
nugah, as he subdues egoism (compare Pat. Sutra, i. 40, para- 
manuparamamahattvanto ’sya vasik@rah) ; and when he has sub- 
.dued these six and intellect, buddhi, which is the soul of these 
six, then at last vyakia self becomes avyakta and _ there 
appears in him “complete faultless illumination”, nirdosapra- 
tibhakrtsna.. Such is the siddhi-process of the -Yogin (ib. 
‘16, 21- 26). This pratibha is the objective of the Yogin, 
till he surpasses mastery (as cited above) ; compare atikran- 
tagunaksaya, cited op. cit. p. 162.29 
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The hallucinations ate referred to again, for example, in 
xiii. 73. 4, where it is said, “They who are firm in their 
observance with their unpolluted mind even here on earth 
have visions of (heavenly) worlds appearing like dreams’’, 


28. No notice is taken here of the Yoga-power which is most named 
in Brahmanic and Buddhistic literature, memory of previous” 
births. The epic elsewhere indicates its universality in having 
several forms of the names for it, jatismaraga, jatismarata; 
jatismaratva (xiii. 109, 15).. 

29. The rest of this passage relating to the twenty-five fattvas of 
the Sdmkhya-and Yoga has been discussed in ‘my Great -Epic, 
pp, 113, 117. On p. ib. 165, [have cited the ‘impediments’ 
of Siira, iii. 37. oS 
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svapnabhiitams ca tan lokan pasyanti ha’ ‘pi Suvratah i. e., 

the samadhi or Yoga- concentration of their last hour. a is 
introduced as an argument to prove the existence of such 
worlds. Compare Pat. Siitra, i. 38, svapnanidrajianda ’valam-’ 
banam va. By Yoga-power the Great Vision of the Dead 
is produced at the end of the epic story, where all the 
heroes appear “‘like visions in the: night’, nisi suptotthita 
xv 31. 1.: ‘ ; 


Another passage says in regard to the hour of death 
that the Yogin, as he frees himself from the objective world, 
attains the original ddyd, Prakrti, just as. rivers attain the 
ocean; but if not freed, he sinks down like a house built 
of sand in water, xii, 299, 34-35, 


Yatha samudram abhitah samsritGh saritoprah 
tatha ‘dya@ prakrtir yogad abhisamSriyate sada 
snehapasair bahuvidhair a@saktamanaso narch 
‘prakrtistha visidanti jale sdikatavesmavat 


There is here, apparently, no recognition of Prakrtilaya 
as a stage preliminary to perfected emancipation, as taught 
in Pat. Sutra, i. 17 and 19 (the latter, bhavapratyayo 
videhaprakrtilayanam). This verse has the Vedanta image 
‘of absorption, like a river in the ocean, and is preceded 
by the Mahayana image of the one who is perfect being 
‘unwilling to return to the further Sure: of the river: he 
has crossed,- ib. 31. 


‘na hy anyat tiram Gstidya punas tartum vyavasyati 
durlabho disyate hy asya vinipdto mahG@rnave. 


The same section contains a passage on. the vitardga, sl. 
10, which has several Sitra terms, though it is doubtful 
whether they are technical; but I cite, it as it gives at 
least parallels to the image of the house (which is bere 
one’s own), of bhrama,.as used above, notes the importance 
of abhydsa (Sutra, i. 32 has this term as applied to one 
principle to oppose the obstacles of samadhi) or constant 
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practice, and mentions again the klesas, which is the Sutra 
term for the usual epic ‘faults’. The twentieth stanza accord- 
ing to the commentator, whom (with Bohtlingk) I do not 
follow, employs vistarah and samksepah as if they were. 
recognized equivalents of ceremonial and spiritual exercises ; 
299, ‘18- 22 ae 31; repested) 


ie ‘Yathad ’ndhah svagrhe yukto hy abhydsad eva sities 
tatha: yuktena manasa prajno gacchati tai gatim 
(Comm. Yogabhyasah karya ity Gha) 


19, maranam janmani proktam janma vai marandasritam 
avidvan moksadharmesu baddho bhramaii sakravat 


20a, buddhimargaprayatasya sukham tv iha paratra ca 
b, vistarah klesasamyuktah samksepas tu sukhavahah 
c, pardrtham vistarah sarve tyagam Gimahitain viduh 


21, -yatha mrnala ’nugatam Gsu muficati kardamam 
tatha ‘ima purusasye ’ha manas& parimucyate . 


22, manah -pranayate *tmaénam sa enam abhiyuiijati— 
yukto yada sa bhavati tad& tam’ paSyate param. 


As a blind man in his own house goes by ieing intent 
and only by practice, so the wise man goes the right way 
by having an intent mind.’ Death. and birth are interde- 
pendnet; one ignorant of the rules for emancipation re- 
volves about, bound like a wheel; but eternal happiness is 
his who has advanced upon the path of knowledge. Vast 
riches bring sorrow; res angusta, happiness. All wealth is 
for another’s sake, but renunciation (or worldly things) they 
say is one’s own happiness. As the lotus-stalk leaves the 
mud attached (to it), soa man’s spirit is freed from thought 

. One controls thought and so makes his self (spirit) intent. 
When he gets intent he sees him (self) the highest”, (him- 
self as Atman). The words in 20b, _samksepas tu sukha- 
vahah, embody the idea in PGt ii. 42, samtosad uttamah 
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sukhalabhah. The thought is common, iii, 2, 41-46, (ills of 
wealth). . 


The Yoga of foéditauion is fourfold, dhyanoyogo catur- 
vidiah but just what divisions are meant are not apparent 
from the discussion. The commentator, referring to several 
Sutras, e.g., i. 34, and 38-39, attempts to solve the problem ; 

but the only fourfold division that can be ‘got from’ the 
' text is that of dhydna itself with three accessories. The Yogin, 
it is said, should be free of klesas and nirveda, — anirvedo 
gataklesah, and then, xii. 195, 15: me 


webrad ca vivekas ea vitarkas co ’pajayate 
muneh samadadhanasya prathamam dhyanam aditah 


One is reminded of Pat. Sutra, ii, 26, where complete 
viveka is said to be a means toward the rejection of the 
visible.;. while in ii. 33. vitarka, preceded (as is this passage 
by klesa) by lobha krodha, moha, is questionable practices 
open to argumentation, which may be here implied (as power 
to avoid these questionable practices), At any rate this 
group of “consideration, discrimination, and argumentation, 
(which) are..subsequent in the case of one engaged in suma- 
dhi”, may be compared with the group in Sutra i. 17 where 
samadhi is “conscious” because accompanied with. vitarka 
and vicdra (as well as: joy and egoism, vitarkavicaranandas- 
mitanugamat samprajatah). The gradual growth of intent- 
ness, tatha yogah pravartate, is likened to the focussing of 
sunlight with a burning-glass, yatha bhanugatam.tejo manih 
Suddhah samadhina@ Gdatte, xii. 299, 12. 


‘One passage cited above in regard to the eight gunas 
might be an allusion to the eight mahasiddhis (or. siddhis) 
called anima, laghima, garima, prapti (=mahima), prakamya, 
isitva, vaSsitva, kamavasdayitva, indicated’ by Pat. Sutra, iii... 
45, tato "nimadipradurbhavah (cf. i. 40). These ‘Yoga-powers 
often alluded to as astagunam aisvaryam, e.g., xii 340. 55, 
and are called, in general bhiitis, vibhutis, aisvarya, or yoge- 
Svaraiva, powers or masteries and are grouped in the epic 
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as animdlaghimapraptih at xii, 303, 16. They are attributes 
of God. In the invocation at xiii, 14. 420, the form - is 
animamahimapraptih, but in Tantric lists the two last (as 
indicated above) are synonymous and C. 1015 has for mahima 
the v.1 laghima. The vasitva of the Tantric list is in. the 
epic prabhavisnutva (Great Epic, p. 108). The form prabha- 
visnu is applied to the (divine) lord of the treasury ; pra- 
bhavisnus ca koSasya jagatas ca tatha prabhuh, xii. 290, 8. In 
ordinary language, the aisvaram balam of a priest in Brahmin, 
‘unthinkable, undual’’ i. 78, 38. Further, instead of Yoga-. 
practice, austerities alone are said, in xii. 161, 5, to give 
“mastery”? (the old view), aisvaryam rsayah praptas tapasai ’ya. 

Examples of these powers are given in the epic, one or 
two at length and of considerable interest.?° 


Through Yoga one becomes the size of an atom, asivar- 
yayogad anumatro bhitva, and enters.a lotus-stalk, xii. 343. 
42. The power of the Yogin can be projected into the 
body of another and the latter be powered perpetually with 
it. Thus when Vidura dies, his body rests against a tree, 
but he himself by Yoga enters the body of the king, who 
thus becomes stronger and is filled with Vidura’s many 
virtues, while the sage, leaving there his power, ‘‘obtained 
the Santanika worlds,” xx. 26, 26-29. . 


Another term for Yoga-power is manisad. By means of 
this, Cyavana, at xii. 55, 19, hypnotizes his subject and 
makes appear a grove, mansions, jewels, etc., “as in-a 
vision”, ib. 53. 68 and 54, 15. 

-A very clear case of the exercise of hypnotic power (citta- 
syaparasariravesah, Pat. Sutra, iii. 38) exploited as Yoga-power 
is that narrated in xiii. 40 ff. The sage here projects him- 


‘30. What a Yogin can do, in epic theory, has been told in my 
Great Epic, p. 108, etc. The present cases give examples in. 
epic narrative. I have no example of some of the powers. 
But making oneself many thousands”, which is alluded to in the 
epic, op. cit., and is recognized as kayavyitha in the commentary 
to Sitra, iv, 4, is in iii, 82, 23.a power of Siva; who in iii. 
83, 163 is a Yoga-lord. 
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self into the body of the subject by means of. the. subtile 
spirit, which is described as of the size of the thumb, xii. 
285, 175 and 290, 12. The latter passage describes how 
USanas being Yogasiddha, that is, possessed of the mahd-: 
siddhis, -projected himself into Kubera and so got power, 
over him (by Yoga) to take away his wealth and slip away, 
yogatmakena ruddhy4...yogendtmagatam krtva nihsrtas , ca. 
This angered the Mahayogin (Siva), who tried to throw a 
weapon at USanas, but the latter through Yoga-power, yoga- 
siddhatma, appeared on the end of the weapon, sila, directed 
against him, being able to do this in the form of know- 
ledge, vij#atartipah...tapahsiddhah (16 and 17). 


To return to the hypnotic trance narrated in AnuSasana. 
This pupil of a sage, being left in charge of his Guru’s 
wife and finding her inclined to be too familiar toward a visitor, 
projects himself into her by Yoga-power, yoga-bala, and restrains 
her from following her own inclination, making her change 
the words she intended to speak. He abides in her “‘limb 
-by- limb”, like a shadow, like a person stopping in an empty 
house which he finds on his way, soiling her as little as a 
drop of water soils a lotus-leaf, standing in her like a 
reflection. in. a mirror, xiii, 40, 46, 47, 50-51, 58 ; 41. 13, 18. 


Though the tale is supernatural of the tricky deceiver 
Indra, mdayavin, 40, 43, it illustrates clearly enough the con- 
‘ception of Yoga-power. The subject is unconscious of the 
influence, uvasa raksane yukto na ca sa.tam abudhyata, 40, 
59. But the operator’s eye is ‘fixed’, for his spirit is 
away from it. His body is -“‘moveless, like a picture’’, 
dadarsa...kalevaram, -niScestam stabdhanayanam yathiilekhya- 
gatam tatha. The subject wished to rise at the entrance of 
the guest and politely say “who art thou?’ but “being 
stiffened and restrained” by the operator ‘‘she was unable 
to move”. The guest says, “Constrained by Anafiga, Love, 
I come- for thy sake, O thou. dulce tidens”, but she was . 
still “‘unable to rise and speak”, for the virtuous pupil 
“restrained her senses by the bonds of Yoga’’, “ nijagraha 
mahateja yogena balavat, babandha yogabandhais ca tasyah 
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sarvendriyani sah, so that she was nirvikdra, unalterable, 41 
3-12.. The process of acquiring influence is -described with 
_ some detail. The operator sat beside the fair subject, be- 
fore . the expected guest arrived, and caused her to have 
virtuous desires, samdsinah...upasinim anindyangim yatharthe- 
samalobhayat. “Uniting, samyojya, the beam of his own 
eyes with. the- pes of her eyes, he entered her body, as 
wind does space” , 40. 56-57. Her restrained state is des- 
cribed as due to- confusion of mind induced by Yoga-power 
yogabalamohita, Al, 13. The subject is unconscious of the 
power but not otherwise unconscious; for when Indra 
addressed her again, saying “come’’, she “wished to reply”, . 
but the operator “turned aside this word”, and the word 
‘that actually escaped her (instead of being a welcome) was 
“Sir, what business have you to come here” ? And since 
‘these words were prompted by the learned saint, they were 
spoken in excellent Sanskrit, vani samskarabhiisana (instead 
of the patois she would naturally have used, ib. 15). But 
though speaking thus “under another’s will”, paravdcd, “she 
felt ashamed (of her rudeness). -After this-the operator, “re- 
‘leasing the woman and entering into his own body addressed 
Indra”, “ib. 19. 


The later pseudo- -epic of — the Anusasana_ and Anugita 
‘(with the last part of Santi) introduces us to some new 
-words and ideas in connection with Yoga. Thus we ~ have 
the remarkable phrase niry2ga, reminding one of the Maitri 
and epic term (Great Epic, p. 41): nirdiman, but used ° in 
.a different sense. Personified Intellect, who had Yoga- 
power, aisvaryayoga;tha, came to Hari and he, yogena 
cai ‘nam niryogah, svayam niyuyuje tuda, xii. 350. 23, where 
‘niryoga means superior to yoga. In a preceding section, 
‘the equivalent of the yoga aisvara of Gita xi. 8, is found 
in the words, aisvaryena prayogena dvitiyam tanum Gsthitah 
(where the god, as in the Gitd, changes his form by Yoga- | 
power), xii. 348. 17 (in 63, nidraéyogam updgatah, sleep- 
‘yoga). Among the powers or masteries is that of knowing 
-another’s thoughts by Yoga, It may be merely a divine 
power to be able to do this by simple meditation, but 
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apparently dhydnam pravisya in xii. 343, 48, which gives _. 
this power is the equivalent of yogam pravisya, for it 
can scarcely be the other’s thought that is entered. here. 
Compare dhydnam agamat, ii 17. 27. Something quite | 
“new, again, is the wind called paravaha (paro vdyuh), 
which, in the after-time, anukdle, followed by Death and 
Yama. “takes away the breaths of all animate creatures 
and in the case of those that have made’ proper investiga- 
tion of the subject and are pleased with dhyanabhyasa 
(i.e., Yogins) fits for immortality, O ye metaphysicians.’’31 
This is the wind ‘because of which, when one is over- 
come, he comes back no more”, xii. 329, 49-52, one of 
the seven Vaha winds unknown to the -frequent writers 
on breaths and winds in the earlier epic, : but known. to 
the end-maker of the epic and to the makers of late 
Puranas. The saint’s departing soul becomes ‘wind’: and 
by Yoga-power, here yogavirya, enters the sun, for ‘the 
highest course cannot be attained without Yoga’, xii. 332, 
52-53. The later pseudo-epic gives the rite in detail. One 
faces the east, sitting on kusa-grass, in a place that is 
level and clear ; then “in accordance with the sdastras and 
in accordance with rule, one who knows the proper order 
puts his soul in all the limbs, beginning with the feet, in 
regular succession, drawing in his hands and feet”: 


dharayim asa cai ‘tmanam yathasastram yathavidhi 
padaprabhr tigatresu kramena kramayogavit,* 
care panipadam samadaya.%8 , 


This was Suka. a mahdyogesvara, who thus ‘overcame 
space’, vihdyas, and flew through the sky as wind, through 


31. The inconsequent vocative of a careless text. 

32. Here yoga has the meaning of application (of the order) as in 
xiv. 21. 11, vijfidnayoga is ‘application of discrimination’. 

33. In nirvikarah samahitah, xii 330 15; samadhaya manah (after 
yunksva *tmanam), xv. 37. 28 and 30, samadhaya is mental, but 
_it.is physical (of a stone) in the.case cited in. the next paragraph 
and should perhaps be read here. - 
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‘the power of his buddhisamadhana, attaining to ‘success’ and 
‘abandoning (apparently after’ he had attained success). the 
“four kinds of faults”, xii. 333.2. and 334 I ff. and 20-26. 
‘The process is in marked contrast to that of the urdhva- 
-baliuh samahitah, ‘wp-arm devotee’, described in xii. 339. 2, 
and shows again the mingling of Sastra rule in Yoga-prac- 
tice with the half tapas or untutored asceticism which is 
confounded with it. According to xv. 34. 9, the compo- 
nent parts of the wise (Yogines N.) are eternal. The Yoga- 
‘practice of Vidura is'that of an ascetic. With. unkempt hair, 
‘naked, digvasah, he wanders through’ the woods, eating air 
“and holding a stone in his mouth,?+ vitamukhah, vitam 
mukhe samadhaya, xv. 26, 17; 37. 12; by which means of 
asceticism, tapobala, he won “‘success’, siddhi, 35, 3, as- well 
as by mental discipline, - yogadharma, dharanan manasa 
dhyanad yam dharmam kavayo viduh, 26, 30; 28, 16. 
New, too, is the division of samadhi into seven, with 
‘a new meaning, found in connection with the “seven diksdas”, 
that is, seven concentrations as exhibited in regard to the usual 
group of seven, viz., the five senses; mind,?5 and intellect. 
The occurs in the tad vanam allegory of xiv. 27. 2 ff, 
‘which, by the bye, seems to me to be the most probable 
explanation ‘of’ the -esoteric tadvanam found In Kena Up. 
31, tad dha tadvanam nama. ' Here the one who tells the - 
allegory of the great forest of life says, “after passing 
through the mahdadurgad 1-.entered a mahad vanam”, and is 


34, This is the usual form of common tapas (except for the unusual 
stone). Cyavana’s form was soaking in water, udavasa, xiii. 50 
3 ff., equally inconvenient for the practice of. high Yoga in the 
_Raja-yoga sense. Compare Buddhacarita, vii. 17, where soaking 
-. isa tapas. = 
35, -Sometimes mind and sometimes egoism. The five senses, manas, 
and buddhi are also the seven tongues of agni-vaisvanara, which — 
is within all the breaths, xiv. 20 19. But Yoga aisvarva, mastery, 
is sometimes over the ‘six”, senses and mind alone. This is 
a simpler phase, as is indicated by the companion-piece, indri= 
 yadharayam, in iii. 211. 20 and 21. (the whole passage is: from 
the Kathaka Up.), the latter phrase here embodying” the whole 
Yoga-rule.” ~ 
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asked kva tad vanam, when he explains it as Brahman, which 

some look on as a great tree of life and some as a great 

forest, 48, 1 (compare 51, 9, brahmavanam nityam). Likely | 
as not, the Upanisad. name was originally indicative of just 

such an allegory of tad vanam . brahma.. 


“Tt is, perhaps, unprofitable to discuss the still, later deve- 
lopment of the prana theory in connection with Yoga, and 
I will merely refer to what has already been said above 
on, this point, calling attention to che theory (also held by 
Max Muller) that speech precedes thought, in xiv. 91, where 
word comes into being before thought, since mental acti- 
vity depends on breath (speech) because of. the ‘priority. of. 
one breath over another (apana makes prana into apdna) ; 
together. with thé sacerdotal character of breaths (as five - 
priests); the peace-making character . of vyana alone, van- 
tyartham vydnam ekam.(as often in late passages, neuter 
form) ;°° the quarrel of breaths as to their relative supe- 
ridrity (imitation of older matter) and the judgment: 


sarve svavisaye Ssresthah sarve ca ’nyonyadharminah 


as given in xiv. 21. 10 ff, ib. 23. 22, and 24, 17. The 
whole discourse in regard to the: @yatana or resting-places 
of soul,.where Brahman: dwells with Soma, ‘Agni and Dhira 
as veins (Ch, Up. vii. 6. 1), ib. 20, 9. Here the breaths 
~ are enclosed in pairs, thus: uddna is between apanapranau 
(it is called uddna because of its. dyatatva of the breaths) ; 
pranadpanau are tetween samdnavydnau, and the latter are 
each used up or absorbed, lina or pralina, when | that 
(prana, presumably) is in the same condition.3? . 


36. Compare idam dhyinam idam yogam, xiii. 17,19 and other ‘anna 
cited passim in Great Epic. 


37. In a previous chapter there is enisubiated a theory of disease 
which has some interesting points. According to this, the 
pranas all over the body are restrained by wind which causes bodily 
best. The heat then pierces the jivasthana, the place of the 
; spirit, and to escape from this affliction the spirit leaves the. 
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This passage contains two»Yoga dogmas, first that be- 
cause he has obtained ‘mastery’ can have no master (he 
is lord, prabhu hence-no one is his master, isvara), there- 
fore a Yogin can take any form he will: anydnyas cai. ’va 
tanaso yathe’stam pratipadyate,. xiv.. 10. 24-25; and that 
the mind should be kept within (and. not without, bahyatah) | 
‘on the following avasathiis or retreats the, teeth, palate, 
tongue; throat, neck, breast, and the (veins) hrdayabandhana, 
ib. 37388 (compare above, a 350). , 


To the first of these. may be added conjoined ‘masteries’ 
implimed in xiv. 16. 22-23 ; kramamd@naS ca sarvasah antar- 
dhanagatijfias ca, going at will and disappearance from sight, 
Yogin. powers like those of the gods, for, as is said else- 
where, the gods, too, have the mastery” (Yoga-mastery), . 
deva§ caisvaryavanto vai, xv. 30 10 and 31, 14). Again, 
in xiii, 75, 12, it is said of the fruit. of restraint (various 
abjamas, and dama): 


YatrecchAgdmino dantah sarvasatrunisadanah 
‘prathayanti ca yad danta labhante tan na samSayah, 


:“Yogins can go as they will, kill all their foes, and get 
what -they wish’, powers especially attributed to them in the 
Sutra (the last being kamdvasdyitva, ‘doing as one will’). 
Another form of staterent is found in xiii, 29, 11: 


brahmanah kurute tad dhi yatha yad yac ca vaichati, 


body. The wind, _vayu, which is in the pranapanau breaths, 
‘goes up ‘and abandons the body, leaving the man without 
breath, his senses no longer being sensible, xiv. 17, 15 ff. 
Here the word. for srotas,. srotobhir yair vijanati indriyarthan, 
24 ; the same word for senses. as’ in Syet. Up. i. 5, and 
indicative of late authorship in both..cases. In i. 3. 152, 
srotas is aperture, (apéna, anus) ; in xii. 185, 11, both canals 
and aperture, 


38. Ib.'22 repeats the isika-mufja phrase, Kathaka iv. 17 ; and 
66 gives again six months as the time for learning Yoga, 
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“a priest does how and what he will’, making Yoga un- 
necessary. But some of a Yogin’s powers surpass even a 
priest’s. Thus in xiii, 31-32 Pratardana, owing to Bharadvaja’s 
entering into him by Yoga, “as soon as he was born be- 
came thirteen years old, and. recited the .whole Veda and 
the Veda of the how, attaining universal glory’, tejo lokyam. 
But what the Yogin accomplishes as a perfected and super- 
natural lord, the ascetic?® often accomplishes by secondary 
means. Thus Raika was a great ascetic, mahdtapah, and 
through his grace his wife and mother-in-law obtained children. 
But each had to embrace a tree and eat messes of food 
into which the sage had injected warrior-power and _ priest 
-power. By an unfortunate exchange of tree and food each 
woman got the child intended for the other, xiii, 4. 23-37. 


The austerities performed by the divinities are pure fapas. — 
Thus, for example, besides the instance already given, Aditi 
stands on one foot constantly to become Vishnu’s mother 
(in the Devayuga), and Surabhi for eleven thousand years : 


atopyata tapo ghoram 
vyatisthad ekapadena paramam yogam asthita 


xi, 83, 26-29. This is an -especially good instance of the 
way in which the terms were interchanged, ‘for finally this 
“Yoga” _ results only in tbe goddess pleasing Brahmin who 
grants hér the boon she desires. Only the highest gods 
employ Yoga alone, as when Siva becomes four-faced through 
yoga-uttama, xiii. 141. 4, . 8 : 


There is here, in general, no-distinction between the two 
forms, just as in the case above so in xiii, 29; 6, Matanga, 
an emaciated saint, stands one hundred summers on one 
toe angusthena, all skin and bones : 


39. °The naive anthropomorphizing of the Hindu does not shrink 
from imputing austerity and its potency to animals. Thus a 
parrot performs tapas,’ austerity, and by this means -recognizes’. 
a disguised god, xiii. 5. 14..Even the trees ‘in Hiran, apura 
“so about at will,” ka@macarinah, v. 100, 15. 
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sudurvaham vahan yogam krso dhamanisamtatah 
tvagasthibhuto dharmatma, 


4 passage worth citing also for its late use of Hosen vahati, 
‘endure’. 


Although there is no mention by name of Hatha Yoga, 
there is a clear indication of the difference- (between this 
and what was latter called Royal Yoga) in the account at 
xiv. 30 (where Nilakantha in fact, points out the distinc- 
tion). Here a pious fool who wishes to shut his mind and 
“organs — of sense (‘feast arrows on the seven” , 26) finally 
becomes sage and exclaims (30): 


-aho kastam yad asmabhih sarvam bahyam anusthitam. 


“the folly of my attending to. all the externals’, where 
appears the same antithesis as that noticed above. (bahyatah). 


' The expression mah@yoga seems to be a (logical) » deriva- 
tive of mahdyogin, the latter being analogous to: mahatapah. 
Visnu and even saints have the title, mah@yogin. In v. 68, 
ad fin., Visnu, his Gtmayoga and mdydyoga are mentioned 
together ; Vyasa is a mahdyogin, xii. 334.40. The sense is 
evidently not one who has mahdyoga but a ‘great Yogin’. 
One who- is.a ‘great Yogin’, _ however, must have “great 
Yoga’’ and this seems to be all the meaning of mahdyoga. 
In xvi. 4, 21, it-is the first stage of Krsna’s demise, mahdyogam 
upetya, ‘who in Gita ii. 9 is mahayogesvara, and in xvi. 4. 
26, yogacarya. 

“.. The compounds of yoga, other than those already men- 
tioned, ° vary between the sense of (loose) attachment and 
(close). union, The latter is the meaning is @tmayoga, which 
is equivalent to brahmabhutasya samyogah, iii, 211, 15, union 
with the absolute. But samyoga may be a “sign of ill”, 
if’ the union is with the objective world.4® The word anuyoga’ 


40. Thus, samyoga viprayogantah (life ends in death), xii. 331. 20; 
- yah» sajjati sa muhyati na tam sa duhkhamoksaya, samyoga duh- 
* khalaksanam, xii. 330. 8. So the ‘rope’ already referred to may 
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I have. discussed in a previous volume of the journal, ‘xx.” 
p. 24.. It means ‘fastening on’, and so in one. place ‘ques-" 
tion’, in another, ‘annoyance’, But no radical meaning is 
left in some compounds. Thus moksayoga is the equivalent 
of the later Rajayoga: “The Yoga-Sastra says that one should 
restrain the senses concentrate the mind on the soul, mana 
adimani: dharayet, and, _ having passed through austerities, 
‘should  cultivative moksayoga (the Yoga of emancipation). 
Such an one, devoted to one thing, ekdntasilah (as above), - 
sees soul in soul (self in self). if he can join soul to soul, 
yoktum Gtmanam Gtmani, beholding his soul as a form, 
rupam, as if-in sleep”, xiv. 19. 17-21. Here yoga has the 
same technical meaning as it has in ‘karmayoga and jiiana- 
yoga, not literally application to work or knowledge, but’ 
the kind of yoga-science characterized by necessary external 
actions as compared with’ that ‘characterized by discarding 
this in favour of psychical perfection, or in modern parlance 
Hatha and Raja Yoga, the latter occurring first in Gita ix. . 
2, as rajvidya radjaguhyam, while Hatha comes as near to 
being differentiated in xiii. 14.22 as anywhere: janmasiddhi- 
kriyayogaih (sevyamanas ca yogibhih), where the Sutra’s 
kriyadyoga, ii 1 (comm. to ii. 2), or practical Yoga is uni- 
quely contrasted with higher wisdom, as in the next verse © 
with karmayajfia (kriyayogaih sevyamanah), the god wor- 
shipped with Raja and Hatha Yoga or with ceremonial sacri- 
fices and Hatha Yoga, as the words may, perhaps, be divided 
and understood. The expression -praddhnavidhiyngastha in 
xii. 14, 428 appears to me to be equivalent to brahmayoga, 
but this and the preceding compounds (above) can be inter- 
preted differently. a nals 


Other points of the Yoga system and discipline, such 
as susupti, which are explained in the later epic, have 


-be,a ‘tie’ instead of a means of salvation, withal in the same 
nautical image; for on the one hand it is a nibandhana-rajjuh 
or tie that binds, and, on the other, an essential part of the 
ship that brings one safely across the river of life, dharmasthair- 
yavataraka (nauh), xii. 330..37 and 39. 
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been moré or less- fully treated in my Great Epic. The 
epic, for.example, gives the complete Samkhya scheme of 
Tattvas (with the addition of. the. Twenty-sixth Principle) 
as belonging equally to Samkhya and Yoga. On _ the 
subtile bodies, the colours of the soul, etc., see’ op-cit., 
pp 173, 179, etc. Especially interesting is the insistence 
on the physical (sensual) delights experienced hereafter by 
a Yogin, whose aim, according: to. other passages, should 
be renunciation of all. of them. The whole section, xiii. 
107 (with the preceding) should be read, to get an idea 
of the practical reward of asceticism, s/. 130 emphasizing 
the fact that it is mot an ordinary priest but a Yogin™ 
who is blessed with carnal felicity, sukhesva (here described) 
abhirato yogi. He rides around attended by self-luminous 
women, etc., and enjoys in heaven all the delights inten- 
sified which he renounced on earth. This teaching of 
asceticism is equivalent to saying, ‘“‘Be virtuous now, that 
you may sin hereafter.’ It is the result of blending two 
ideals. One appears from the time of thé oldest Upanisads, 
Ch. Up, viii. 12. 3; Ka@thaka, i. 25 ; and the older epic, 
where one is chaste on earth in order to enjoy a body 
in heaven, i. 46. 5 ; naturally enough there, but out: of 
place in the perfected view of the _ philosopher, whole 
ideal (isolation or unity with Brahman) is incompatible 
with it. For to the true Yogin of the epic such practices 
as are here held up as desirable are not only foolish but 
hellish (niraya is the fruit). ° 
The technicalities of philosophical Yoga have perforce 
been drawn from the latter epic. The earlier epic shows 
scarcely a trace of technical terms. Yet it cannot be 
maintained that the earlier epic does not offer abundant 
opportunity to divulge the science of Yoga or that the 
writers of this time were prone to hide their wisdom as 
a secret. - 
In Adi, in the many tales of saints and asceties, we are 
_ practically in a world not of Yogins but of Munis, who 
endure corporal: pains and. thereby attain power over the 
elements, get “‘divine sight,’ etc. The terms are largely for- 
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‘mulate, tapas tape, tapasy eva mano dadhe, first of Vasis-. 
tha, i. 99, 7 and 34, and then of ViSvamitra, i. 175. 47, 
the former having divine sight and the latter getting “success”, 
sidahi. -It is not yoga* but tapas, austerities, that sends Yayati 
to heaven, i. 90, 21, and the doors of heaven’, seven in 
number, include tapas, peace and self-restraint, but no Yoga 
is mentioned even when the grhastho ’panisat, the true teach- 
ing of one order, is expanded into a description of all the 
-orders, as in i. 91, 3 ff., where the Muni is exhorted to be 
nirdvandvah, tapasi karsitah. Even the word yoga, except 
_in the sterotyped yogaksema, e.g, 92. 17, which has noth- 
ing to do with Yoga is conspicuously absent from. this 
and most of the descriptions contained in the old tales of 
saints, and it is not till we reach the tale of the ‘world 
-renowned impaled one’ who was impaled (Hindu equivalent 
of crucified) between two thieves, that we find anyone of 
these devotees recognized as a Yogin, The last mentioned 
one, however, though a Mahayogin is still merely an “up 
-arm silent” ascetic, i. 107. 3.. The discipline is purely phy- 
sical, restraint of tongue, mauna, excessive torment, afiva- 
tapas and “drying up the body’ by various means, both 
in the case of saints and ascetic kings, i. 115. 24; 119. 
7 and 34 (ekdntasilin). To propitiate the gods is a common 
reason, for such discipline. Mental intentness occasionally 
plays. a part. Devoted to severe austerities, Pandu stood 
on one foot all day with the most extreme concentration, 
_samadhi but all this was merely in order to propitiate Indra, 
Griradhayisur devam, i. 123 26. He is credited, however, 
with the possession of tapoyogabala (cf. tapoyukta, i. 209, 
8) in i 121. 37 (like tapavirya in i. 75. 45, etc). The 
Mahatapas, or great ascetic Drona, practices only. aus- 
terities, tapas, in Adi (180. 40) ; though when dies, in 
the later expanded epic, it is as a perfected Yogin. So striking 
is the absence of the Yoga expression, ‘that when Vyasa. tells 
his mother to live in the wood practicing. yoga, yogam 
Gsthiya yukta vasa tapovane, we are surprised only at the 
formula, yogam Gsthaiya (passim in the later epic), and not 
surprised that the advice to try yoga, as here expressed was 
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_earried out. by horrible austerities, sughoram tapas, i. 128. 
13, or in other words that yoga here is not philosophical 
yoga at all, but only Vedic asceticism.*1 Gifts of the gods 
ate sometimes ‘free as, in the Nala’s case, but generally 
they are wrung out by austere discipline. . Besides special 
favors, such as having a son or accomplishing some end 
that would not ordinarily necessitate a miracle*?, these 
gifts” are, in short, control of the elements (the power 
of going at will, implied in ka@magama ; disappearing ; 
taking any, form, kdmartpir seeing what one will, etc.) ; 
as, for example, the first three in i. 31; 100. 21 ; 89. 
19 ; and the “seeing wisdom”’, caksusi nama vidya, bestowed 
‘by the .Gandharva upon Arjuna, which is get by his 
tapas united with divine kindness.*% But ordinarily, six 
months’ standing on one foot was the vrata, ‘‘observance’’, 
ekapadena sanmasam sthito vidyim labhed imam, i. 170. 
41-46. So in i. 86. 15, dantah...niyatavanmanah, eating air, 
between fires, six months, on one foot, of Yayati. The 
wonders of the Muni are as the result (in these tales)” 
not of Yoga-bala, which is so conspieuous elsewhere in 
‘the epic, but of tapo-bala, Thus in i. .3, the Muni lives 
on air and has tapo-bala ; in 40, 25, he is Mahatapas 
and, 41, 4, has tapaso balam (in 43. 8, his vidydbala 
revives a dead tree). Through this tapas comes the “know- 


41. A girl. in y. 120 5ff.. on being brought out to elect a husband 
at her Election-ceremony, ‘‘chooses as husband the forest and 
becomes an ascetic, with fasts, diksés, and restraints, nivamas 3 
all as tapas (tepe). : : 


42, In iii. 126. 19 ff.. ascetic power, tapovirya (as brahman) impreg- 
nates water, after the priest has ‘endured hard asceticism’? tapa 

_ Gsthaya darunam, to make the water effective, in getting a son 
for a king. 


43. So Safijaya sees and hears by yoga-ba’a, vi. 15.5 ff. Simple ‘‘illu- 
sion” is what the Yogin’s tricks are called when practiced by less 
holy experts (vayam api...kham gacchema mayaya...darSayema ca 
riipani svaSarire bahiiny api; ‘“‘we, too, can fly to the sky and 
appear in various shapes (not really but) by illusion, y. 160. 
55-57, : , 
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ledge divine’, which presages death and sees the past as 
“well. as the future, 43, 8 ; 73. 25. ViSvamitra, here, as 
in the passage above, has tapas only, wherewith he 
“burns his faults”, 71. 37 : and all 72. The technical 
terms of philosophical Yoga, when used at all, are without 
their later connotation, as in the case of samadhi, above, 
and in i. 75, 54 ; Samadhi, above, and in i. 75, 54 ; 
_Samadhaya mano buddhya@, ‘composing his thougts by using 
his reason” ; caran diksam (as tapas, 45. 1, -etc.).*4 

The great saint Vyasa is a conspicuous cxception to 
what has been said of the powers thus attained. The 
ability he possessed could not be got by study or study 
or tapas, i. ‘60. 4 ; but Vyasa’s- case may fairly. be 
regarded as exceptional. In other cases, all that a Yogin 
can do is done in the early epic by an ascetic,4® and up 
to a certain point the two are one. Consequently the 
later technique carries on both the old discipline and _ its 
phraseology ; but the earlier form knows only the ascetic 
‘side, and- not even that in its Hatha refinements. “Posture” 
. is a chief concern of the Yogin, but to the Muni this 
technicality is unknown. Through the whole of the earlier 
epic I believe there is but one case even suggesting the 
Yogin “posture”, whereas the tales are many which show 
that the Munis either stood, or hung themselves upside 
down, though the aim in doing so was attainment not 
only of power but of highest bliss. The conclusion seems 
‘to be. inevitable that the whole tone; the practice and 
ideal of these ancient tales of saints differs entirely from 
that of the pseudo-epic. The practice of Yoga in these 
tales of Adi is quite unknown, and the word in its. pre- 
gnant sense is almost lacking,#6 except when Hari is introduced 


44. So in iii. 165. 13,.good conduct sila, and samadhi, sii. 177, 22, 
_ tapodamacarasamadhiyuktas, tranodapatravaranasmakuttah. 

45. In, one point the teaching is contradictory. Great ascetics 
aquire the Veda without study, like Mamdhatar, iii. 126. 33, 
‘dhyanamatra 3 but tapas of the hardest sort cannot teach. it, 

ib. 135. 16 ff. - ‘ 

'46. It is common enough, however, in the sense of means, way, 
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as “lord of Yogins” and Sukra as Yogacarya, i, 34, 14 ; 

66. 43, and in veda’ yogah in i. 1. 48.. The term Maha- 

yogin is used; [ think, only as indicated above (and then | 
implying tapas only) ; but in‘ ii. 68. 43. we find, in the 

miracle-scene that Krsna calls out, Krsna; Krsna, Maha- 

yogin, ii. 68. 43 ; and Sanatkumara is Yogacarya, mahdta- 

pah, in ii. 11, 23; as in the late Tirtha tale of the birth 

of the war-god Skanda, Kumara is “lord of Yogins” and 

has mahdyoga, ix. 44. 333,46. 96. 


In so far as the Vana has tales of this sort, the same 
thing is true there. Thus in the ancient Flood-story, the 
venerable Manu stands on one leg and hangs upside down‘? 


application, energy, and other untechnical meanings, as in com- 
pounds throughout the epic, such as kalayoga, svaduyogin (but 
Kalayogin in the pseudo-epic, epithet, of Siva), kramayoga etc. 
Compare iii. 106. 23, anema kramayogena. “in this order”; 107, 70 ; 
' tapahsiddhisamayogat...ka@layogena, ‘‘by means of tapas in course 
of time’’ : 


47. Thus : aloud erauaniee tivram cakara sumahat tapah, 
' avakchiras tathi ca pi netrair animisair drdham ; so ‘tapyata 
tapo ghoram varsanam Gyutam tada. The upside-down form of 
asceticism is gradually fading out in India. A few years ago 
there was a colony of the Avakchiras sort in the grove by 
the lake in Ajmere. They numbered nearly an hundred and 
hung like bats from the trees, by the knees or by the ankles, 
in a position sure to destroy their brains if they had any. But 
in 96 only one or two were to be seen. So, too, the iron 
spiked-bed, a later form of asceticism, is now out. of fashion. . 
In the village beside the lake at Kuruksetra, I saw one ascetic — 
who showed his spiked bed, but his body did not look as if 
he had used it except for exhibition. There. was also such a 
bed near Brahman’s Jone temple at Puskara ; but the owner did 
pretend to use it, and only kept it as a relic or for show.’. 
Ordinarily, multilation, ashes, sisnabandhana, and posing the arms 
not are the. modern methods, - but they are sometimes more elabo- 
rate (keeping one leg behiad the neck, etc.),.not as-Yoga, how- 
‘ever, but as tapas, through, of course: the creatures call them-- 
selves Yogins.- So-far as I could discover, they have absolutely 
no notion of higher Yoga, and, indeed, most ‘of: them are nearly 
idiotic. They live on the charity of the poor, and are still 
dreaded by the powerful One of these Yogins in a capital city 
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. for ten thousand years, like other old Munis, ii, 187, .4 ff. ; 
but this book, also a mixture of old and new, shows as 
well: the features of the pseudo-epic. Tam not entering. here 
any vicious circle; for I suppose, for example, that no good 
historian would deny that the chapter of Vana where the 
sun is adored under its “one hundred and eight” (twelve) 
names, one of which is Mihira, is a late chapter, as has 
been maintained by every competent scholar since Lassen. 
Here, for the first time in the epic, we come upon (yogam 
Gsthaya) prandyamena tasthivan, and the Yogin sings in his 
Stotra to the sun tvam gatih sarvasimkhyanam yoginam*® 
 tvam pardyanam. This passage, iii. 3, 34-37, 61, is led up 
to by the first allusion to the Yogaisvarya of the gods, iii. 
2 80-81, and yogasiddhi, 82, to be gained by tapas, and 
here, too, we find mentioned astdnga biiddhih, iii. 2, 18 
(which Nilakantha refers to the eight parts of Yoga)*® and 
kriyayogadvaya, which may, but does not necessarily, imply 
Yoga. In the same way, we find that the saints, though 
in the same circumstances as those old saints who enjoy 
tapabala, are now furnished in the later tales with yogabala 
as in the case of _KuvalaSva who gets Visnu’s own power and 
.as ‘fa Yogin by Yoga” extinguished a fire, iii, 201. 34; 
204, 31.0 . ; 
Of course, one may say, How can one prove that the 
Kuvalasva story is not as antique as that of Manu? But 


of North India, refused to budge when the Raja wanted to en- 
large his wall to cover the Yogin’s stand, and the king was 
afraid to remove him, but built the wall all round him so that 
he sat in a sort of a brick well till he got tired of starving and 
came out of his own accord. The first adhomukhas were the Vala- 
khilyas, who hand thus from a tree i. 20. 2. 

48. Compare iii, 149. 17 (brahma) sa gatir yoginam para...§uklo Nara- 
yanah. The later Puranic form Yogi, for Yogin, in found, by 
the way, only inthis case at C. xiii. 916, where B. 14. 323 has 
Sanatkumaro yoganam (C. yoginam) Samkhyanam Kapilo hy asi. 

49. Bohtlingk compares the “eight characteristics” of medha@ in the 
description.at iii. 45, 8-10: safigapanisadan vedan colur akhyana- 
paficaman yo ’dhite gurususriisam medham ca ’stagunasrayam...sthii- 
lalaksyah. 
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it surely implies less acuteness than unreasonableness to ignore 
the apriori improbability of this assumption. In short, there 
is-a difference, and that difference hangs together with the other 
factors, marking the steps between asceticism pure and simple 
and the technique of philosophical Yoga. .Each age absorbs the . 
preceding, and we have tapas and yoga used as one as soon 
as the Jatter has become vulgarized. Thus the two .are in- 
terchangeable in the Arjuna tales. After his brother teaches 
Arjuna the mystery, upanisad, of arms and the science of 
memory, vidya pratismrtih, iii. 36. 30 and 37. 10-12, he 
says tapasa yojaya ’tmanam’ ®° ugrena -(the same phrase in 
91. 19), and in consequence (59); tasthau Yogasamanvitah, 
which is repeated as tapasy ugre. vartamanah, 38, 22, and 
this yoga = tapas is as follows (23ff.) : Clad in grass, deer- 
skin, and supported on .a staff, he ate,. samupayuktavan, 
old leaves that had fallen on the ground; for one month 
eating -fruit every three days, - then every six, then. every 
fifteen ; then living on air and holding his arms up, with- 
out any support, and standing on his toes, paddngusthagra- 
dhisthitah®* ; so that the gods, ib. 34, did not’ know what 
he expected to gain, heaven, long life or ‘‘mastery” aisvarya. 
This hero was “in the greatest hurry” to. be devout, 
tvaraya paraya yuktas tapase dhrtaniscayah, 38. 14. So 
in the Tirtha tales, which, considering the attitude taken 
towards the Tirthas by Manu and.other early priestly writers, 
may be reasonably. assumed to belonging to a rather late. 
stage of development, Visnu gives the ‘‘eight-fold mastery”, 
astagunaisvarya to the seers at. the Saptacaru Tirtha, when 
the was praised with the seven “cas, ii, 82. 97 5 that. is, 


50. Compare i. 89. 6, tapasa yojya deham. 
51. The same phrase in v. 186. 22, of afemale ascétic, who indulges 
for twelve years in the same discipline, eating air for six months 


and’ soaking herself in the same discipline, eating-air for six 
months and soaking herself in the. Jumna, udayasa; all to be- 


come a man: In the sily exaggeration of the later epic, .the 
girl Death soaks herself eight thousand years and stands on one 
leg. and: one toe for hundreds of billions of years, vii. 54, 17-25, 
to avoid her duty. 
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the “mastery” is here apart of the paraphernalia of bhakti.; 
and here also, but without any suggestion of its real signi- 
ficance;- in iii, 83. 63 : Svavillomapanayane pranayamair 
nirharanti svaloma@ni dvijottamah, piitatmanas ca ‘prayanti 
paramam gatim, “the Brahmins pull out their hair with 
suppression of breath and purified go the highest way”, a 
passage hall-marked by the later form adhigatva (the antar- . 
dhanam, power of ‘‘disappearance” is “obtained by tapas’, 
at Kapila’s, or -Kapisthala’s Kedara, 72-74).5? Here Visnu 
is a Mahiyogin, iii, 90, 31. In ‘one. of these tales it is 
formally taught that the exercise of “mastery” diminishes 
_ the store of tapas. .Thus, Lopamudra wants luxuries. and 
tells her ascetic: husband that he is “‘able by his tapas, 
isah tapasd, to get all the wealth in the world”, . but 
Agastya replies. ‘‘That’s as you say, but it would cause 
a diminution -of. the tapas’, evam etad yatha *ttha tvam; 
tapovyayakaram tu tat, iii.. 97. 21-22. 

Most of the tales here use yoga indiscriminately with 
tapas “great tapas and yoga”, “iii: 106, 11;° Parthas tapo- 
‘yogaparah, iii, 164. 12: parena tapasé yuktah...yogasiddhah, 
iii. 163. 24. The ‘ascetic wanders about with Yoga-powers, 
yogaih, iii. 129. 7; .“they that are yogayuktah and tapasi. 
prasaktah”, iii. 182. 90.5% The last is in the Markandeya 
Purana» of the epic, which has several striking novelties, 
e.g., the -“god-created original body”, 4Gdisarira, which is 
“for the more part destroyed’ when at once, one is born 
without intermediate non- -existence in another womb, iii. 183. 
76 ff The passage Kil. 298 18, Great Epic, p- 39, allows 
_“gome time” between births. Another passage’ of the Vana 
discourse repudiates asceticism as a means of holliness, but 


52. So in iii. 84, 58 a pure n man obtains Jatismaratyva, at the Koka- 
mukha Tirtha. : 


53. This passage explains that above (p. 356) in: . regard to ais res= 
_angusta: Those that have vast wealth, dhanani vipulani, and are 
pleased with bodily ‘comforts. win earth but lose heaven : Yogins 
-and devotees afflict the body and win heaven but lose earth ; 
those who are pious and rich opportunely .win worlds ; but those 
who are neither wisely ‘devout nor rich lose both worlds”. 
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recognizes “sitting” as one of many forms of austerity: 


na sthanakutikasanat...na tu sthandilasayyaya... 
na co ‘dakapravesena na ca ksmasayanad api, ete. 


The whole passage, opposing the asceticism’ of the early 
tales (though a case follows immediately, in 204, 2, of 
such an ascetic standing on one leg, emaciated, all veins), 
Buddhistically teaches that : ‘They that do no evil with 
thought, speech, act, or intelligence, they are ascetics,®* 
they are Mahatmans. Asceticism is not affliction of the 
body. Sinful deeds are not purified by fastening and other 
austerities. Virtue alone makes the pilgrim and the pious 
man, not living on. roots and fruits, not silence and 
living on air, not shaving the head, not standing (e.g. 
on one leg) or sitting in a crooked position, not carrying 
matted locks, not lying on stony ground, not fasting, not 
worshipping fire, nor immersion in water, not lying on 
earth. But one’s faults, klesah, must be ‘burned away 
by knowledge, for the body without the Atman is but as 
a log of wood”, dtmanda viprahinani kasthakudyopamani ca 
(Sarirani), iii. 200, 99-109. 

The same antithesis is found here as that presented by 
Buddha in the case of the asceticism of-Munis (who are 
immersed in water_and. are undergoing other austerities) on. 
the one hand, and the purifying knowledge preferred by 
Buddha himself, on the other. Buddha ends his contem- 
plation of just such ascetics, Munis, tapahpradhanah, with 
words almost one with the epic text just cited, cittdd rte 
kasthasamam sariram; Buddhacarita, vii. 27, a poem which 
elsewhere recognizes the Yogin by that name, ix. 36. Be- 
sides knowledge, the epic passage inculcates as “divine fasting” 


54. So in v. 63. 9ff., Vidura’s Muni is a Yogin of the old type, | 

‘ though not so called. The comparison here, cl. 23, may be added 

- to the end of the second note on p. 39 of my Great Epic: 

Sakuninam iva ’kage padam nai ‘vo’ palabhyate, evam prajfiana- 

iyptasya muner yartma na drsyate. But in v.20, Jana is seecOe = 
nized only as dhruvam indriyadharanam, 
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morality and quietism, indriyanam prasidena, ib. 117 (cf. 
dhatuh Kdathaka, ii. 20). . 

This is, I believe, the only place in the earlier epic 
where dsana may possibly be taken in a Yoga sense, and © 
it is clearly part of a late interpolation, probably Buddhis- 
tic in origin. The nearest approach to it is in iii. 122, 2, 
(tapas tape) sthanubhuto mahateja, virasthanena...atisthata 
ciram kdlam ekadese...sa valmiko ’bhavad rsih, etc., where 
an ordinary old-fashioned Muni’s “heroic stand’? has. really 
nothing in common with the Yoga “‘posture” virdsana. 


There is one passage in the Sanatsujatiya to which the 
commentator ascribes a recognition of dsana, postures, under 
the head of aigdni, which are made to include suppre- 
ssions of breath and postures... I-doubt, however, whether 
the word refers to Yoga at all, and certainly yoga as used 
in the passage does not mean Yoga. The writer describes 
how the good “extract that the Atman, dtmdanam nirha- . 
ranti, from the body, like the isika from the mufija”, and 
then the four padas of brahmacarya are given with the 
addition (v. 44. 7ff., 16-17). | 


kalena padam labhate tathartham 
, tatas ca padam guruyotaias ca 
” utsahayogena ca padamrchec 
chastrena padam ca tato ‘bhiyati ; 
dharmadayo dyadasa -yasya rtipam 
anyani ca ’hgani tathi talam ca 
acaryayoge phalatiti c@hur 
brahmarthayogena ca brahmacaryam 


Teland very properly takes no notice of the interpreta- 
tion of afgdni as implying Gsanas, 

The TriSiras legend, which, when told in the pseudo- 
epic, xii. 343, 88-42, . introduces, . within the compass of 
a few sentences, not only the aiSvaryayoga ignored in the 
Udyoga parallel referred to below, but also Dadhica as 
a Mahayogin, is told in Udyoga’ without either of these 
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words being. used, and the whole account, . offering every 
opportunity for yoga, speaks only of. tapas -and dama 
(while- the corresponding narration in regard to Dadhica in 
iii, 100. 21 is- also without ascription of yogitva, not to speak _ 
of mahdyogitva, to that bony saint). It is not till the 
extension of the tale that yoga appears at all, and here 
Nahusa’s claim, in the ~ Bombay text, that he possesses 
mahatmyayoga (15, 21, pasya mahatmyayogam me) and: 
greatness, not only. does=not imply Yoga, but is undoub- 
tedly a later reading for the simple Calcutta version, — 467, 
pasya maGhatmyam.asmakam rddhim ca. The claim that 
Nahusa exhibits yoga®® could apply only to what he. 
proceeds to do, vimdne yajayitva ca tsim. He is tapasvin, 
not yogin, even in his own estimation, as is express stated 
both by himself and.in Brhaspati’s following account. 


Apart from the Sanatsujdtiya, 45, 18, and the late 
_tefrain of ch. 46, Yoginas tam prapasyanti (Ch. 45 being, 
in all’ probability, an addition, to the original, as Telang 
has shown, and the refrain being simply inserted between 
old Upanisad citations), Udyoga has* few references to _ 
“Yoga. There is a long collection of proverbs where some- 
thing of the sort. might be expected, but here there’ is 
only 33, 61, paricaran yogayuktah”, a wandering devotee’, 
showing that no. Yoga, in the system’s sense, can be 
intended. Even in: the . warning against. ‘cultivating one’s 
virya’’, or ascetic power,. “like dogs _ they consume their 
\ own vomit’? (who cultivate the: ‘power’), 42. 33, only the 
Muni is mentioned, not.the Yogin.. The Buddhistic admoni- 
tion, maunam na sa munir bhavati. “Not: through silence 
(alone) does’ one become a mute (ascetic)”, ib, 60, is 
merely ethical. In v. 14. 12 ff.,, there is a scene where, 
in like circumstances, as already shown, the later epic 
stresses Yoga-power as the means by which one can creep 


55. The ascetic cat, in the ‘Buddhistic tale‘of v. 160, 14ff., has 

"all the Muni’s characteristics, ‘but yoga occurs here only in the 
remark, dvayor yogam na pasyami- tapaso taksanasya ca a 27,: 
where yoga is combination (compatibility). 
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into a lotus-stalk. But here the same thing is done with- 
out any such reference to .yoga-bala.. In ‘one or two. 
passages, however, yoga is mentioned by name : dgama- 
dhigamid yogad vasi. tattve prasidati. “By scripture-study 
and by Yoga he that has his senses under control becomes 
serene in truth’,°® v. 69. 21 (aste sukham vasi, Gita, 
v. 13), So in v. 70 4, maunad dhyanac ca yogac ca, 
Krsna (derived from krsi and na=nirvrti) is called Madhava (!) 
‘*because of his silence, contemplation, and Yoga”. 


But it is in the later. proclamations of the supreme 
: divinity of: this Krsna, whom the ignorant are accustomed 
to despise as a “mere man’’, that, beginning with the Gita, we 
find Yoga and Yogin employed with the greatest frequency and 
predilection. It may, perhaps, seem to some that these terms 
were held in reserve for just this employment; that the 
one and only author of the epic deliberately refused to 
speak of Yogins and Yoga-bala in the tales of the Munis 
of the first book; ‘that he gradually introduced the subs- 
‘titution of yoga as an expression equivalent to tapas in 
the hymns and Puranic material of the third book, and 
then at last revelled in the words yoga and yogin when 
applied to. his new-made God? as revealed first in the 
Gita and then in the hymn given by. Bhisma vi. 65, where 
piled together we find, 47 ff. : visvesvaro vasudevo ’si tasmad 
yogatmanam daivatam tvam upaimi...jaya yogisvara vibho jaya 
yogaparavara...jaya lokesvaresvara...sarvayogatman...na balam 
yogayogisa janimas te..yogam prapsyasi tattvatah...(tvam) 
anddimadhyantam aparayogam...pravadanti viprah (the follow- 


56. Or “‘in real being,”’ though the simple meaning of truth is also 
common. Visnu’s power is expressed by this word and its negative 
to indicate maya, in v. 7014; atattvam kurute tattvam, “He 
makes the | unreal (objective world) real’. 


‘57, vi. 66. 187-20; - na ’vajfleyo Vasudevo minuso *yam iti prabhuh 
; ‘yas ca manusamatro yam iti brilyat sa mandadhih, hrsikesam ava- 
jfanat tam Ghuh purusadhamam ; yoginam tam mahatmanam pra- 
vistam manusim tanum;. avamanyed Vasudevam tam Ghus tamasam 
janah cf. Gita, ix. 11). a : 
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ing sections keeping up the strain with yogdd viditam, yogin, 
yogabhuta, dhyanayoga, yogavit). 


If we compare, or rather contrast, the praise of Krsna 
ascribed at ii. 38 to the same admirer, we shall find that, 
though the man-god is here also the All-god, Krsna eva 
hi lokanam utpattir. api ca ’vyayah, 23, -etc., yet yoga. and 
yogin are as conspicuously absent from the earlier dgudation 
as they are favorites in the later. 


If we examine the use of one of these epithets, in the 
list of vi. 65, we shall find that yog@tman is applied. to 
the sun, when that god, to beget Karna, comes to earth 
and impregates Prtha. by touching hér navel with yoga-power, 
not in the earlier accounts of this marvel at i. 67 and 111 
(compare also v. 145). but only in the secondary account 
narrated at iii. 307, 23 and 28 (ib. 306, 8, yogat krtva 
dyidha *tmanam), where the sun-god, “by Yoga” dividing 
his personality,58, remains in heaven with one- part. and 
descends to earth with the other, when, being ‘all Yoga’, 
he enters Prthad and controls her, without depriving her 
virginity, yogend ’visya’tmasamstham cakara. The style here, 


58. The division of personality as an attribute of Yoga may per- 
haps have begun with the sun, indentified with the year, dividing 
himself into twelve parts. As a general thing, epic usage recog- 
nizes only the doubling or. quadrupling of a god, or. multipli- 
cation into many parts, each part, however, being the same 
and like the whole. In v. 186. 41, however,. the poet makes a 
girl ascetic divide into two distinct entitles. One half of her 
becomes a crooked river, becaused she practiced crooked (wrong) - 
austerities and the other half continued as a girl, - which half 
afterwards became aman. Of the multiplication of gods I have 
given a case above (p. 358), Skanda thus quadruples himself, 
ixe 44, 37, yogam Gsthaya, and again multiplies himself, 46, 92. 
But heroes possessed of magical “jllusion” play the same trick 
without Yoga: ‘‘deceived by his glory him one they saw 
many”, vii. 113 13, of Satyaki: also in 141. 7 (cases of “‘illu- 
sion’ are found passim in accounts ‘of demons and half-gods). 
A case of the sun dvadasatman, appearing in the twelve months 
as dividing himself into twelve, ‘‘krtva dvadasadha ’tanam, is 
found at iii. 3. 26 and 59. 
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especially in the following Prtha’s Lament,®° is a sufficient 
indication that this version is a late product, even without 
the: parallels, which show that, according to the earlier tale, 
the sun-god on being summoned by mantras fulfilled his — 
mission without recourse to hypnotism. The same yoga- 
' murti characterizes the late account of Prtha’s second con- 
ception (by Dharma) at i. 123, -6. 

Young heroes dying in battle go to Yama’s world or 
Indra’s world, according to early battle-accounts, but when 
we get to the late (inflated) book of Drona we are taught 
that a boy-hero of: only sixteen not. only goes to the worlds 
he deserves by his’ bravery and moral character, but with 
a sudden addition of verses in another metre, that “he 
has gone the way pursued by Yogins whose insight has 
been clarified by meditation; and he has assumed a lunar 
body”, vii. 71. 12-17. Here in Drona there is a case of 
hypnotism exercised. by the so-called Supreme God, who 
is acting as the servant (‘‘a charioteer is only a servant’’) 
to the hero Arjuna. Both go to bed .in separate tents, 
and then Krsna, “applying Yoga’, yogam asthaya yuktatma, 
vii. 79, 9 ff. causes a vision of himself to appear to Arjuna 
and hold a long conversation with him. In this, seventh, 
book Krsna makes darkness in daylight by Yoga-power, 
Yogi Yogena samyukto yoginam isvaro harih, vii. 146. 68 
(in 202, 15, yoga-yogesvarah is Sambhu). 

' The next book apart from a reference to Drona’s death 
when engaged in Yoga, viii. 9, 38, has, I believe, no refer- 
ence to Yoga. This is originally an older book, showing, 
for example, both views in regard to the time of exile, 
an indication that it is composed of pieces of various dates, 
Drona recognizes only thirteen this view in other passages, 
holds also the older view that the exile was only twelve years © 


59, Prtha’s Lament is a close literary parallel to Simonides Fig. 
22. The expression used. ininvoking the god, pranam upasprésya, 
iii 306. 10. does not imply. pranayama, as Mr. Ganguli trans- 
lates, but wetting the month, adbhik being supplied as in Manu 
iv. 143, 
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long, a view dating from the time. before the intrusion 
of Virdta. Compare viii. 11.27, ‘the arrow (or frief) would 
be removed, which has been mine for twelve years”, (later 
on, “the grief of thirteen years”, 68. 9; 74. 47; 91. 4). 
Salya also reserves - Yoga allusions for the late 'Tirtha tales. 
Here Vyasa and. Asita Devala get their “greatest Yoga”’ 
(mahayoga not being enough, it is now paramd@ and para) 
simply by visiting a bathing place, ix. 49. 23-24, “as does 
a saint at 50. 7. yoganityah. Here (a saint’s) “supernatural 
power belongs to. austerities but is born of Yoga’, dirstva 
prabhivam tapaso yogajam. The prabhiva or mastery here 
extolled is to disappear and to go. and come with super- 
natural speed, to ascend to Brahman, and. descend again, © 
at will 50, 23 ff. The union of the Yoga and bhakti idea 
is conspicuous here. Thus in the tale of the jujube-girl, 
another of the many ascetic women whose tales adorn the 
epic and probably reflect the influence of Buddhism, the 
divinity is pleased “with her faith, austerities, and ascetic 
tule”, bhakti, tapas, and niyama, ix. 48. .30, and so grants. 
her desires. Another, “‘a chaste Brahmin women,” went to 
heaven on being. yogayukta 54. 6. These stories are merely 
to advertise bathing resorts, each one of which must have 
a miracle. This book contains a clear reference to Yoga 
regulations and sastra in the Tirtha tale of ch. 50, already 
referred to. One saint, seeing that another’ Ss magic. power 
was much greater than his own, took lessons of him 
“learned the regulations, vidhi, of yoga, according to the 
Sastra, and, by performing all the practices, kriyas, accord- 
ing to rule, got the highest, para, Yoga, and attained 
emancipation, “50. 53-64 (practical Yoga has the technical 
name of kriydyoga). Bo ak 

In the next two books I have noticed nothing of in- 
terest for this subject except the inversion in xi. 7.23 of the 
image of the steeds and the chariot. In this figure, instead of 
the untamed senses being steeds to be held in check, the saints 
chariot. is dragged to victory by the steeds cailed Restraint, 
Renunciation, and Carefulness, controlled by the reins of 
good conduct, sila. 
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“A comparison of. the passages cited above, before the 
remarks on the later battle-books, will show that there are. 
several distinct cases. where the same scene is. without Yoga 
in the earlier. epic, but full. of Yoga ideas and expression — 
in the later epic. What is the bearing of a and of the 
other facts adduced in this paper? 


If the epic, as one whole, was composed at a, date ear-. 
lier than that to which we can possibly assign. the third- 
class Upanisads, which first reveal acquaintance with Yoga- 
technique, how happens it that the pseudo-epic shows so 
intimate an acquaintance with that technique? Or if, irres- 
pective of date, the work was originally one whole, why 
is if that some tales show the author to be well up in 
this technique, while others, although the scenic environment 
is the same lack all application of the ideas and even lack . 
the word? And even if this difference between the early 
and late tales be belittled as much as possible, there still remains 
to be explained the almost complete absence of Yoga-tech- 
nique prior to the Book of Peace, where it is fully recognized. 
“One may say, that is the place to explain it, ahd so itis 
explained there and not elsewhere. But there are many 
parts of the early epic where didactic chapters have been 
placed, and moral and technical allusions of all sorts are 
scattered’ through the poem, but Yoga pranayama, Yoga 
Gsana Yoga-technique, in short, is scarcely recognized. Apart 
from the pseudo-epic, Yoga is either not recognized at all, 
its place being taken by austerity, tapas, or it is considered 
as synonymous with tapas. In the pseudo-epic, tapas is 
only a preparation for Yoga. Roughly speaking, there are 
three epic groups, old tapas ‘tales ‘and teaching, void of 
Yoga; tales and teaching in which tapas and yoga are 
synonymous, and both are merely a means of magic: tales 
and didactic masses in which is found an elaborated syste- 
matic Yoga philosophy. 


But to most scholars, the pseudo-epic’s familarity with © 
Yoga sastra, Yoga-teachers, and Yoga-technique will of its 
self probably be sufficient to settle the question whether the’ 
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date of the Book of Peace is nearer 500 A.D. or 500 B.C. 
The examples of technique given in this paper (especially 
the use of dharana) place the technical part of the pseudo— 
epic on a par chronologically with the late ye Megoeika rather 
than with the older Upanisads. — 


(JAOS, Vol. xxii, 1901) 
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Chronology of Vedic-texts : ‘The problem of the chronology of 
Vedic texts has engaged the serious attention of scholars: 
throughout the history of Vedic studies. The starting point of 
all the discussions in this connection was naturally to determine 
the age of RV, which was universally regarded as the oldest 
Vedic text. Some scholars have approached this problem 
from the linguistic standpoint, while others believe that the 
only way of arriving at a reasonable solution is to go back- - 
wards from. the more or less definitely fixed- dates of Buddha 
and Alexander. The discovery of the Boghazkoi inscription 
(Bog. ins.) and the recent excavations in the Indus Valley 
have again given an altogether novel turn to the whole 
problem. Scholars are generally of the opinion that the 
question of the age of RV _ is closely related to that of 
the entry of the Aryans into India. Geological, astrono-_ 
mical and. religio-historical considerations have also played 
their own part in this engrossing field. The result of alt 
this is the enunciation of a large number of ‘theories, ad- 
mirable resume and: review of. which have been attempted 
by Hillebrandt (ZDMG, 81), de la Vallee Poussin (“Indo- 
Europ. et Indo-Ir.”, Paris, 1936), and Keith (Woolner 
Comm. Vol., 1940). Indeed one is sometimes inclined to 
feel that in this veritable plethora of hypotheses, interesting 
as they might be, one hypothesis: would easily cancel the 
other. Nevertheless a careful study of all these view-points 
will give us a clear idea of several aspects of this important 
problem. 


Starting with the assumption that Buddhism anticipates 
the completion of all the four periods of Vedic literature—the 
period of stray: hymns, the period of samhita, the period 


For abbreviations, see end of the article. 
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of Br. and the period of Up.—and assigning arbitrarily about — 
200 years for the development of each of these: periods, 
Max Muller had tentatively proposed that the samhitas were 
formed between 1000 and 800 B.C. On _ the strength of 
Bloomfield’s estimate regarding the RV-repetitions, Whitney 
thought that the era of Vedic poets must have preceded, 
even considerably, the time allotted. to it -by Max Muller. 
Bloomfield himself proposed (Religion of Veda) to place the 
oldest part of RV about 2000 B.C. In his Vedic Reader, 
Macdonell rests content with moderate estimate of the 13th 
century B.C. as the approximate date. of the RV-period. 
Dr. Winternitz’s arguments, in this regard, are mainly based 
on the consideration of the several distinct stages in the 
history of Indian literature, on the one hand, and of the 
manner of the Aryan expansion in India, on the other (CR, 
Nov. 1923). ‘The activity of Mahavira and of Buddha pre- 
supposes, according to Winternitz, the completion of the 
Vedic literature before 750-500 B.C. The Br. and Up., which 
represent the last stages of that literature, must have needed 
a long time for their development. All samhitas are older 
than Br., and the RV-samhita, as a whole, is considerably 
older than AV and YV. Winternitz further. maintains. that 
the origin and growth of the RV-samhita must have required 
a long time, perhaps several centuries. He therefore con- 
cludes that the beginnings of the Vedic literature are to be 
placed nearer 2500-2000. B.C. than 1500-1000 B.C. Winternitz 
claims that this conclusion is substantiated also by the 
evidence of the Aryan penetration into India. According to 
him, the process of the expansion of the Vedic Aryans in 
this country must have been very slow. During the whole 
time from the first beginnings to the last off-shoots of the 
Vedic literature the Indo-Aryan people had only conquered 
~the comparatively small area from the Indus to the Ganges. 
There is, at the same time, clear evidence of the Ap. and- 
Baudh. schools of Veda having established themselves 
in South India in the 3rd century B.C. The beginnings 
of the Vedic literature have therefore to be placed long | 
anterior to this time. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhari (CR, Oct.’ 
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1924) ‘seriously. doubts the validity of Winternitz’s contention 
regarding the slow process of the Aryan expansion ‘in India. 
He produces evidence from Br,, such as reference to Vidarbha 
(AB VIH, 34) ; (SB XIV. 5.5. 22) Nisada (SB I1.3.2.1) to show 
that the Aryans had by that time already ‘penetrated into 
Central India and Deccan. Even the RV-samhita, according 
to him, shows traces of knowledge of Eastern and Central 
India. These objections of Raychaudhari are met by K. 
Chattopadhyaya (IC, III). He suggests that the words, 
Vidarbha, Nisada etc., should be understood not as names 
of places but of the tribes. Further he believes that the 
RV clearly depicts the Aryans still confined to the. west 
of the Ganges: Chattopadhyaya thus agrees with Winternitz 
in maintaining that the Vedic Aryans took a very long 
time to penetrate into the whole of Hindustan. But Win- 
ternitz’s view that the RV-samhita .is in. its entirely earlier 
than the rest of the Vedic literature is not accepted by him. 
Chattopadhyaya asserts that the RV-samhita contains materials 
from ‘the earliest to almost. the latest period of Vedic 
literature (VITI.AIOC, 1935), which fact however does not 
materially affect Winternitz’s estimate of the age of the Veda. 
Keith discusses this question principally with reference 
to “the age of Zoroaster and the history of Indian _litera- 
ture. As a matter of fact after examining various theories 
in this regard (The Age of RV, Woolner Comm. Vol., 
1940) he feels convinced’ that the only argument, which © 
would. take us somewhere, must be from the history of 
literature. According to Keith (Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda and the Up.), it is not possible to carry 
Zoroaster far enough back to make any earlier date than 
- 1200 B.C. or 1300 B.C. for the RV _ reasonably possible. 
He assumes that the Sutras date between 400 and 200 
B.C. and that the As’ SS may be assigned with reasona- 
ble probability to about 400 B.C. A date before 500 B.C. 
may reasonably be assumed for the older Up. texts. 
The priority of the Br. proper to the Up. is quite 
undoubted. The lower limit for the latest Br. may there- 
fore be fixed at about 600 B.C. This leads. one- to the 
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conclusion that 800 B.C. is the lowest ‘possible date for 
the completion of RV. 

In his paper RV Orthoepy (IC, III), B. K. Ghosh has 
attempted a linguistic approach to the problem of the age 
of RV. He maintains that the language of RV is: so 
much akin to the language of the Avesta (Av). that they 
may be safely considered to belong to approximately the — 
same age. The language of the Av is again by no means 
very far removed from that of the old Persian inscriptions 
of the Achaemenian monarchs of the 6th century B.C. | 
-This line of argument gives 1000 B.C. as the date of the 
RV. Ghosh brings in historical and archaeological evidence also 
to substantiate his view. Ed. Meyer has. pointed out that 
the brachycephalic Indo-Europeans appear in history for 
the first time in Egyptian sculptures of the latter half of 
the second millenium B.C. The Achaeans are mentioned 
in the list of prisoners of Ramases II (1200 B.C.). The 
Mitanni records of 1400. B.C. contain the names of some 
Vedic gods. All. these facts indicate, according to Ghosh, 
that various tribes. of IE people were traversing the regions 
of Eurasia, circa 1500 B.C. A particular branch pushed 
on. to India after spending some time in Iran. They 
were the forefathers of. the Vedic Aryans. Dr. Woolner 
had already put forth (I. AOC, 1919) a philological 
argument for an upper limit ‘to the date of the RV. A 
comparison with the Av showed that the Aryans could 
not have been in the Punjab long before 1300 B.C. The 
fact that Zoroaster was antagonistic to daevas and that 
in the RV-hymns we often come across references to 
devanid and brahmadvis have \ed Hertel to the supposition 
(IF, 41) that there was-a regular conflict between the Vedic 
poets and the followers of Zoroaster. This would conse- 
quently indicate a late date for the RV. 

_ In the opinion of Hiising (Die Inder von Boghazkoi, 
Krakau, 1921), the finds of Ef Amarna and Bog. offer the 
first definite points of Indian chronology. They prove in 
a striking manner that, in about 1000 B.C., the Indians 
had gone to Afganistan from Armenia. And, ‘according. to 
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_ Hiising, it must have been in Afganistan that the major 
part of the RV was composed. He even gces to the 
extent of suggesting that some at least of the hymns of 
the RV date after. 200 B.C.1 Dr. Kretschmer too has 
taken his clue (Varuna und die Urgeschichte der Inder, : 
~WZKM, 33) from the Mitanni records. He accordingly 
speaks of the ‘seats of the Ur-Indians in the north of 
Mesopotamia’ or of the ‘Mitanni seats of the Ur-Indians’. 
All Indians, according to Kretschmer, must have passed 
through a fore-Asiatic epoch, which has left clear traces in 
their religion, language and culture. The Vedic gods, Varuna 
and Indra, the God, Kubera, and the game.of dice are, among 
others, derived by the Indians from the Hittites and the 
Mitannians. The views of Hiising and Kretschmer are natu- _ 
rally open to several objections. One cannot be sure as to 
whether the gods mentioned in the Bog. ins. are specifically 
Indian. Is it further not likely, it may be asked, that the 
so-called . Indians there represented a wave of adventurers 
from India ? Or they may have been the remnants of the 
‘Indians who had already advanced towards the east. Sten 
Konow firmly believes (The Aryan Gods of the Mitanni People, 
1921). that the gods mentioned in Bog. ins. are Indian in 
the sense that they are deities worshipped by those Aryans, 
‘who reached India and composed the RV. Indeed on. this 
basis he argues in favour of the high sanguin, of the great 
bulk of the RV. 


The recent excavations at Mohenjodaro (M) and Harappa 
(H) ave brought forth prominently the question of the 
relation between the Vedic Aryans and the people who were 
responsible for the Indus Valley. civilisation (I. V. civil.). 
Since the age of the I. V. civil. can be fixed with reaso- 
nable probablity, on the strength of archaeological evidence, 


1. A reference may be made in this connection to the view put 
forth, long ago, by J. Halevy. He doubts the possibility of the 
RV-sam. being handed down in oral tradition. There must have 
existed, according to him, written texts, which fact would place 
them not before the time of Candragupta Maurya. 
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scholars have, of late, sought light from that quarter for 
_determinnig the age of the RV. In his paper, Zur Frage nach 
den Asuras (Garbe Comm. Vol., 1927), St. Konow maintains 
that the Vedic Indians overthrew the J. V.. people about 
3000 B. C., which is also the time when the major part 
of the RV-samhita was composed. W. Wust has expressed 
his views on this subject in a remarkable article entitled Uber 
das Alter des RV und die Hauptfragen der indoarischen Fruhges- 
chichte (WZKM, 34, 1927). Harappa lies definitely in the field 
of the Aryan invasion of India. The I.V. civil., dating circa 
3000-2000 B.C., has positively an unindogermanic character. 
RV, on its part, again, does not exhibit even the slightest traces 
of the Indus culture. On the strength of this evidence, Wust 
concludes that the Vedic people must not have come, even once, 
in direct contact with the I.V. people. The centres of the IV. 
civil. were destroyed by some other people even before the 
Vedic Aryans entered India. The latter saw only the ruins. 
The early stages of the literary activity of the RV-people 
ought to be therefore placed, in Wust’s opinion, between 
2000 and 1500 B.C. In an article contributed to the Hirt 
Comm, Vol. (1935), Hauer affirms that the Indians invaded 
India about 2000 B.C. Before that, for a thousand years, 
they lived together with the Iranians as the Aryan people, 
Hauer would consequently put back the period of IE unity 
to 6000-5000 B.C. Some other scholars like Dr. Sarup 
(The RV and M, IC, IV), on the other hand, assume that 
the RYV-period preceded the I.V. period and therefore ate 
Vedic literature and culture to hoary antiquity. 

The astronomical arguments of Jacobi and Tilak have 
generally not found favour in recent years. It should how- 
ever be noted that Hillebrandt again falls back on astro- 
nomical evidence (Die Anschauungen uber das Alter des RV, 
ZDMG, 81). Starting with the more or less definitely fixed 
‘date of the Vedatga Jyotisa and the astronomical reference 
in-the Kaus. Br., Hillebrandt comes to the conclusion that 
the Br.-period has to be placed between 1200 and 1000 B.C. 
It is again on the strength of astronomical evidence that 
Mr. P. C. Sengupta assumes that the age of the Br. is 
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between 3102 and 2000 B.C. (IHQ, -X), that -the mean 
date for the Baudh. rules for sacrifices should be taken as 
the year 887-86 B.C. (JASB, VII) and that the date of the 
Vedic seer, Atri, is 3928, B.C. (JASB, VII).. According to. 
Mr. Vader (Further Researches into the Antiquity of the 
Vedas, THQ, V), the most active portion . of. the Vedic 
period may be carried back to the. scorpio period, that is, 
beyond 15,000 B.C. = 

_ Besides the question of the age of RV, . there is also 
the question of the internal and the relative chronology of 
Vedic texts, which has interested scholars recently as in the 
past. Hummel has, for instance, attempted to fix the rela- 
tive chronology of the old prose-Up. (Die relative Chrono- 
logie der alten Prosa-Up., 1925) while Caland has, in his 
usual thorough manner, undertaken to. throw light: on the 
Relative Chronology of. some ritualistic Sutras (Acta Or.,. IX, 
1931). But by far the most engrossing. topic in this con- 
nection has been the chronology of the RYV-bymns. In a 
paper, presented to. the IL. AIOC (1922), ‘on. the subject 
of Literary Strata in the RV, Dr. Belvalkar suggests that a 
critical analysis of the Nighantu-lists. will offer new evidence 
for determining the lateness of. certain hymns of the RV. 
Many attempts have been formerly made to fix the chrono- 
logical order of the RV-mandalas. By employing his ‘‘i 
finitive test” Brunnhofer came to the conclusion that ne 
4th book is the most ancient and the 9th belongs — to the 
latest period. According to Lanman, the 8th is the oldest 
‘book, while: Bloomfield opines that that book: contains late 
material on a-large scale. Porzig assumes. (IF, 41) that 
the 7th is the latest family book. Prof. Arnold has applied 
ae novel test, namely, _the use of 1 in. RV, to determine 
the chronolog'cal stratification in that samhita - (Roth Comm. 
Vol.). On linguistic grounds B. K. Ghosh-concludes (RV orthoepy 
IC, II) that. mandalas, 2.to .7, form. the oldest part of the 
RV, that the 10th is decidedly the latest and that the 9th 
is linguistically. heterogeneous. . Books 1 and 8 are, according 
to him, really old but hymns of various groups of priests 
are collected in them. If will be seen that in. spite of. so 
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much varied work in this field only very meagre results 
have so far been achieved. Wust had suggested (WZKM, 
34, 1927) that, in view of the fact that Indra, Nasatya, 
Mitra and Varuna are together mentioned in VIII. 26, there 
must have been some definite connection between the 8th 
mandala of RV and the Bog. ins. As a matter of fact he assumes 
that the 8th mandala is contemporaneous with the Bog. ins. and 
thus belong to the 14th cent. B.C. Inhis learn ed monograph, 
Stilgeschichte und Chronology des RV (Leipzig, 1928), the same 
scholar has approached this question from a different stand- 
point. Wust believes that it is possible to trace extensive 
stylistic’ developments in the RV itself. Following strictly 
statistical methods he has tried to ascertain how the -17 
stylistic criteria of ‘lateness’, such as superlative expressions, 
vrddhi formations, cumulation of adjectives etc. are distri- 
buted over the different books. The order of succession,. 
thus arrived at by him, is, beginning from the youngest. book, 
10, 1, 8, 5, 2, 6, 3, 7, 4 and 9.... 

Vedic Religion, Ritual and Legends: Though, in recent 
years, out of the three notworthy types of Hindu religion— 
Vedic, Tantric or Yogic, and Bhakti—the most ancient 
cult, namely, the Yogic or Tantric, is receiving greater 
attention from the scholars, work in the field of Vedic 
religion also has been neither meagre nor unimportant. 
Apart'*from the books about the religions of India in 
general and about. Hinduism in particular, which invariably 
treat at great length the Vedic religion and cult, such 
as Farquhar’s An Outline of the Religious Literature of 
India (Oxford, 1920). Glasenapp’s Der Hinduismus (Munchen; | 
1928), Barth’s Religions of India (London, 1932) etc., and 
many articles on the same subjects, such as, The Older 
Elements in Indo-Aryan Religion by Sten Konow (Vis. Bh., 
1925), The Religieux of Ancient India by N. Dutt (Mahabodhi, 
1935), Religio-philosophical Culture in India by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar (“Cultural Heritage of India,” 1937) etc., excellent 
contributions. have been made, during the last twenty-five 
years, to the study of Vedic religion exclusively. Grisworld’s 
The Religion of. RV (New York, 1923) deals, besides an- 
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ecdotes of RV-age, the RV-age itself, and the RV-literature, 
with the Vedic gods, including Soma, and R’V-eschatology. 
As a matter of fact this book should have been called 
“Vedic Gods”, since the RV-cult has been practically neglec- 
‘ted. In the concluding chapter of the book, Griswold makes 
not a very satisfactory attempt of discussing RV-religion 
from the point of view of Christianity. Der arische Welt- 
koning und Heiland (Halle, 1923) by H. Guntert is far more 
learned. and thorough. It is truly encyclopaedic in scope. 
With surprisingly able marshalling of comparative philolo- 
gical and mythological facts, Guntert proves his main thesis, 
namely, that the conception of ‘bondage’ is manifested in 
the ,RV through Varuna-Rta-Mitra ideology and the concep- 
tion of ‘emancipation’ or ‘release’ through the Vedic saviour- 
gods. Varuna is the Aryan ‘Weltkonig’ and mdyd is his 
magic potence. Guntert generally follows in the foot-steps 
of Soderblom in conceiving of a high divinity without the 
basis of any natural phenomenon. His views about the 
Vedic gods, Visnu, Agni, Yama, ASvins etc., are highly 
thought-provoking and have inaugurated quite a new method 
of approach to Vedic religion and mythology. This remar- 
kable book is enriched by several useful references and 
indexes which evince the author’s great command over 
linguistics and comparative religion. Still more encyclopae- 
dic in scope but Jess original in outlook is Keith’s The 
Religion and the Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanisads 
(HOS, 1925), Keith’s work may be justly said to be one 
of the most important publications in the field of Indology 
in recent years. The title of the book does not give a 
true idea of the astonishingly wide range of subjects therein 
dealt with, Keith has, with his usual thoroughness and 
brilliance, subjected to a critical examination all the earlier 
views regarding Vedic religion and philosophy. One however 
feels that he is often over-cautious and over-sceptical and 
usually avoids arriving at any conclusions.~ But as a regis- 
ter of all that had. been said, till then, about Vedic people, 
Vedic literature, and Vedic religion, mythology, cult, magic 
etc., this work is-incomparable. Hertel’s approach to the 
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Vedic religion as seen in his Die arische Feuerlehre . (Leipzig, 
1925) is distinctly tendentious. According to him the whole 
Vedic religion revolves round the central conceptions. of light 
and fire. In his book he interprets some important words 
from the Veda, like brahman, dhenda, yaksa, .citra, vasu etc. 
in the sense, primarily, of heavenly light, and secondarily of 
light. and fire in general... Even in his other monographs, Die 
Himmelstore im Veda und im. Avesta (Leipzig, 1924) and 
Die Methode der arischen Forschung (Leipzig, 1926),. Hertel 
has reiterated these theories which are indeed more ingenious 
than plausible. It must however be said that he has produced 
considerable evidence in support of his theories. The second 
edition of Hillebrandt’s magnum opus, Vedische Mythologie, 
was issued by Schermann and Wust in 1927-29, Hillebrandt 
is neither as brilliant as Oldenberg nor as critical as Pischel and : 
Geldner ; but no work offers more exhaustive and systematic 
treatment . of Vedic gods than Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mytho- 
logie. In many cases he has found it necessary to revise. his 
old theories. Hillebrandt puts great emphasis on the identifi- 
cation of Soma and the moon, and he often brings forth the 
evidence of late Vedic ritual to explain the RV-mythology. 

In Gottheit und Gottheiten der Arier (Giessen, 1932), 
Otto has attempted to explain the genesis. of the Aryan 
gods on the basis of his favourite theory regarding the 
origin of religion. which he has ‘enunciated in Das Heilige 
and Das Gefuhl des . Uberweltlichen. Vedic gods do. not 
owe their origin to the effects produced on the minds of 
the ‘people by the great phenomena of nature. According 
to Otto, we find the explanation of ‘the conception of the 
divine in the specific and a priori faculty of apperception 
of a. power, which may best be called a-numen. This 
feeling has various characteristics, such as terror, a ‘sense 
of otherness, a consciousness of might. and power etc., 
and through it wrath and mercy are associated. Varuna 
is, for instance, born of the numinous apperception of 
disease in man and beast. The Maruts again are demonic 
because man knows, before he encounters them, what ~ 
demonic is. It is ‘particularly from the point of view of 
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the origin and* evolution. of réligious. thought ‘that Otto’s 
book is remarkable. Dr. Deshmukh’s The Origin and 
Development. of. Religion in Vedic Literature (London, 1933) 
cannot claim tobe original. in any sense. He refutes, 
with familiar arguments, the contentions that. Vedic nature- 
worship is:to be traced: to animism and that Vedic sacrifice 
developed frcm:+ magic. H. Lommel attempts, ‘in his Die 
alten Arier (1935), a synthesis of the earlier views regard- 
ing the Védic divinities, Varuna, . Indra, Maruts, Rudra, 
- Prsni, Sabardugha and” Aditi: His attitude is unbiased’ — 
_and his treatment thoroughly reasonable... Lommel’s expert. 
knowledge of the ancient Iranian literature .and religion 
is evident’ almost .on every page. In. the. introductory ~ 
part of the book he deals with such topics as the legal, 
ethnographical, linguistic and historical significance of the 
word. ‘Aryan’, the Aryans and the Indians, and the RV 
‘as. poetry... Dr. Coomarswamy’s’ main purpose.in The. 
Darker Side of Dawn (1935) is to discover the origin of 
symbols and iconographical motifs: in the Vedic and kindred 
literature. Incidentally he gives an exposition of the duality 
of Vedic deities with special refererce to the Titans and the 
Angels. Birth of Gods (IC, VII, 1940) by B. K. Ghosh is a 
religiophilological study. A passing reference may be 
made, - in this context, to Dr. Rele’s. Vedic Gods as 
Figures of ‘Biology (Bombay, 1931), E. Ghosh’s astronomical 
and meteorological interpretations of Vedic deities (JASB, 
XXVIII) and Mr. Shah’s interesting articles on Vedic gods 
(ABORI, Vol.. 21). Terza’s .La_ religione del RV (1921),. 
Geldner’s Vedismus und Brahmanismus (Tubingen, 1928) 
and V. Papesso’s Vedismo.e Brahmanismo (Bologna, 1931) 
present plain statements of. Vedic and Brahmanic religious 
_thought, based. on original -sources, and are thus. very 
useful as reliable. manuals for the study of Vedic religion. 
In. addition to the works on Vedic’ religion, mentioned 
above, there are several minor studies which deal with some 
* particular aspects of that. religion. M. Bannerji. discusses 
the Aryan. Attitude. to Female-Deities (JBORS, 1939), and 
Formichi refers to. The Dynamic Element in Indian Religious 
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Development (Vis. Bh., 1926-27), The question of Vedic 

monotheism is taken into consideration by Dr. Coomars- 

wamy (S. K. Aiyangar Comm. Vol., 1936) and Zimmermann 

(Srinivas: Comm. Vol., 1928). In a paper on Origins of 

Hindu Iconism (THQ, III, .1927), Venkatesvara suggests that 

some RV-passages would’ remain obscure unless resort is 

taken to iconographic explanation. Dr. Modi, on the other 

hand, points out in his article, Jdol Worship (Asutosh SJ: 

Comm. Vol., 1925) that there was no iconism in RV-times. . 
Dr. Banerji-Shastri seems to agree with this view (IHQ, XII, 

1936). Sten Konow has contributed some papers on the 

Aryan element in Indian religions to ABORI (1924-25) and 

Vis Bh. (1925). In his article, Beginnings of Linga-cult in India 
(ABORI, XIII, 1931-32), Mr. Sur propounded the theory that 

phallus-worship, which was of non-Aryan origin, was a flou- 

rishing cult in the RV-period. Discussing the word, sisna- 
deva, which, according to him, can mean nothing but ‘lustful’ - 
(THQ, IX, 1933), V. Bhattacharya definitely denies that there 

are any traces of phallus-worship in RV. It would appear; 

however, that this question is still an open one: 

Turning from books on Vedic religion, as a whole, to 
independent studies about individual Vedic gods, we come to’ 
a branch of Vedic Philology, which is. full of eternally 
absorbing interest. In no other field-have scholars differed 
from one another, to such a great extent, even on fundamental 
points, than this. Several conflicting theories, for instance, 
have been put forth, during recent years, regarding the 
essential personality of Indra, who is the most celebrated 
god of the RV-pantheon. In his paper on Indra as God 
of Fertility (JAOS, 1917), after having discussed and discarded 
Roth’s view that Indra: is a god of universal character, 
Oldenberg’s view that Indra isa rain-god, and Hillebrandt’s 
view that Indra is the sun-god, Hopkins concludes that, in 
Vedic as well as in epic mythology, Indra represents a god 
of fertility as well as of battles. On the strength of the 
evidence of the Mitanni records, Kretschmer suggests in 
Zum Ursprung des Gottes Indra (Wien, 1927) and Indra 
und der hethitische Gott-Inaras (KF, 1, 1928) that the 
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Hittite mythology about Inaras. The Vedic: god is merely 
a development of the god of the Ur-Indians of Mitanni, 
Kretschmer seems to have however accepted the linguistic 
connection between the words, indra and nr, suggested by 
Jacobi and Friedrich (Hirt Comm..Vol.), Anantalakshmi 
speaks of Indra, the RV-Atman -(JOR, 1927). while Fateh | 
Singh believes. (JBHU, 1940). that Indra is the deity of | 
universal Jight and energy. The latter scholar further points. 
out (JBHU, V) that the myth of Indra’s birth through the 
side of his mother refers to the first light of dawn which 
is visible in a circular way. In his paper, Indra in RV 
and the Avesta and before (IV. AIOC, 1926), K. Chattopa- 
dhyaya has examined all the earlier theories regarding Indra 
and has then enunciated his own theory. Indra’s character 
as a god of war and victory is, according to.Chattopadhyaya, 
the original one. The naturalistic extension of this concep- 
tion was to. transform the killer of human Vrtras to be 
the killer of atmospheric Vrtras. Indra thus, stepped. into 
-the shoes of Trita Aptya, who is the original god of rain 
- in RV. The national war-god of the Aryans appeared as 
- Verethragna in Iranian mythology and as Vrtrahan in RV. 
This Vrtrahan further developed into Indra on the one hand . 
and the rain-god on the other. ‘The name Indra, which is 
linguistically connected with indu, is purely Indian. The 
demonhood .of Indra in Avesta is explained by Chattopa- 
dhyaya as the result of an individual poet’s fancy. The 
cradle of the Indra-Vrtra-myth is, according to him, the 
Saptasindhu country (VI. AIOC, 1930). By far the most 
suggestive monograph on this subject is Vitra et Vrthragna 
(Paris, 1934) by Benveniste and Renou who are real masters" 
of Jranian philology and Vedic philology respectively. 
They have critically analysed all the available sources and 
‘conclude that, in Av., Vrtra (neuter) has conserved the only 
original sense, namely, resistance. According to them, there did 
not exist any old Aryan myth about a demon Vrira slain by an 
ancient god.. There was however an old god, Vrthragna, the 
destroyer of resistence rather than the victor of attacking foes, 
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and the Indian myth is a later development dueto a combination 
of several inherited tales with new, partly borrowed, elements. — 
We thus find a confused: mythology made up of three main 
themes—of victorious god, of dragon-slaying fearey and of 
the liberated waters. 

Still more original are the views expressed by scholars 
about the intriguing personality of Varuna. Betty Heimann 
starts by saying (Kant Stud., XXX) that the Varuna-conception 
in RV is simultaneously macrocosmic and microcosmic. In 
early Veda that god seems to have hardly been an independent -- 
god—he is only the instrument of Rta. According to Heimann, 
Varuna is also the extended cosmic representation of an earthly 
kingship. In Zur Frage nach den Asuras (Garbe Comm. Vol., 
1927), Sten Konow tries to trace the development of the Asura- 
conception and incidentally points out that the religion of Asura 
Varuna, which represents an ethical-religious Jaw, has been- 
greatly influenced. by the vicissitudes in the political conditions 
of the Aryans. The starting point of Kretschmer’s views on 
the subject, expressed by him in Varuna und die Urgeschichte 
der Inder (WZKM, 33, 1928), is again the evidence provided 
by the Boghazkoi inscription. He assumes that Aruna 
(=sea) appearing in the Mitanni king’s version of the treaty 
is the original name, while ‘Uruwana’ in the Hittite version” 
and ‘Varuna’ in Veda are the results of popular etymology. 
The Ur-Indians borrowed a god of seafrom Western Asia, 
who is preserved in the form of the Vedic Varuna. In 
his paper, Varuna, God of the sea. and the sky (JRAS, 
1931), J. Przyluski derives all the three names, Aruna, 
Uruwana, and Varuna, from the Austro-Asiatic baru (=sea). 
Varuna is thus identical with a non-Aryan god of the sea 
(baru-Baruna). Przyluski brings in also the evidence of the 
legend of king Bharu in this connection. Keith refutes (Modi 
Comm. Vol., 1930) the theory that Varuna’s character as 
god of sea is the original one. He adheres to the Varuna- 
Ouranos-Skygod theory. In his monograph, Ouranos-Varuna 

' (Paris, 1934), G. Dumezil too accepts that the words, 
Varuna and Ouranos, are linguistically connected but adds 
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that they are to be derived from “wer (=fasten) . Varuna 
is essentially a god who binds with his fetters and Ouranos 
is also. the binder of the rivals. Dumezil has -produced 
interesting evidence from the myths relating to Varuna 
and Ouranos to show the basic similarity of these gods. 
Recently Dr. Dandekar has examined (ABORI, 21, 1940) 
all the important theories regarding Varuna’s essential. 
character and has come to the conclusion that the conception — 
_ of bondage—both cosmic and ethical—is fundamental in the 
_Varuna-Rta-religion. He has also tried historically to account 
for the rivalry between Indra oe Varuna, which is ‘Patsat 
in RV. i 
Arbman’s monograph, Rudra (Uapsals, 1922) is a note- 
worthy contribution to the critical study of ancient Indian 
religion and cult. Through an analytic and _ synthetic 
study of all Vedic and post-vedic material, Arbman 
evolves the theory that in Rudra-religion one finds the 
mixture of popular element in: ancient Indian religion and 
the mechanised and ritualised religion of the Vedic priests. 
In his original character Rudra is a gruesome demon 
originating from: the primitive conceptions of death and 
its horrors. The development of this figure, entirely within 
popular cult, into Siva fs quite natural. According to Arbman, 
Rudra of. the later Vedic tradition is not a direct descendant 
‘of RV-Rudra, but represents a far more original type, of 
which the celestial Rudra of .RV is a hieratic adaptation. 
Mr. N. Chaudhari. considers Rudra-Siva to have been an 
original agricultural deity (HQ, XV, 1939), while Fateh 
Singh makes him (IHQ, XVI, 1940) the god of the arctic 
nocturnal sky of winter combined with the phenomenon 
of storms. In his monograph,’ Rudrd-Siva, (Madras, 1941) 
Venkataramanayya tries to account for the demonical 
qualities and beneficent activities of Rudra, Mr. M. S 
Gladstone has studied ‘the Visnu-hymns in RV and has 
pointed out the changes brought out by ritualism in the 
character of that god (Cambridge, 1928). Starting with the 
assumption ‘that the Vedic god, Visnu, has no counterpart 
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in IE mythology, Przyluski connects him (QJMS,~ 1934:35) 
with the non-Aryan race, Vith, living in Vethadipa in the 
Deccan. Dr. Dandekar sees (Kane Comm. Vol., 1941) in 
Vedic Visnu an original god of fertility and shows that 
there is quite a logical development in the. character of 
that. god till he finally becomes. the most important member 
of the Hindu Trinity of gods. 

‘The twin-gods, A§vins, lave all along been a veritable 
puzzle to the Vedists. Prof. Jhala accepts (JBU, I, 1933) 
the view first propounded by Yaska and later endorsed by 
Hopkins and Goldstucker, namely, that the ASvins represent 
the morning twilight. Mr. Chandavarkar, on the other hand, 
traces them back to historical origin (JBU, IIT, 1935). Dr. 
Shamashastri (V.. AIOC, 1928) and Mr. Vader (HQ, VIII; 
1932) are inclined to see, in these divinities some astronomical 
phenomena. As usual Przyluski has proposed in his paper, 
Les Asvin et la grande Deesse (HJOS, 1936), quite a novel 
theory regarding the ASvins and the Great Goddess. His 
main argument is based on’ the evidence of the earlier 
religious phenomena in Asia, ASvins are,’ according ‘to him,, 
the attendant-gods of the Goddess-Mother in Veda, The 
latter, namely, Aditi, is described as madhukasa in AV 
(IX. I) and is therefore connected by Przyluski with flage- 
lation and fertility or invigoration rites. / The conception 
of the Mother-Goddess supported by two cavaliers . had 
spread far and wide in ancient times. The name Aditi, for 
‘instance, has its prototypes in Anaitis, Anahita, .Anahid 
(Iran), Tanais (Asia Minor and Syria), Tanit (Carthage) ‘etc. 
Przyluski asserts that a group of Austro-Asiatic sounds 
forms the central part of all these names. He derives the 
name Nasatyau also.from a non-Indian word satya .(=horse ; 
sadam in. moderh Munda), na being an affix similar to na 
in Varuna. Przyluski’s theories are undoubtedly. ingenious, 
but the Vedic evidence would not seem to support them. 
A reference may be made, in this connection, to Geldner’s 
suggestive article Das Wunder-bare Feuerzug der. Asvin (ZII; 
V, 1927) wherein he has discussed the kas@ madhumati 
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mentioned in RV (X. 184.3). According to Leumann (ZIT; 
VI, 1928), Aditi indicates the unfixed route of certain planets 
(comets ?). Mr. Agrawala indentifies Aditi’ with the great 
Mother. Goddess (IC, IV, 1938). 
_ Dr.’ Atkins has undertaken a comprative study: of Vedic 
deities commonly regarded as solar, and the first monograph; 
Pusan in .the RV (Princeton, 1941) has recently been pub- 
lished. - Collitz discusses'Pusan’s connection with -Wodan and 
Hermes (Hugo Pipping Comm. Vol., 1924): Another so-called 
solar god, Savitr, represents, according to Venkataramiah, Aurora’ 
Borealis (Savitar or Aurora Borealis, Vizianagaram, 1941). 
Dr. Dandekar denies that Savitr and Pusan are originally | 
solar divinities. Savitr is according to him, an. aspect of. 
the god Varuna (ABORI, XX, 1938-39) and Pisan is ‘the 
pastoral. god of the Veda (NIA, June 1942), whose later 
development: can be reasonably explained» on the basis of 
what he calls ‘evolutionary’ or. ‘historical’ mythology. Mr. 
N.. Chaudhari believes (Man in: India, XXI, 1941) that cer- 
tain features of folk worship of the sun had persisted from 
the early vedic to the present times. _ Prof. Shembavanekar 
points out that Vedic. Usas appears: as Laksmi in later 
times (ABORI; XVII, 1935). : 
Among the minor gods of the Vedic pantheon, Yama 
has received a critical treatment in Dr. Barnett’s paper, 
Yama, Gandharva and Glaucus (BSOS, IV, 1928). All data 
about that “god has been discussed in detail and an attempt — 
‘has been made to connect him dnd ‘the Gandharva with 
the Hellenistic.lands and the Near East. Mahadevi Verma 
has published an independent monograph on Yama (Allahabad, 
1939) Fateh Singh has explained the Yama myth (JBHU, 
TV) to show that it originated in the polar phenomenon of light . 
and darkness. Collitz- has attempted a comparative study of 
Konig Yima and Saturn (C.E. Pavry Comm. Vol., 1933). 
A reference may be made here to Keith’s paper on Gandharva - 
- (Coomarswamy Comm. Vol., 1938), where he has reviewed 
all the philological ard mythological explanations of the word 
and the conception of Gandharva.: A similar study of the 
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conception of the Apsaras in the Vedic and epic literature is 

made by G. Borsani in Contributo allo studio sulla con- 

cezione e sullo sviluppo storico dell’ Apsaras (Milano, 1938). 

The author accepts the character of the -Apsaras as. water 

“nymphs. and adds that their appearance as dryads is 

essentially a case of contamination with Dravida faiths. 

A. Getty collects together, in the monograph, . Ganesa 

(Oxford, 1936), all material relating to that mysterious Indian 

deity ; but greater emphasis seems to have been put on the 

iconographic aspect. L. Renou refers. to the Vedic origin 

of GaneSa (JA, 1937). Johanssohn’s excellent monograph, 

Uber die altindische Gottin Dhisana und Verwandtes (Upp- — 
sala, 1917), makes a Temarkable contibution to the study 

of ancient fertility cult and is full of many: useful sugges- 

tions. To the. Uppsala tradition of Vedic studies is also 

due K. Ronnow’s scholarly treatment of Trita Aptya (Upp- 

sala, 1927). The same scholar has contributed an. interesting 

article on Visvartipa (BSOS, VI, 1930-32), a demon in RV- 
and chief adversary of Trita Aptya. According to Ronnow, 

Visvariipa was originally a serpent deity of ‘the class later 
styled Nagas. ViSvarupa is an appelative and alludes to 

his power over cattle and its procreative activities. P. E. 

Dumont supports Bloomfield’s view that Aja Ekapada is 

the ‘sun- god and adds (JAOS, 1933) that his one foot is a 

sort of pillar which supports the sun in his journey through 

the sky. 

The institution of sacrifice played a very important 
role in. the Vedic age. Several aspects of Vedic culture 
bear an unmistakable mark of its influence. But in 
modern times the tradition. of the practical side of sacri- 
fice is almost extinct. ~ Whatever is recently written on the 
subject of Vedic ritual is therefore bound to be purely 
theoretical. In “his monograph, L’ Asvamedha (1927), — 
Dumont offers a systematic treatment of this important 
sacrifice. According to him the origin of ASvamedha can . 
be traced back to IE antiquity. While suggesting A Parallel 
between Indic and Babylonian Sacrificial Ritual (JAOS, 
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1934) - Albright and Dumont have shown similarities between 
the Vedic and Babylonian horse-sacrifice. They assert that 
the Babylonians have certainly borrowed the practice of 
sacrificing the horse. from the Indo-Iranians. A reference 
has already been made to Dr. Bbawe’s work on the Yajus 
of ASvamedha. He also points out (XI, AIOC, 1941) 
“that Jumbaka in the A§vamedha represents some -evil. spirit 
and owes his origin to the non-Vedic element in YV. 
Goosens discusses (JA, 1930) a text relating to the 
ASsvamedha. The IE character of ASvamedha is now beyond 
question. Koppers has lucidly analysed all the ideas con- 
nected with this IG cult in his excellent book, Pferdeopfer 
und Pferdekult der Indogermanen (Wien, 1936). His is 
essentially an ethnological and religio-historical approach. 


Dumont has described in detail also the Agnihotra in the 
Vedic ritual according to the Ss Katrayana (SYV), Apastamba, 
‘Hiranyakesin and Manu (KYV), AS. and Sankh. (RV) and 
‘the Vitdna-siitras (AV) (L’Agnihotra 1939). A comparative 
study of the Vedic and Avestic systems of fire-worship is 
attempted by Dada chanaji (J Anth S, XIV, 1929). Das’ 
indogermanische Neujahrsopfer im Veda (Leipzig, 1938) by 
J. Hertel is, like his other. books, exceedingly ingenious. 
According to him a parallel to the mnew-year-festival is to 
be found-in the Apri hymns of RV; which the Br.-tradi- 
tion connects with the animal sacrifice. Hertel’s favourite | 
theories, such as, that Indra is merely the parallel: of Agni 
among certain Aryan clans, and that Agni is the lord of 
life and death and personifies the heavenly powers: of light 
occur again in this book. Mr. Goswami elucidates the 
Philosophy of the Paiica-Yajfias (CR, 1937) and Mukherji 
discusses the Vratyas and their sacrifices (JASB, 1925). 
In his paper, Zur Erklarung des Pravargya, Agni-cayana 
und der Sautramani (MO, XXIII), K. Ronnow points out 
some pre-Vedic traces of. ritual in Vedic sacrifice; such as - 
human offering and the use of wine. Dr. J. B.. Chaudhari 
has contributed to several journals (IHQ, XIV to XVIII ;. 
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NIA, IV etc.) an, interesting series of articles dealing with 
the position of women in the Vedic ritual. 

From among the minor details of the Vedic sacrifice, 
Bloomfield takes into consideration The Home of the Vedic 
Sacrifice indicated by words like vrjana and vidatha (JAOS, 
1928). Dr. Raghu Vira discusses the Implements and Vessels 
used in Vedic Sacrifice (SRAS, 1934) and Dr. Raja exa- 
‘mines the words .svaha, svadha: and ‘svasti (JOR; I, 1927): 
An interesting point is made out by Faddegon (Act. Or., 
V) who sugtests that the stobhas in the. Sama-gana are the 
result of ritualistic dadaism. : 

A veritable compendium of ancient Indian cults, ihaialy 
referring to vegetation and fertility, is offered by Meyer 
through his Trilogie der altindischen Machte. und Feste 
(Zurich, 1937), The Indian deities, Bali, Kama, Indra and- 
Varuna, are studied solely in their ehthonic aspects, with: 
copious illustrations from early literature and later ritual and 
cult tradition. The importance of this work from the point of 
view of ethnology, folklore, myth and cult is. very great. 
The idea of an Aryan religious cult is emphasised by Dr; 
Wikander in his Der arische Mannerbund (Lund, 1938). 
He points out that myths ‘are not to be regarded merely 
as linguistic phenomena. He. explains, for instance, the 
word marya not only in the sense of a lustful young man 
-but also in that of a member of particular society vowed 
to a'‘particular cult. The view-point of the author is quite 
novel, but, his arguments are not convincing. A (mention 
may be made also of .Dikshitar’s paper on the Lunar cult 
in India (1A, 1933), Paure-Davoud’s paper on Mithra-cult 
(JBORS, 1933) and Shamashastri’s Eclipse-cult in the Vedas, 
Bible and Koran (Mysore, 1940). 

‘Some quite interesting studies about Vedic tagends have 
_ been produced in recent years. Writing about, the Proselyting— 
the Asura (JAOS, 1919), W. N. Brown discusses RV X, 
124 and ‘throws considerable light on the relation of the 
Devas and the Asuras, On the strength of the evidence 
of some passages from TB and TS, Mr. Pantulu assumes 
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(QJMS, '1937) that Devas and Asuras originally belonged to 
the same stock but afterwards’ they gradually ‘divided into 
two distinct groups owing to the differences in’ moral 
qualities and spiritual practices. The legend of Cyavana 
has been traced from Veda downwards. by Prof. .Jhala (Bh. 

Vid.—Hindi-]). After having studied the flood- legends of the 
East, Mr. Vaidya-Nath Ayyar comes to the conclusion (JBHS,, 
1929) . that the SB-flood-legend is the parent  flood-legend. 
In Die Suparna-Sage (Uppsala, 1921), J. Charpentier not only 
analyses the several . motifs of - the .Suparna-legend, but 
also makes a learned contribution to the study of Indian 
legends in’ general. Prof. Velankar explains the legend of 
Saptavadhri and Vadhrimati (Kane Comm. Vol., 1941) on 
the basis of RV V. 78. According to him Saptavadhri and 
Vadhrimati are husband and wife. Saptavadhri is Atri him- 
self and the hymn is an invitation to the ASvins. to a 
Soma-sacrifice performed by. Saptavadhri who remembered 
the help which he and his wife got from them when they 
needed it. Mr. H. G. Narahari shows (Kane Comm. Vol. 
1941) that there are three different versions of the Sunahsepa- 
legend and not two as suggested by Roth, 

Vedic and Upanisadic Philosophy : Indian philosophy in general 
and Up. philosophy in particular have all along been popular 
subjects with Indian and foreign writers alike. The reason 
for this, as suggested elsewhere, is the universal appeal 
which this branch of Indology commands. Quite a good 
number of works of -the nature of histcries of and intro- 
ductions to Indian philosophy, such as those by Dasgupta,’ 
Radhakrishnan, Hiriyanna, Jwalaprasad, Chatterji ‘and Dutt, 
Masson-Oursel etc., have been published during the last 
twenty-five years. The very scope of such books demands 
that they should deal. with the Vedic and Up. philosophy 
only toa limited extent. There are however some excellent 
works. which treat that branch of Indian philosophy more 
or less exhaustively.. A reference has already becn made 
to Keith’s Zhe Religion and the Philosophy of the Veda 
and the Up. (HOS, 1925). Ranade’s. Constructive Survey of 
Up. philosophy, (Poona, 1926). is one of the sixteen volumes 
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in an ambitious series planned by the Academy of Religion 
and Philosophy. The author’s approach to the subject is 
entirely unbiased, unlike that of many Indian and some ° - 
foreign writers.. He does not-assume an. exaggerated estimate 
of the Up. The whole Up.-material is first of all critically — 
analysed and then presented synthetically under. several 
philosophical topics, such as -. cosmogony, psychology, 
epistemology, ethics, eschatology etc. Ranade has thus - 
-presented the whole . Up.-thought in the form of a 
philosophical system. His choice .of sources, which are 
given at the end of each chapter, is excellent: One 
‘cannot however fall to notice his partiality for the mysti- 
cal interpretation of the: Up. As a matter: of fact the 
mysticism of the Up., as propounded by Ranade, must be 
regarded as his special contribution to Indian philosophical 
studies. The Creative Period (Poona, 1927), which forms 
the second volume of an encyclopaedic history of Indian 
philosophy undertaken jointly by Belvalkar and Ranade, 
is certainly of greater: value, particularly on account of the 
authors’ refreshingly original approach to the Up. philosophy. 
This. work claims to place the Up. in their historical setting. 
Deussen and Barua among. others had already attempted 
to stratify the Up.-literature into chronological periods, on 
the basis of style and other purely external features. 
But. their method cannot. be said to be quite convinc- 
ing. The joint authors of The Creative Period divide 
the whole Up.-miaterial, according to its predominant tenden- 
‘cies, into four groups-Brahmanic, Brahmano-Upanisadic, 
Upanisadic, and Neo-Upanisadic—the first and the last 
groups being further subdivided into early and late periods » 
and the second and the third groups, into early, middle 
and late periods. It must however. be said that this. meti- 
culous splitting. up of the Up. .into smaller units and 
arranging them elaborately in chronological strata ‘cannot 
always.be accomplished from an entirely objective point of 
view, which should be, as a matter of fact, the imain- 
guiding principle in the writing. of any history. At the 
‘same time one has to admit that what Belvalkar and 
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Ranade have achieved in this work is much moré scienti- 
fic than all that has. been done in the field so far. In 
his S. G. Basu Malik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy 
(part I, Poona, 1929), Belvalkar has followed - the same 
lines of investigation as in The Creative Period. The pur- 
‘pose of the lectures. is therefore obviously philologico- 
historical rather than synthetico-philosophical. Prof. S.C. 
Chakravarti claims to have made quite an original. approach 
to the Up. in his The Philosophy of Up. (Calcutta, 1935), — 
by divesting the Up. -literature of its mystical and religious. 
note and. by freeing it from. the overshadowing systems 
of commentators . like Samkara, -Ramanuja and others. He 
Jays great stress on the objective truth of the Up,, that is 
to say, on what is true not only as the spontaneous 
. intuitive experience of an individual but what may be’ 
reexperienced and checked scientifically by everyone, The 
tain practical teaching of the Up., according to him, is 
that both God and Law are not imposed upon Man from 
outside, but are his own free and active Will—his Atman. 
Apart from these independent works on Vedic 
and Up. philosophy, several important articles on the 
subject are published during the period under review. 
‘Edgerton has tried to present systematically the philoso- 
phical materials ofthe AV (Bloomfield Comm. Vol., 1920). 
In another. paper, The Up., what do they seek, and why? 
(FAOS, . 1929), he observes that by knowledge of. the 
truth the Up.-seers expect to. master their destiny, wholly 
or partly, and not by a course of action dictated by 
that knowledge, but directly, immediately, and by virtue 
of that knowledge in itself, in brief, magically. W. Ruben throws 
some light on the nature of Vedic’ philosophy in Zur 
Fruhgheschichte. der indischen Philosophie (Jacobi Comm. 
Vol., 1926). G. W. Brown discusses the sources of Indian 
philosophy with. particular reference .to the pre-Aryan 
elements in it (Bloomfield Comm. Vol, 1920). In The 
Spirit of Indian Philosophy (CR, 42), Ss. K. Das explains 
how and -why.the first flutter of the new-fledged philo- 
sophic impulse on Indian soil,.which is to be seen in the 
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Veda, clothed itself in poetry of unending charm, Vedic 
poets ‘got’ the vision and Up.-thinkers tried to ‘justify’ it. 
While estimating the Life-value of Indian Philosophy (CR, 63), 
Aurobindo Ghosh refutes the charge generally levelled against 
Vedic philosophy. that it denies all value of. life. In a 
series of articles, Studies in the Up. (JOR, 1929 onwards), 
Ammal has discussed in detail several topics, philosophical 
and otherwise, relating to Up. Mention must also be made 
of the valuable papers on Up. philosophy and’ philosophers 
contributed by U.C. Bhattacharya to several journals (IA, 
THQ, IC etc.). C. Formichi indicates A point of agreement 
between Indian Philosophy and Western thought (J. Ind. Phil. 
Con., 1925), while Glasenapp deals with The influence of 
Indian thought on German. Philosophy and Literature (CR, 
1928). Dr. Katre discusses Some fundamental Problems in . 
the Up. and Pali ballads (RPR, 1934). A more or less 
comparative study of the Up. philosophy and Buddhism 
has been attempted’ by Przyluski and Lamotte in Boud dhisme 
et Up. (Hanoi, 1932-33) and by Mrs. Rhys Davids in The 
Relation between Early Buddhism and Brahmanism (1HQ, 1934). 
Among the Up.-texts, the Kathopanisad (KU) has been 
most thoroughly worked out by scholars in recent years. 
B. Faddegon has given a scholarly interpretation of 
this Up. in De interpretatie der KU (Amsterdam, 1925), 
A translation of KU from the. stand-point of the general 
Sanskrit scholar, is provided by J. Charpentier (IA, 1928). 
Exegetical and critical notes on the text are supplied 
by E. Sieg in Bemerkungen zur KU (Garbe Comm. Vol., 
1927) and by Coomarswamy in A study of KU (1HQ. 1935). 
Glasenapp considers the Buddhism in the KU (NIA, 1938-39). 
Otto’s’ German translation of this Up. (Berlin, 1936) is 
certainly the best in the field. In his The Katha Up. (London, 
1934), J. N. Rawson gives a commentary on the Up. on 
the lines of Bible-exegesis. His analysis of the text clearly 
betrays a spirit of propaganda. Rawson contends that the 
KU has a preponderant belief in personal deity of grace. — 
Senart’s French translation of the Chdndogya-Up. (CU) was 
published (Paris, 1930) from among the papers left behind 
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by that scholar. Therein he has succeeded in bringing out 
clearly the primitive character of the -thought. Though 
_not very exhaustive, his notes are very suggestive. Senart 
has not however used the excellent text-critical..and  exe- 
getical notes on CU’ by Luders ~ (“Zu den Up.”, 
Berlin, 1922) and by Faddegon (Acta Orient., V). Further criti- 
cal notes on the Up. have been supplied also by Oertel in 
Zur CU (Geiger Comm. Vol., 1931) and by Carpani (IC, , 
1937), A Sanskrit Index to the CU (NIA, I-III) and A 
Philosophical Index to the.CU (IC, IV and VI) given by Carpani 
are exceedingly useful for the study of that Up. As. the 
result. of a critical consideration of words like bhallaksa 
(CU IV.. 1.2), Przyluski comes to the conclusion that 
considerable element of popular superstition is embodied 
in CU and that the authors of CU were outside the pale 
of Brahmanism (BSOS, V). ‘Senart has based his transla- 
tion of Brhaddranyaka-Up. (BU) on the Kanvarecension 
of the text (Paris, 1934). In his. notes he has tried to 
discover the connections between the Up. and the later 
philosophical ‘systems. In Due Up. (Lanciano, 1932), F. 
Belloni-Filippi gives an Italian translation of BU and KU, 
which ‘is perfect from every point of view. The philoso- . 
phical. insight of the writer is quite evident in the intro- 
‘ duction, which he has added to his work. The Yajfiavalkya- 
dialogues in. BU are systematically studied by E. Frauen- 
weller (ZII, 1926). Through his English translation of KU’ 
(1919). and Jsa-Up. (IU) (1924), Aurobindo Ghose has 
' presented his own original philosophy. A critical study of 
the IU has been. attempted by Schrader (IA, 1933) and 
the stanza, kurvanneveha karmcni etc. in the beginning of 
that Up. has been subjected to a critical examination by 
Strauss (Winternitz Comm. Vol., 1933). In his German 
translation of the Svetd@svatara-Up. (Stuttgart, 1931), J. Hauer 
characterises it as a monotheistic tract belonging to — the 
Rudra-Siva-cult. Johnston brings out clearly some Samkhya 
and Yoga conceptions of that Up. (JRAS, 1930). A special 
reference must. be made in this section to the Italian 
journal, Samddhi, edited by Carpani. In this journal 
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several ‘Indian . stiiosophical texts are planned to be transla~ _ 
ted and explained. Among minor Up.-texts, which are | 
recently worked. out, one. finds the Kucumara-Up. by. . 
R.. Schmidt (Garbe Comm. Vol., 1927), the Kaivalya-Up. 
by Glasenapp (Konigsberg, 1931), ‘the Maitri-Up..by Cowell 
(Calcutta, 1935) and the Avyakta-Up. by Dumont (JAOS, 1940). 

So many important studies bearing on ‘several topics 
in Vedic and Up. philosophy have been published. during 
the last twenty-five years that: it is not possible to. con- 
sider all of them -in this section. . A reference will however 
be made to some outstanding. work in this field. Vedic 
cosmogony has been studied more or less thoroughly by 
Chakravarti. (IC, 1938). Dr. Pusalker views (Bh. .Vid., ID) 
the cosmogony of RV from mythological and philosophi- — 
cal view-points. | Przyluski speaks (JA, 1937) of: a 
common cosmological theory in ancient Iran and India, 
Several aspects of the Up.-mysticism have been treated by 
Heiler (Z Buddh., VD, Hillebrandt (Z Buddh., VI), Sircar 
(Eastern Light, London, 1935) and Mukerji (Theory and 
Art of Mysticism, London 1936). Discussing Materialismus 
im. Leben des alten Indien (Acta Orient., 1935) W. Ruben 
points out that there is.no trace of materialism in RV 
while only relative materialism is presented in CU. M. H. 
Harrison makés an exhaustive study of Hindu. Monism and 
Pluralism as, found .in the Up. (Oxford, 1932). In his 
paper, The Background of the Pantheistic Monism of the Up. 
(Pravry Comm. Vol., 1933) Oertel. deals with the monistic 
tendencies tending toward a_ simplification of the -poly- 
theistic pantheon in the Vedic. hymns and with monistic 
tendencies in the Br. tending toward a simplification of 
empirical ~multiplicity. . Betty Heimann’s noteworthy 
papers Die Tiefschlafspekulation der alten Up. (Z -Buddh., 
~1923) and Die \Dingbeziehungen. in den alten Up, (ZII, 
1928) are of-great value for the study of Up. ontology, 
psychology’ and epistemology. 

_In his monograph, Die Idee der showin in der 
vedischen Literatur (Stuttgart, 1932), Scharbau presents a 
Systematic study of. the idea of creation in Vedic. litera- 
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ture. A large ‘stumber of Vedic passages bearing on the 
subject are carefully classified under several topics, but not 
a single original text is given. Scharbau tries to reconcile 
the two conceptions of creation and emanation by ex- 
plaining emanation as a form of revelation. He further, 
‘maintains that, in Veda, creation always means continuous 
creation. Arbman undertook -an exhaustive investigation — 
into the problem of death and immortality in Vedic 
literature. The. two volumes of his Todund Unsterblichkeit 
im vedischen Glauben (1927) deal with the primitive con- 
ception of soul in general.and the Vedic conception in . 
particular. In his remarkable .book, Unsterblichkeit und — 
Erlosung in den indischen Religionen (Halle, 1938) glassnapp 
has attempted a comparative ‘and historical study of topics, — 
such as immortality, length of earthly life, life after death, 
soul-theory, karman-theory. etc., as they occur in various 
‘Indian religious systems) W. Norman Brown. sees in RV 
VII, 104 a reference to. The RV-equivalent for Hell (JAOS, 
1941) H: W. Schomerus has examined the ancient Indian 
theories of transmigration and salvation. (Allg. Ev. K. Z., 
52).. The Vedic Idea of Sin by H. Levever’ (Trivandrum, 
1935) makes a purely theological approach to the subject 
The ‘Conception of Sin in the. Vedas. by Shamashastry 
(Winternitz. Comm. Vol., 1933) and Sin and Salvation in 
Early RV (Modling, 1933). by .T. N. Siqueria are other 
notable contributions to the subject. G. W. Brown dis- 
cusses the descriptions of the human body in the Up. 
(Jubbulpore, 1921) and E. N. Ghosh contributes a paper 
(VE. AIOC) on- Human body according to Garbha-Up. 
In his Der vedische Mensch (Heidelberg, 1938) Dandekar 
undertakes to trace the complete development of the con- 
ception about Man in RV and AV. According to W. N. 
Brown (JAOS, 1931) the purusa of the Purusa-stkta is a 
blend of a. number of lexical and mythological integers : 
drawn from. the sphere of the relatéd. deities, Agni, Surya 
and Visnu. J. Singh expounds the Status and Role of 
buddhi in KU ahd BG (RPR, 1941). 

-The origin and development of the sendeption of 
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Brahman have been thoroughly examined by many scholars 
and several theories have been recently put forth in that 
regard. According to Osthoff and Schrader the word, 
brahman, is. philologically connected with old Irish brichi 
and Old Icelandic bragr, and originally denotes prayer or 
spell and the mental attitude . which induce them. 
Hertel connects brahman with Greek phlegma and Latin 
flamma (IF, 41). Brahman therefore represents primarily 
and. properly cosmic fire, which reveals itself’. through 
breaks as sun, moon, constellations etc. In RV it denotes 
power of thought situated in the heart. Hillebrandt 
assumes (Jacobi Comm. Vol., 1926)- that Vedic. Brahman 
and Avestic Baresman are originally identical. Both denote 
a bundle of plants used -as a spell to secure growth. 
This original idea ultimately led to. the conception of 
magical creative power of Up. Brahman. In_ his remark- 
‘able monograph, Brahman (Uppasala. 1932) J. Charpentier 
attempts. a thorough investigation into this problem from 
linguistic, exegetical and religio-historical points of view. 
He accepts Hillebrandt’s view that Brahman and Baresman 
are identical. He further indicates how this original con- 
ception of Brahman later on developed in the direction of 
magical power, hymn or spell, and the ultimate principle 
of the. universe. Dr. Belvalkar believes (IV. AIOC) that 
the Up. Brahman. represents the merging together of the 
two conceptions of Brahman as a .ritualistico-magical prin- 
ciple and as a fire-light-substance. Quite an original 
theory in this respect. is advanced by. Dumezil in his 
' Flamen-Brahman (Paris, 1935). According to him, the 
word brahman, is to be traced back to an idg. root bhelgh, 
which had a religio-magical sense. Greek pharmakos and 
Latin flamen are also to. be derived from the same root. 
Thus Brahman, like ‘Flamen’, originally means a scapegoat. 
Dumezil. contends that Brahmanas. achieved historical im- 
portance mainly as substitutes for the royal victim, who, 
according to be'primitive belief, had to.be sacrificed for reviv- 
ing life in nature. He quotes the legend. of. SunahSepa in 
support of his contention. He further maintains . that . the 
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magical conception. of a scapegoat underwent a parallel 
development in India, Greece and Rome. This theory of 
Dumezil, however ingenious it may be, fails to explain the 
true significance ‘of Up. Brahman, 


It is true that psychology, as a separate science, giving 
a complete account of man, on his mental and emotional 
side, was unknown in early India. But several aspects of 
it are found to have been explored in the Vedic Literature, 
with objects in view different from those of modern’ psy- 
chologist. In a. paper contributed to TI. Ind. Phil. -Con.,' 
Jwalaprasad studies YV 34, 1-6,-and brings out clearly the 
psychological tendencies in that Veda. New Light on Dream- 
psychology, particularly from the Up. -sources, has been 
_ thrown by R. Naga Raja Sharma (JOR, 1925). According © 
to Dandekar, Manas was originally regarded in the Veda 
as a kind of ‘matter’ and its activities were therefore 
described as mechanical and dynamic modifications of that 
‘soul-matter’. He calls this (p. 60) peculiarity of Vedic 
psychology Somatism of Vedic Psychology (THQ, 1941).. 
Dr. Varadachari considers in his article, The Psycho- 
physiology of the Minor Up. (AVOI, 1) the descriptions 
and functions of na@dis and cakras. In his two excellent 
monographs, Die .Anfange der Yogapraxis (Stuttgart, 1922) . 
and Der. Yoga als Heilweg (Stuttgart, 1932), J. Hauer | 
“makes a detailed study of Yoga both from theoretical and 
practical points of view. He discovers the beginnings of 
genuine Yoga-ecstacy in the Veda and views RV and AV 
in the light. of religio-ecstatic experience. By Yoga Hauer 
understands the whole of Indian ecstatic practices, whether 
they aim at the attainment of spiritual powers, communion 
with gods or union with all-soul. He has not however ~ 
developed the theory, which is widely accepted today, 
namely that the beginnings of Yoga are to be traced 
back even to the Indus Valley Civilisation. 


_ Several manuals dealing with Indian ethics, such as 
Hindu Ethics (London, 1922) by J. McKenzie, Ethics of 
India (New Haven, 1924) by Hopkins. and Indische Ethik 
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(1928) by Strauss, contain chapters about Vedic and Up. 
ethical teachings. _ Starting with Schopenhauer’s dictum, 
‘Moral -predigen ist leicht; Moral begrunden schwer’, Tuxen | 
has made some interesting observations regarding the foun- 
dations of Indian ethics, in an article entitled. Die Grund- 
-legung der Moral nach indischer Auffassung (Acta Orient. 
XIV). Dealing with Aryan Morality in the Br.-period 
(Pathak Comm. Vol., 1934) B.C. Bannerji Observes that the 
SB specially emphasises the virtues of truthfulness and 
chastity. | Winternitz has written about the Ethics in 
Br.-literature (Pr. Bh., 1936), while Hiriyanna has expounded 
the main ethical teaching of the Up. (ABORI, V). Place 
of Feeling in Conduct is the subject on an important 
article (Phil. Quart., 1936) by N.. Venkataraman. W. N. 
Brown (JAOS, 1940) and Venkatasubbiah (JOR, 1940) have 
discussed the basis for the act of truth in the Veda. 


_ Apart from this work bearing on topics directly related 
to Vedic and Up. Philosophy we come across several 
~ interesting papers dealing with general ideas and conceptions 

in the Veda. Just as many scholars have undertaken a 
comparative and critical study of Vedic words and ex- 
pressions, Dr. Coomarswamy has undertaken a similar study — 
of Vedic conceptions. In Vedic Exemplarism (HJAS, 1936) 
-he discusses the traditional doctrine of the relation, cog- 
nitive and causal, between the one and many. Elsewhere 
(“Lila’’,; JAOS, 1941). he maintains that the notion of a 
divine playing occurs repeatedly in RV. Among other 
topics treated by Coomarswamy are Pardvriti (Winternitz 
Comm. Vol., 1933), L‘Idee de creation. eternelle dans le RV 
. (Etud. Trad., 1936), The inverted tree (QJMS, 1938), Sun- 

Kiss (JAOS, 1940) etc. He further finds ample, though 
not very systematic, material in Br., Up., and even samhitds 
for the reconstruction of a theory of aesthetics in India 
(The Transformation of Nature in Art, Harvard Univ., 
1934). A mention may be -made in this connection to. 
Barua’s view (IC, 1934) that, according to SB (IIL 2.1. 5), 
_ art consists in intelligent working up a desired form ona 
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normal material,. making manifest what’ is hidden or 
potential. . 

The very important - conception of Rta in Veda has 
‘been made the subject of several remarkable papers. S. K. 
_Das believes (Phil. Quart., 1938) that Rta corresponds with 
- Avestic ‘Ashavaista’, Greek ‘Nemesis’, and Chinese ‘Tao’, 
Zimmermann seems to accept (I. AIOC) the view of Luders 
that Rta is Truth and not Right. In his Schick-salsidee 
‘im Altertum: (Erlangen, 1926) Engel regards Rta - as the 
intuitively comprehended holy order. which governs all physi- 
cal and phychic being. According to Betty Heimann Rta 
represents the Law, which preserves the condition of 
cosmos and its several aspects. In a paper contributed 
to X: AIOC, Gadgil considers Rta in relation to law.of 
Karman. The problem of Vratya has been thoroughly 
examined by J. Hauer in his Der Vrdtya (Stuttgart, 1927). 
Among other ‘conceptions so studied .a special reference 
must be made to that of Puja by Charpentier (Jacobi 
Comm. Vol., 1926), of Dharma by Schrader (Jacobi Comm. 
~Vol., 1926) and’ Willman-Grabowska (Rocz. Or., 1934), of 
‘Sraddha and Bhakti by Das Gupta (IHQ, 1930), and of 
*Yoga-Ksema’ by A. Ray (BSOS, 1933). 


Abbreviations 


ABORI . -° Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental - 
Research ‘Institute, Poona. — 

‘Acta Orient. Acta Orientalia. 

Ad. Lib. Bull. Adyar Library Bulletin, Adyar. 

AIOC: All India Oriental Conference 

a (Proceedings). . - - 

Allg. Ev. K, Z. Allgemeine Evangelische Kirchliche 

i: - Zeitschrift. 
AIL U. Stud. ~ ~~ Allahabad University Studies. 

Archiv Orient. Archiv Orientalni. 


AVOL . Annals of the Venkateshvara Oriental 
. ea ~ Tnstitute, Tirupati. 
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Bh. Vid. 
Bibl. Ind. 
BSL 
BSOS 


coy | 

Comm. Vol. 

CR 

Etud. Trad. 

Ges. der idg. Spw.. 


HJAS 

HJOS 

HOS 

JA 

IC 

IF 

THQ 

IL : 

Ill. Weekly of India 
Ind. Hist. Con. 
Ind. Phil. Con. 


JA ; 
J Anth § 


JAOS 
JASB 
JBBRAS 


JBHS 
JBHU 
JBORS - 


JBU . . 
JOR 


Studies in History of Indian Philosophy 


Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 


Institute, Poona. 

Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay: 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique. 
Bulletin of the School of. Oriental Studies, 
London. « ~ . 
Calcutta Oriental Journal. 
Commemoration Volume (Festschrift etc.) 
Calcutta Review. 

Etude Traditionelle. 

Geschichte der indogermanischen ‘Sprach-. 


_ Wissenschaft. 


Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. 
Harvard Journal of Oriental Studies. 
Harvard Oriental Series. 

Indian Antiquary. 

Indian Culture, Calcutta. 
Indogermanische Forschungen. 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta. 


Indian Linguistics. 


Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay. he 
Indian Historical Congress (Proceedings). 
Indian Philosophical Congresss 
(Proceedings). 

Journal Asiatique. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society, ; 
Bombay. 


. Journal of the American Oriental Soiiety: 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. — 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. 
Journal of the Benares Hindu University. 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. 


- Journal of the Bombay University. 


Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 
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JRAS 7 
Kant Stud. 

K.'F. 

KZ 


Man in India 
“Mahabodhi 
MO 

NIA 

Phil. Quart. 
PO 

Pr. Bh, 
QJMS 


Rocz. Or. 
RPR 
Samadhi 
SBBW | 


SBE 
Vis. Bh. 
WZKM 


Z Buddh. 
ZDMG | 


ZII 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London. 

Kant Studien. 

Kleinasiatische Forschungen. 

Kuhn’s Zeitschrift (fur Nereloihende) 


Sprachwissenschaft), 


Monde Oriental. 
New Indian Antiquary. 
Philosophical Quarterly. 


' Poona Orientalist. 
_ Prabuddha Bharata.. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, - 
Bangalore. | ’ 
Rocznik Orjentalistyczny. 


a 


‘Review of Philosophy and Religion. 


Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie 


_ der Wissenschaft. 


Sacred Books of the East. 

Visva Bharati. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus. 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft. 

Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, 


(ABORI, 1942, Selections.) 
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UPANISAD : WHAT DO THEY SEEK, AND WHY ? 


F. Edgerton 


- 


It? may seem presumptuous at this late day to suggest 
that a-restatement is needed of the fundamental attitude 
of the Upanisads, those fountain-heads of all classical 
Hindu thought. After all that has been - written on the — 
subject by so many distinguished scholars and* brilliant . 
thinkers, both eastern and western, . surely it would seem 
that at least the general intellectual viewpoint. of these 
‘famous treatises must be fairly clear and fairly familiar. 
In one sense it is: The detailed dogmatic beliefs ‘of the 
Upanisads which we recognize as philosophical or religious 
have been, on the whole, sufficiently sifted, classified, 
arranged, and ‘interpreted. That is, it is easy to find in 
our reference-books comprehensive statements of what’ they 
‘say about the nature of the world’and its guiding principle, 
the nature of man, his origin, his duty, his destiny, and 
his relation to the outside world and its ‘Supreme Principle. 
I do’ not mean that no further study of these matters is 
required. Problems ‘still remain. But I am not attempting © 
to solve them; and they are mostly problems of detail. 
What I am now concerned with isa more general and more _ 
fundamental matter, and one which has been commonly 
ignored by modern writers, both Hindu and western. The 
few who have referred to it seem to me not to have 
given it its proper place in .relation to the philosophy, 
that is the dogimatic theories, of the Upanisads., 


‘I refer to the instinctive and unquestioning belief in the 
inherent power of knowledge, as such, which underlies the 
whole intellectual fabric of the Upanisads, as it appears to 


1. Presidential address delivered before the American Oriental Society 
at it sannual meeting in Cambridge, April 2, 1925. | 
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me, and’ furnishes the motive force behind Hale « “ specula- 
tions.. Typical passages found constantly. ” ‘in all” parts of 
them seem to me to make it abundantly clear that the. 
reason why. they seek the “‘truth,’ any truth, is precisely 
this, that by knowledge of ‘the truth they expect to master 
their. destiny, wholly or partly; and not by a_ course ° of 
action dictated by that -knowledge, but directly, immediately, 
and by virtue of that knowledge in itself; in- brief, we 
may say, magically. In this paper I shall try to suggest 
the range of evidence supporting this view, and also: to 
sketch briefly the history of this idea in’ Indian thought 
before and after the Upanisads. 8 


Let us turn first to the Atharva Veda. It is, as every 
one knows a collection of incantations, designed to accom- 
pany thagic rites for the attainment of almost every 
conceivable human desire and aspiration. Now it is a . 
commonplace of Atharvan psychology that knowledge of the 
end to be gained is a prime means of gaining it. 
“We know thy name, O assembly!’ says the author of 
AV. 7, 12..2, in a charm to get control ofthe public 
assembly or town-meeting. “I have grasped the names of 
all of them,’ says a medical charm, 6. 63. 2, of the 
scrofulous sores (apacit) which it is striving to overcome. 
And so on; similar expressions are numerous and are 
perfectly © familiar to-all readers of the Atharva Veda, The 
“name,” I may say in passing, is to Vedic India, as to 
early human psychology the world over, the essence of the 
person or thing ;so in our oldest Upanisad, Brhu. 3. 2. 11, 
the “name” is that eternal part of man which does not 
perish at death. He who knows the. name of anything 
therefore Anows the essential thing itself; and in Atharvan 
conceptions, if he knows it he controls it ‘and can mold 
it to his purposes, magically, by immediate power of that 
knowledge. No more fundamental or commonplace idea 
‘can be found in the whole range of Atharvan magic. 


But it. is not limited to that sphere. | We meet it again, 
clearly and insistently set forth in. innumerable expressions, 
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in the ritualistic texts of the Brahmanas, which are to the. 
Vedic. hymns approximately what the Talmud is to the 
Jewish scriptures. No better authority on the Brahmanas 
has ever lived than the late Hermann Oldenberg 
. who has made this point abundantly clear in his masterly 
treatise called Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft, die Wel- 
tanschauung der Brahmana-Texte (Gottingen, 1919). Of 
their view of the ritual he says (p.5): “The knowledge 
of a procedure,? its psychic image, \is magically connected 
with the procedure itself. The -knower, ‘precisely thru the 
fact that he knows—not because thru his knowledge he 
acts skillfully and correctly,8. but by reason of the power 
of the knowledge in itself..—possesses power over the 
entity or event known.” It is, therefore, even said to be 
‘unnecessary actually to perform a rite. If you know it, 
you have as good as performed it; that is, you can be 
sure of the benefits which are promised to the performer ; 
and furthermore, ignorant performance, that is mechani- 
cally going through the motions without real knowledge 
of their esoteric meaning, does not bring the desired result.4 
Knowledge, not physical action, is the important, the all- 
important thing. That is why the whole enormous bulk 
of the Brahmana texts is devoted to explaining the mystic, 
esoteric, or magic meaning of the various elements of the 
ritual. We constantly find in them, after such an explana- 
tion, the added statement that he who “knowing thus” 
(evam vidvan) performs the rite, gets such and such a 
benefit ; or more directly and simply, that he ‘“‘who knows 
thus” (ya evam veda) gets the benefit. That this doctrine 
in its extreme form is dangerous to the perpetuation of 


2. The word used is Vorgang and, as applied to. the Brahmanas, 
means of course primarily a religious rite, since it is with such 
Vorgange. that they mainly deal. But the statement is equally 
true of ‘any act or entity, and this was clearly in Oldenberg’s 
mind; hence his carefully generalized. expression. - 

3. Note this point; it is a highly important one. . 

”4, Oldenberg, op. cit., 140, 201 ; Lehre der Upanishaden und Anfange 

- + des. Buddhismus, 2d. ed., p. 29. : 
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the actual performances, is obvious. All the more: impres- - 
sive is the fact that despite their absorbing interest in the 
rites,- the Brahmana texts frequently do not shrink from” . 
drawing this conclusion. 


In particular this belief in what I shall call, for short, 
the “‘magic” power of knowledge manifests itself ‘in the 
Bradhmanas in their passion for identification of one thing . 
with another, on the slenderest possible basis ; indeed, 
often on no basis at all that we can discover. These 
identifications have struck every reader of the Brdahmana 
texts. Their rationale has never been more clearly or 
correctly stated than by. Oldenberg.® As he says, the 
purpose. is to “set in motion” the cosmic forces dealt 
with, and to “get from them the desifed results.” To 
this end it is said that they “are” this or that other 
thing, which other thing we can control. “The Maruts 
are water. Visnu is the sacrifice. The cow is breath.” 
As oldenberg remarks, ‘By grasping or controlling one of 
the two identified entities, the possessor of the mystic 
knowledge as to their identity has power over the other, 
which is in fact no ‘other (but really the same); “‘that is, 
for _instance, since “the cow is breath,” and I control 
a cow, therefore I control breath,. my own life-breath, — 
_ or someone else’s. That is the only reason for the fantastic 
identification. We want to control breath; so we earnestly 
and insistently identity it with something that we can 
control, and. the trick is turned.® , 


Vorw. Wiss , D. 310 f. 


Oldenberg adds, very acutely, that we find clear traces of this 
sort of identification even in the hymns of the Rgveda, and cites 
instances.. There is indeed no reason whatever to doubt that this 
concept was as familiar to. thé authors of the Rgvedic hymns 
as to the Atharvan charm-mongers and the Brahmana: theologians. 
The reason. why’ it does not appear there clearly is simply that 
the highly -specialized purpose of most of the Rgvedic hymns 
gives. little chance for its expression. The Rgveda, is broadly 
“J. spedking, simply a hymn-book ‘containing chants to be used 
in the hieratic ritual, ‘addrest. to. the gods of that. ritual. 
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‘Now the question will arise, what has allthis to do 
with philosophy? Are not the Upanisads, the “New Testa- 
ment” of the-Veda as they have been called, occupied 
with a wholly different order of ideas from those of the 
magicians of the Atharva Veda, and the ritualists of the 
Brahmanas ? So it has been generally supposed. Some have 
even gone so far as to hold that the Upanisads originated 
in a different social order; the Vedic. priests, it has been 
thought, could not have conceived the Upanisadic ideas, 
which move on another intellectual plane. Most scholars 
have not gone to this extreme; they admit the growth 
of Upanisad thought in priestly circles, but think of it as 
the product of a small group of intelligents among the 
Brahmins. It is, to be sure, generally granted that the 
Upanisads contain traces of ritualism; occasionally even 
evidences of magic are recognized in them. But these, when 
noted at all, are regarded as intrusions, as foreign elements 
which are mixed with their philosophy but have no pro- 
per connexion with it. Conversely, the adumbrations of 
Upanisad philosophy which are occasionally met with in 
the Vedic hymns and in the Brahmanas are held to belong 
to a different intellectual sphere from the great mass of 
those earlier texts. In short, it is customary to make a 
sharp division between Vedic ritualism and Vedic magic, 
on the one hand, and Vedic (or Upanisadic) philosophy 
on the other ; and even those who recognize the occurence 
of both side by side in the same texts think of this 
juxtaposition as a mixture of basically unrelated — things: 
The same Oldenberg whose clear characterization of the 
_Brahmanas 1 have quoted finds a completely different spirit 


Since all the rest of the Veda abounds in evidence of implicit 
belief in the magic power of knowledge, we should be justified 
in assuming that the ‘Revedic poets also held it, even if it 
were not expressed. there at all; they would not have been 
Vedic Hindus if they had not held it. But, in fact, we find 
indiciations of it even in the Rgveda, quite as often as we 
should expect, considering the limitations of its practical pur- 
pose. This is to be borne. in mind in connexion with the 
philosophic hymns of the Rgveda; see below. 
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in the Upanisads, whose authors in his opinion are true 
philosophers, seeking the truth about the universe for the 
pure joy of knowledge in itself, not for the sake of using 
that knowledge for practical ends. They constitute for that 
reason, to his mind, a “genuine novelty,” altho of course 
he recognizes traces of their ideas in the early literature.” 


For years the conviction has been growing upon me, 
as a result of repeated study of early Indian philosophic 
_ texts, that this interpretation involves a redical misunder- 
standing of the point of view of those texts, and indeed 
of all classical Indian philosophy. It commits the very 
‘natural. but unfortunate error of attributing to Indian 
thought the objects which we ‘associate with ‘“‘philosophy” 
in the west, at least at the present day, but which have never 
been associated with it in India, until the most modern 
‘times. To our kinds, I take it, ‘“‘pbilosophy” implies a 
search for abstract truth about the nature of the universe 
and man’s place in it, as an end in itself.. We do not 
expect a philosopher to do anything with this truth, . if and 
when he gets it, except to enjoy the intellectual pleasure 
of cognizing it, and to share it with others. If practical 
"motives are concerned, we say it is no longer “pure” 
philosophy, but religion or something else. But. to the 
Hindus, even of later-classical times, and a fortiori of the 
Vedic age, such a conception never occurred; and if it 
had been suggested to them, they would have regarded it 
as fantastic and absurd. Oldenberg’s figures of a Vedic 
philosopher seeking -“‘to unfold a picture of things as they 
are for its own sake, out of the pure joy of perceiving 
and understanding’’® is more than “‘rare,” as he calls it. 


7. See his Vrow. Wiss., p. 3 ff., 7-f. Winternitz (Gesch. d. ind. 
Lit., 1 passim, notably p. 203) also separates the streams of 
ritualistic magic and “true” philosophy; the latter in ‘his 
opinion originated in. non-Brahman circles, the he makes it 
clear that both streams are found both in the Upanisads 
(pp. 206-209) and in the philosophic hymns of the AUER 
Veda (p.. 131). 


8. Op. cit., p. 3. 
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Such -an ‘individual never existed at all, either in the 
Vedic period, of which he is speaking, or in later India, 
as far as our records show. The picture is utterly 
un-Indian. 


Abstract truth for its own sake, as an end in itself, has 
never for a moment been conceived by Indian philosophers 
as aproper objective of. their speculations. Their intellectual 
quests have always been associated in their minds with 
practical ends. The later systems of philosophy are all ~ 
supposed to be practical means of attaining salvation, mukti 
or moksa. That is their one and only justification for 
existence. Typical are the two most famous of the later 
systems, the Vedanta and the Samkhya. In both, as is well 
known, human salvation is the sole object of their specu- 
lations.; and in both alike it is to be gained by knowledge. 
He who has true knowledge is saved, directly and imme- 
diately, and precisely by virtue of that knowledge. They 
differ as to what true knowledge is, but agree to this 
extent, that it is knowledge of the real nature of the soul 
and its position in the universe, its relation to the rest . 
of the universe and its guiding principle. Such knowledge 
gives its possessor control over his soul’s destiny, that is, 
salvation. 


Now salvation, literally ‘“‘release’’ (mukti, moksa), is 
understood ‘in later India as meaning “release” from the 
cycle of rebirths, determined by karma; that is from the 
samsara, with all the evil and pain inevitably connected 
therewith.? In the early Upanisads this conception of the 
round of existences, the samsara, had not yet fully developt. 
We see it in process of developing in them. But the word 
and concept of mukti are found there, with the same general 
connotations as in later times, subject to the qualification 
just indicated. That is mukti means “release” from the. 
evils of ordinary human existence. In Brhad Aranyaka 
Upanisad 3.1 are listed four muktis: the first, release from 
death ; the second and third, from ‘“‘day and night” and 


9, So first in Svet. Us 6. 16, samsaramoksasthitibandhahetuh. 
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from “the waxing and waning moon” (that is, ravages of 
time); and the last is ascent to the ‘“‘heavenly world’ 
(svarga-loka); And, most characteristically, these “‘releases’’ 
are magically gained by knowledge of certain thoroughly 
ritualistic identifications, of elements of the sacrifice with 
cosmic and human powers, quite in the style of the Brahmanas. 
Thus, by the identification of the hotar-priest with fire, as 
a cosmic power, and with speech, as a human faculty, 
one wins release from death. This ritual-magic wisdom is 
put into the mouth of no less a personage than Yajiia- 
valkya. the most celebrated of all Upanisadic teachers, at 
the beginning of his contest in learning with the other 
Brahmins at the court of King Janaka which is one of 
the high points of Upanisad philosophy, 


_ Along with “releases” from evils, the Upanisads elk 
of “attainments” of desiderata. The very same passage just 
quoted, after disposing of the “releases beyond (evil),”’ proceeds 
to described “attainments” through ritual-magic knowledge.?° 
The ‘‘attainments” here are certain natural and supernatural | 
‘“‘worlds” (loka) which are gained by ritual knowledge. 
Many of the later systems also promise to the adept not 
only the supreme goal of salvation, but various incidental 
benefits which he is to enjoy while progressing towards that 
goal. I am thinking primarily of the magic powers, (maha) 
siddhis, promised .by the Yoga and other later systems to 
the philosophic adept. They aré. secondary and incidental 
to the main aim, but none the less real. 


Nothing seems more natural to the Hindu of ancient 
times, as indeed to the popular mind in medieval Europe,1! 
than that very practical and worldly benefits, of many sorts, 
should ensue magically from superior knowledge. The word 
vidya, “knowledge,” means in classical Sanskrit also ‘magic’ 
out and out, as all Sanskritists know well. Again and again 
throughout the Upanisads, just as throughout the Brahmanas, 
we meet the phrase “he who knows thus,” ya evam veda 


10. ity atimoksah, atha sampadalt BrhU, 3, 1. 8. 
1i. See-the Epilog to this paper, below. 
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(or vidvan). .The same phrase is equally familiar in the 
Atharva Veda, especially in its philosophic hymns. And ‘every- ~ 
where it almost always follows the promise of some extremely — 
practical reward. for him who “thas such knowledge.” Not 
only long life and release from death, or from that “second 
death (punar-mrtyu) beyond the first grave which is such a 
bugbear to the Vedic Hindus in the birth—throes of the 
doctrine of transmigration ; not only the winning of various 
heavens ; but wealth is this life, wordly success of all kinds, 
ascendancy over one’s fellows, the discomfiture. of one’s 
enemies, even success in love—all these and other worldly 
benefits are among the things to be gained by the practice 
‘of Upanisadic speculation, as they were to be gained from 
the ritualistic and theological speculations of the Brahmanas 
and from the magic practices. of the Atharva Veda. The 
passages. are so numerous that it is-hard to see how their 
significance can have been so generally overlooked. It ought 
not to be necessary to quote any of them. The list’ of 
references in the footnote will be sufficient to show how 
they permeate the two oldest Upanisads, the Brhad Aranyaka 
and Chandogya.*? 


12... BrhU, 1. 2. 1, 3, 5, 7-8 (to be understood together as meaning 
that he-.who knows the identity of the arka-fire and the 
a’vamedha-sacrifice with Death ‘wards off death, death ‘does 
not attain him’); 1. 3. 7, 9, 16, 18, 25, 26, 28 (Madhy 1. 

. 3, 8, 10,,17, 19, 27, 28, 33); 1. 4. 1, 6, 7, 10, 15, 16, 17 
(Madhy. 1. 4. 2, 10, 14, 18, 22, 28, 29, 31); 1. 5. 1, 2, 12, . 
15, 16, 20 (Madhy. 1. 5. 1, 6, 19, 23; 24, 29); 2. 1. 1. 2. ff. 
(a long series of philosophic doctrines which are all declared to 
be partial or incomplete; nevertheless each brings its possessor 
its appropriate benefit; e.g. in 5 it is proposed by Gargya 
to consider the purusa in the aka8a as Brahman, to which 
Ajatasatru replies : ‘Speak not of him to me; I revere him as. 
the full and non-departing ; ‘who so reverses him is filled 
with offspring and cattle, and his offspring do not depart from 
this world.”); 2, 2. 1, 2. 4, (M. 6); 2. 3. 6 (M. 10); 3. 3. 
2; 3. 9, 28 (M. 34); 4. 1. 2, 3,-4, 5, 6, 7 (M. 4. L. 4, °7, 
10, 13, 16, 19); 4. 2. 4 (M. 6); 4. 3. 37 (M. 43); 4. 4. 8, 
12, 14, 19, 20; 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 (M. 11,°15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 
27, 28, 29, 31); 4. 5. 4, cf. 15 (M. 4. 5. 4.and 25; immore 
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In my article on “The Philosophical Materials of the 
Atharva Veda"18 J pointed out that in seeking practical 
benefits through the magic power of knowledge the Upani- 
sads touch upon’ the special sphere of the Atharva Veda. 
Its aims are idéntical with theirs, and one of - its familiar: 
methods of attaining those aims is through that same 
power of knowledge, as set forth above. And, ‘in facet, 
the Atharva Veda ‘is the special home of early Vedic 
speculation. This fact is obvious and undisputed; the 
Atharva Veda, this book of. spells and incantations, con- 
tains far more philosophic materials than the Rgveda or 
any other Vedic Samhita. Every one has always observed 
‘this circumstance, and found it surprising—indeed, inex- 
plicable. It is inexplicable from any other point of view 
than that which I am here proposing, and which I _ first 
proposed in the article cited. Those who think of Vedic 
speculation as the work of abstract, disinterested ‘“philo- 
sophers” in. our western sense, can only regard. the 


tality to be. gained from the knowledge set. forth in this. 
chapter); 5.1; 5. 3 (M. 4); 5. 4 (M. 5); 5. 5. 1, 3, 4 (ML 
5. 6 2, 4, 5); 5. 7; M. 5. 8 (=K. 5, 6, which omits ya evam. 
veda); 5. 11; 5. 12 (M. 5. 13, 3)3 5. 13. 1-4 (M. 5. 14, 1-4) : 
. 5.14, 1-8 (M. 5. 15. 1-12) ; 6. 1. 1-6 (M. 6, 2.. 1-6); 6. 2. 15, 16 (M. 
6. 1. 18,.19) ;—ChU. 1. 1. 7,°8, 10; 1. 2. 8 143 1.3. 1, 73 


1.4.5; 1.6.7; 1.7.7, 83 1.9 2; 1. 13.4; 21,4; 
2.2.3; 23.2;°24 2; 25.2; 2.62; 2.72; 2 
BaF: Be 10268) 25.00 6p) Ts 2S Bd 2 7D 93,2 
ete ee 7 es a dee 
2. 20. 32. 21.2; 3. 6. 3-43 3. 7. 245 3. 8, 3-4; 3. 9, 
Me See a ee 
3. 18. 6;°3. 19.4; 4.3.85; 4. 5.3; 4.6.4; 14.7.4; 
4. 8.4; 4. 11. 2; 4.12.23 4.13.2; 4 14.3; 4.15. 2, 
3.43; 4 17. 8-9; 5.1. 1-5; 5.2.13 5.10. 10; 5. 18, 1; 
ey 2; 7.1.53 7.2.23 7.3.23 7.4. 33.7 5535 7. 
6. 23; 7. 7. 2; 7. 8 23 7. 9. 2 etc. (this” series is similar in 


ee to BrhU. 2. 1, 2ff., see above); 7. 25 and 26 (climax 
to the preceding ; perfect knowledge brings unlimited powers) ; 
8 1. 6 with 8. 2. 1-10; 8 3.5; 8 7.13 8 12. 6 
13, Studies in Honour of Maurice Bloomfield, pp. 117-135; see 
especially p. 133. 
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inclusion of so much of their work in.a book of magic - 
charms as a strange anomaly. But the Atharvan philoso- 
phic materials themselves, to a very large extent, and still 
more the manner in which they are used in the Kausika 
Stitra and. the other ritual handbooks. of ‘the Atharva 
Veda, indicate clearly the practical, magical ends which 
their esoteric knowledge. was designed to gain. And so 
they themselves furnish the reason for their inclusion in 
the Atharva Veda, to which they are perfectly appropriate. 


Typical is the hymn AV. -1]. 4. Its subject is the 
prana, the cosmic “breath,” that is the wind, most 
strikingly ‘manifested in the storm-wind ; hence the obvious 
naturalistic allusions to storms which the’ hymn contains. 
This breath of the universe is, quite naturally and yet 
acutely, made the enlivening principle of the cosmos. The 
author -is thoroughly: at home in the phraseology and 
ideology of Vedic higher thought, and applies it to his 
subject’ with a freshness. and vigour which suggest an 
unusual amount of intellectual acumen. He is certainly no 
‘Mere ignorant witch-doctor. Yet that does not mean that 
he is free from natural human desires.* Not only the last 
stanza, 24 but several stanzas scattered throughout the hymn, 
give expression to. the . active | desire that the cosmic 
“breath” shall confer .boons on him who knows and 
glorifies it, particularly, of course, by means of its counter- 
part, the individual “‘breath” or “life” in the human being. 
So Kausika very appropriately uses the hymn in magic 
performances for long life. In so doing Kausika does no 
violence to. the thought ‘of the hymna ; -on the contrary, 
this ‘was quite clearly the intent of its author... His thought 
is thoroly: Upanisadic, quite as lofty as the average of 
Upanisad speculations: and an Upanisad author ‘would 
typically conclude, such a Passage with an expression ° like 


14. Cf. Bloomfield, ‘Hymns of the Atharva ‘Veda, -p. 623; Olden- 
"berg, Vorw. Wiss., p. 6, note, These authors overlook the 
similat passages in stanzas 9, 11, 18, 19 of the hymn, and 

- speak as if: the last stanza were. the only one that shows 
traces of magic ends, : 
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this: “Long life he attains, the. breath’ of life ee 
does not leave him, who knows thus (ya evam veda) |” 


There is here no question ‘of a secondary | fusion of 
‘unrelated ‘activities, philosophy and magic. On the contrary, 
all Vedic philosophy may (from our point of view) be, 
‘described as a sort of philosophic magic, or magical 
philosophy.1* That is precisely why it -belongs ‘primarily 


15. As set forth in thesé ‘words in’ my article, op. cit., p. 134. 
I must’ refer to ‘this place, especially p. 121 ff., for further: 
details. as to the. eviderice for the magical intent of Atharvan: 
philosophy. (A limited number of reprints of this article. are 
available for free distribution, on application to the author.) 
I am pleased to note that the views there advanced have 
been noticed favorably by such good scholars as Winternitz 
(OLZ., 1924, p..424) and Keith (Religion and Philosophy of 

. the Veda, p. 510, ‘n. 3).° To be sure I must add with regret: 
that. I have failed to find in, Keith’s book much evidence that 
he has been influenced by my.arguments. Winterniz. points out 
that he expressed long ago views similar to some of mine; I 
hope I am not wrong in understanding that he would: now 
agree even more closely with me; cf. note’ 7 above.—I would 
add here ‘that ‘the case for the practical ‘application of AV, 
philosophic hymns jis. really stronger than appears from my. 

. former article. While the Atharvan ritual texts fail in some 
cases to record the uses to which they are put (Joc. cit., p. 119), 

- the hymns: themselves do so more regularly ‘than I there. indi- 
cated. Thus I observed that AV. S. 10 is ignored in all the 
ritual, texts; but I should have added that.the hymn itself 
emphatically States (vss 2-7, 17-29, 33) the practical benefits to 
be own by him who “knows” (ya evam veda) its mysteries, 
quite in Upanisad fashion. . So also the récurring réfrain of 
AV. 11. 3. 32-49; and for other ‘similar réferences see AV. 4. 

“4.°7; 9. 10. 245 10, 2. 29, 303. 10, 7. 40, 41; 10. 8. 22, 

"43; 445 11. 3. Sh3° 11. 5. (10. 25.” With so much primary 
evidence, in the hymns: themseélves, ‘the partial lack of secondary 
evidence of magical employment in the ritual “haridbooks is not 

“important. I should further have noted the fact-that-even the 
famous Regvedic Hiranyagarbha hymn, RV. 10, 121, ‘ends with 
the definite statement that it was designed to win practical 
désiderata. It is true that this tenth verse is perhaps a later 
addition to the hymn. “But even vs 9, unquestionably part of 
the original -text,, prays ‘““May -He -(the: One) - harm -us not.” 
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to the Atharva Veda. The fact that the Rgveda also «con- 
tains a few hymns of this sort is exactly analogous to_ its 
inclusion of some magic spells, also. Both are equally 
“‘Atharvanic’” and equally foreign to the primary purpose - 
of the Reveda, which is a hymn-book for’: use at the 
hieratic ritual services.. The rare and scattering philosophic 
materials of the Reveda are all found in the tenth or 
first books (mainly in the tenth), which are recognized as 
Jate additionsto the collection, and which also contain 
most of the other “Atharvanic” materials, the incantations, 
wedding and funeral hymns, etc.1® Not that the “magic” 
power of knowledge was unknown to the Regvedic poets.17 
Of course this belief was common to the age as a whole. 
But, equally of course, no one, or at least few, relied 
upon it exclusively for protection. Even the . Atharvanists 
engaged in magical performances ; with all their faith in 
the power of knowledge in itself, they reinforced: that 
knowledge by active measures. The theory behind most of 
the Rgveda is, as. is_ well known, that human desires will 
be granted by the gods, when they have been propitiated 
by the ritual of sacrifice and praise: Cross-bred with the 
theory that magic rites, performed with true . esoteric 
knowledge, must bring the desired results of themselves, 


And the Visvakarman hymn, RV. 10. 81, is as definitely 

practical in its aim as any Atharvan incantation (vas 6, 7). 
Whether thus stated in terms or not, all Vedic philosophy 
has practical aims. 


16. It is not an argument against this view that the text-tradition 
of the Rgvedic philosophic hymns is better than that of the 
corresponding Atharvan ones, as I showed, loc. cit., p. 123 ff. 
The same is true of the entire’ Rgvedic’ tradition. It is 
simply due to the fact’ that the Rg\edic schools were better 
educated. The Atharvanists were not the scholars that the 
Rgvedic poets were. Even the magic charms, which strayed 
into the collection of the Rigveda, are generally found there 
in a more intelligent form than the corresponding ones of the 
Atharva Veda. No one would argue from this that the Rgveda, 
rather than the Atharva, is their original home. 


17. Cf. above, note 6; and further see RV. 1. 164. 16, 39, 
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this’ ritualistic theory gave birth in’ Bradhmana times to the 
belief that the gods are negligible intermediaries, or even 
play no part at all in the process; a rite, performed with 
proper knowledge, must of itself result in the benefit -that 
“is sought.: Or, even more drastically, the actual performance 
of the rite is unnecessary; if one knows its true nature, 
‘by virtue of that knowledge he controls the desired result, 
‘and need not actually do anything. Here is, if you like, 
‘a true “blend’’?;.but- not a blend between magic... and 
‘philosophy. Rather,.a blend between ritual. religion on the 
one hand and magical philosophy or philosophic magic on 
the other. And in this blend, ritualistic religion is -the 
‘moribund element. Magical philosophy constantly tends: to 
‘get the upper hand... We are drifting into the intellectual 
‘sphere of the Upanisads.:. 


For few would now dispute that the Brdhmanas are the 
womb of Upanisad thought. They are far more intimately 
related to the Upanisads than to the ~ Reveda, precisely 
because of their emphasis on the importance of knowledge, 
of a true understanding of the esoteric meaning of things. 
Their hair-splitting theological disquisitions give birth to the 
cosmic and- metaphysical (but at the same time’ largely 
ritualistic) speculations ‘of the Upanisads. And just as the 
Upanisads contain many external and internal indications 
of. their intimate connexion with. the Brahmanas (the | ‘oldest 
of them, the Brhad Aranyaka, is ‘part of the Satapatha 
Brahmana ; ‘and large parts of them deal wholly with ritu- 
alistic entities and. concepts) —so they never Icse sight for 
long of the practical ends which they also inherit from 
the Brahmanas, and which like them they ‘conceive to 
depend upon true, esoteric, or mystic knowledge of the: 
entities with which. they ‘deal. These. ends and this method 
of gaining them are ‘inherited by the Brahmanas’ directly 
from the intellectual sphere which we call st harvanic, and 
“are then passed on. to the Upanigads, 


If there is any general difference in “spirit: between the 
Brahmanas and the .Upanisads, it: lies in just this, that 
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the Upanisads ‘carry out fully, to its logical extreme; the 
Atharvan-Brahmana doctrine that esoteric knowledge is the 
only thing that. counts: in ‘the last analysis; that it is the 
supreme method of gaining all one’s desires. The Athar- 
vanists and the  Brahmana-authors may. tell . us. that 
_ Knowledge is all that is necessary; but: with. natural and - 
pardonable irconsistency, they still continue to act, to 
perform ritual and magic practices, as if they believed in 
the efficacy of actions. The Upanisads’ attach little or. no 
importance to action, ritual or other., Far. more consis- 
tently than the Brahmanas (though even they, as we saw, 
‘occasionally go as far as this), they take the position 
‘that. if one knows’ the mystic meaning of a performance, 
the need not. actually carry: it. out in. order to get the 
benefit of its fruits. They constantly sing the same song: 
“he who knows” this or that, gets his desire fulfilled. 
.To be sure, by reading chiefly between the lines, we may 
find evidence that ritual and magical acts were still per- 
' formed. But little importance is attached to the actual 
‘performance. For instance, several passages tell us that 
‘ritual acts, if performed without knowledge of their esoteric 
meaning, are not only useless,’® but dangerous ; the pre- 
sumptuous performer is likely to have his head burst 
asunder.1® Again, “he who knows” a particular rite, of 
which the mystic meaning has just been explained, “and 
‘he who knows it not, both perform it; but’ when per- 
formed with knowledge it becomes more ° effective.?° The 
world of men is attained by begetting a son, the world 
of the manes by sacrifice, the world of the gods by 
knowledge ; but the. world of the gods is the best of 
worlds, therefore “knowledge is best.”?! People say that 
‘by offering with milk for a year one escapes re-death 
(punar-mrtyu) ;. but this-is an error; on the very (first) 


‘18. ChU. 5. 24. 1, 

19, ChU. 1, 8. and 1, 10-11. 

20, ChU. 1. 1. 10. 

21. BrhU. 1. 5. 16 (Madhyamdina rec, 24), 
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day’ on which one who knows makes :such an’ offering, on 
that ‘very day he escapes . re-death.2? And even. such 
qualified tributes to the power. of actions as these. are . 
rare in the Upanisads.. Generally it. is knowledge, alone 
and :of itself, which brings the desired end, no other 
method being recognized as even possible, ‘He who 
knows” gets anything he wants, by the direct and magical 
power of his knowledge.?* 

An. important further question “now arises. Is- any 
relation discernible between the. kind of knowledge sought, 
at a given point, and the nature of the practical benefit to be 
derived from it? 4 : 


In some cases it is hard for us to discern any reason 
for the association of..a .particular boon’ with a particular 
quantum: of esoteric knowledge. In an Atharvan hymn 
(13.3) the sun is glorified asthe cosmic First Principle ; 
and, in the constantly recurring refrain of each verse, this 
“ruddy one” (Rohits) is invoked to destroy any enemy of the 


22. BrhU. 1, 5. 2 (Madhy. 6). We also find clear evidence that 
.what we sheuld call purely magic practices were carried on in 
these same “philosophical” circles; thus additional proof is 
‘furnished for the intimate connexion between the spheres of the 
Atharva Veda and the Upanisads. BrhU. 6. 3 and 4 deal with 
such practices in a thoroly Atharvan manner. They include even 
love-charms, charms, to compel a woman to yield her love, birth- 
control charms to prevént conception, and conversely charms: to 
bring about conception when it is desired; parturition charms, 
étc,, etc. But the knowledge motif is dominant throughout. 
Thus, at the very outset, the sexual act is explained mystically as 
a kind of ritual performance, the elements of which are identi- 
fied, Brahmana-wise, with the parts of the woman’s body; and 
then we are told that if a man practises sexual intercourse 
knowing this, he gains a world as great as he who sacrifices with 
the Vajapeyarite, and takes to himself the merit of women; but 
if he practices it without knowing this, women take to themselves 
his merit (BrhU, 6. 4. 3). 


23, Some later religious and. philosophic “texts are _more catholic, - 
and recognize other ways of. gaining salvation, although. 
“‘knowledge’” remained perhaps the favourite on the whole; at 
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wise man “who knows thus.” The idea seems to be 
simply that one who is fortified with such mystic know- 
ledge must be. safe from attack by human foes, But any 
other desideratum would seem to us equally appropriate: 
Similarly in’ the Upanisad passage last quoted’ (BrhU. 
1.5.2.) we saw that escape from re-death is promised to 


any rate, the late Simkhya and Vedanta systems clung ‘to it 
exclusively. In the philosophy of the epic, on the, other hand, 
various courses of action are recognized ,as possible roads to 
salvation, ‘as alternatives to the wey of knowledge. These 
active methods are called Yoga,. ‘activity’: (see American 
Journal of Philosophy, 45, 37 ff. for a brief account of them), 
and are distinguished as such from the method of knowledge, 
known as Samkhya, ‘“‘reckoning, reasoning, ratiocination, °. In 
the epic and in all earlier Sanskrit literature the terms Samkhya 
and Yoga do not refer to metaphysical systems, but to ways 
_ of gaining salvation ; see my article, ‘The Meaning of Samkhya 
and Yoga,’’ Am. Jour. Phil., 45. 1-46. For the relation of this 
early meaning of the word Samkhya to the* later Samkhya 
system, see ibid., 32 ff.; and for yet other: ‘ways of salvation 
than ‘‘knowledge’’ and ‘“‘action”, p. 46: “Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda. 2. p. 543 f., rejects the conclusions 
. of this article, but adduces little reason for doing so; his 
_. Temarks amount to hardly more. than a dogmatic. refusal to 
‘accept what I still think 1 showed to be the plain = and un- 
. mistakable evidence of ‘the texts themselves as to the meaning 
: of the, two words, “As an example of the’ cogency of such 
_arguments - as ° “Keith | _Offers, I may mention his treatment of 
ee? ‘Mbh. 12. _13713- ff. . 543 infra). ‘Here’ he says; ‘In’ this 
. passage we. find two ‘yery distiict views set out:' the Samkhya 
and” ‘the Yoga “accept a multiplicity of souls, ‘while Vyasa 
ES insists ‘that. all the souls at bottom rest on the world soul.” 
. . But, as I pointed out (p. 28), this doctrine of Vyasa “that all 
< the souls at ‘bottom rest on the world ‘soul” is definitely stated 
in’ vs 13763 to. be “Samkhya ‘and Yoga”! What becomes of 
the distinction on which Keith lays such great weight? One 
“distinct | view” is as much Samkhya | and’ Yoga -as_ the other, 
‘according to the text. Is: the’ text mere gibberish—or is Keith 
wrong ? I prefer to: “assume that the’ text knows what it is 
talking ‘about. “Un actual fact the’ text’ does not-inténd to make 
the distinction ‘ between the | two “views” . wich Keith BERD ORE: 
“thas F clearly ’ showed.) 
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one who. performs with esoteric knowledge a certain milk- 
offering for a single day. Why precisely release from 
re-death, rather than any other boon? ‘The only answer 
(if it be considered an answer) probably is that ritualistic 
tradition made this particular association. 


This condition is, however, just what we should expect, 
after all. It-is what we. very commonly find in.connexion ° 
with Atharvan magic rites and with the ritual perform- 
ances of the Brahmanas. Often we can discern no special 
reason for the clearly expressed expectation of a certain 
result from a particular. rite or incantation: 


On the other hand, it would bean error to think of 
such cases as typical of: philosophic magic in general. 
Much ‘more often we can see very definite reasons for the 
_association. If the prdna-hymn which we discust above?! 
is used to ; attain long life, this is’ obviously because 
knowledge of the universal prdna, the life-breath of the 
cosmos, may naturally be expected to give the knower 
control over that ‘“‘life-breath,”’ and hence over its mani- 
festation in himself, namely, his own: “‘life-breath.” Just so, 
times without number, in the Upanisads thé name of the 
‘thing or concept known. suggests the boon to be derived 
from the knowledge. Scores of examples could ‘be quoted. ; 
they occur on almost every page. It will suffice to refer 
‘to Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 2: 1, where e.g.” in para- 
“graphs 4 to 6 he who knows the “glorious” gets “glorious” 
offspring ; he who knows the ‘“full-.and undeparting” 
“filled” with offspring and cattle, and his offspring . “do 
not depart” from this world (sc. before him); ke who 
knows the “unconquerable”: becomes himself ‘unconquer- 
able.” Sometimes the identification is made only by what 
we should call verbal distortions or bad puns; but to the 
authors these are just as serious as what we might term 
sound “philological” identifications. : 


So far we have dealt with knowledge of special, limited 


24, -AV. 11. 43 see page 105. 
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subjects, It results, we have seen, in particular boons for 
the possessor, boons which are .generally appropriate, to the 
name or. nature of the thing known. The essential idea- is 
that’ “he who knows” any one thing, gets that thing, or 
something corresponding to it. But from this it is only a 
short step to the logical conclusion that if one could only 
know everything, he would thereby get—everyihing. Universal 
knowledge, omniscience, must be a short-cut to omnipotence, 
to the power of satisfying any desire. If what you know 
you control, then by knowing the all, you, can control. the 
all. If, then, a formula can be discovered. which will provide 
you. with the fundamental truth of all that is, the knowledge 
of that formula will make you master of the Universe. 
And specifically, in true ‘Brahmana spirit, that formula is to 
be sought in a mystic ‘identification. You must - discover 
something which “is” the essence Of the all: especially, if 
possible, Something which you can control, so that thereby 
you can ‘control. everything. 25 


This is the secret of the famous “quest of, che Upanisads” 
after a formulaic. identification of something or other with 
the First. Principle of the universe, The regular answer to 
the. question: “With what.shall we identify the one thing, 
‘by knowing -which all is known ?” is “with the soul, Gtman, 
of man.” Obviously: for the one, whether it be called 
Brahman,?® or the Existent (sat), the Real, or what-not, 
is naturally the essential self or “soul” (dtman) of the. uni- 
verse. If -it is Gtman, and my soul, my real self, is also 
Giman, then is not, the mystic identification ready-made? 
Just as .the “‘life-breath’’. of . the universe is’ the same 
as the “‘life-breath” of man, and by “knowing” . the 


25, Although the imere knowledge of a thing is enough to give 

: you. control’ over it, there is cléarly a feeling’ that you streng- 
then your hold on it, if . you. can identify. it. mystically with 
something over which you -have more ‘obvious power. This is 
exactly the notion underlying the identifications of the Brahmanas ; 
see p. 99 above. 


26. As so why it is so regularly ‘called: that, see below: 116°f. 
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one you control the other.?? ‘And surely there is nothing 
which I control more perfectly than my own “self.” If 
then I “know” that the Brahman,. which is the atman of 
the universe, is my own Gtman, then not only do I control 
the fundamental principle of the universe, because knowledge 
is magic power; but even more than that, I am the funda- 
mental principle of the universe, by- that mystic identifica-’ 
tion. For this double reason, there is nothing out of my 
control or beyond my grasp. a 
The knowledge of the One which is All, and its identi- 
fication with the human soul, is then a short-cut to the 
satisfaction of all desires, the freedom from all fear and 
danger and sorrow. Just as knowledge of individual or 
partial truths gives to its possessor the individual and special 
boons appropriate to each partial truth, as in the passage 
quoted above, so. knowledge that the one true essence of 
everything “is my soul gives me control over everything.?8 . 


27. AV. 11, 43; above. p. 105. 


28. ‘The passage ‘in BrhU. 2. 1, referred to above, p. I'll, is very 
significant. In its famous conversation between Gargya and 
AjataSatru, Gargya proposes twelve different entities, one after 
another, as expressions for the Brahman, the cosmic One. 
Ajatagatru denies that each in turn is the Brahman, but’ ex- 
plains what is really is, and assigns a particular boon to the 
possessor of this knowledge. He then proceeds to give his 
own view of what the Brahman is in very truth; namely, it is 
‘to be identified with the spirit or soul (G@tman) in man, which 
in sound ‘sleep is naturally united with the cosmic soul or 
Brahman, and which is ‘‘the real of the real’’. No statement 
‘is here found of the profit ensuing to one ‘‘who knows thus’’. 
But it is conceivable ‘that perfect knowledge should have no 
practical reward, when inperfect and partial bits of knowledge 
have just been asserted to have each their appropriate rewards ? 
-1t seems clear that the omission is only due to the author’s 
considering it so obvious as to need no statement. And this 
is confirmed by the occurrence elsewhere of the missing state- 
ment of the practical rewards for this knowledge. For the 
same doctrine is found in a much fuller and more perfect 
form in BrhU. 4, 3 and 4. In 4, "3. 19 ff. we find the closest 
possible parallel to the latter part of 2,1, with its: identification 
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When and because I know that, I am identical with the _ 


of the. soul, particularly in its state of deep sleep, with the 
One. This is the soul’s true form, in which all -his desires are 
satisfied, in which he is without desire and without sorrow (2l). 
And. why is he so? Just because the soul is one with the 
One which is All, and therefore his senses cannot operate on 
anything, for there is no object on which they’ might operate— 
nothing outside of himself (29-31); this is this highest goal, 
the highest bliss, the swmmum bonum (32). To be sure, this 
state is attained permanently only after death, and then only 
by the soul ‘‘who has no desire” (4. -4. 6=Madhy.. 8). But 
whois this soul that “has no desire’? None other than be 
who knows the soul—knows, that is, the esoteric truth, that his 
own soul is one with the universal soul or Brahman. This is 
emphatically stated, over and over again, in. the conclusion 
of this passage ; note particularly 4. 4. 12=Madhy. 16. “If 
a person ‘understands the soul (aiman), knowing ‘I am He,’ 
then. desiring what, for the love of what, could he eling to 
the body ?—12=M. 7: “Who has found out and become 
awakened to this soul......he is the All-creator, for he creates 
everything ; the world (or, heaven) in his; nay, he is tte world 
(or, heaven) himself.’ That is, when he: knows the world 
soul as himself, he controls it, which is the soul of everything 
and so controls everything; nay rather, -he is everything. 
What wonder, then, that he can no longer have any desire? 
All his desires are thereby fulfilled. The conclusion of this 
passage, 4. 4 19-22==-Madhy. 21-31, is a magnificent pacan 
of triumph celebrating the consummate perfection of bliss of the 
soul who attains this perfect knowledge: The whole passage 
deserves to be read in this connexion; I will quote only a 
few extracts: ‘Therefore, he who has this knowledge...... sees 
-only himself (his soul, @tman) in the self (the universal soul, 
Gtman). He sees everything as the self ; (Madhy. adds. ‘every one 
becomes his self, he becomes the selfof everyone ;) he gets past all 
evil : evil cannot affect him ; free from evil, from impurity (Madhy., 
from old age), from doubt (Madby., from hunger and _ thirst), 
he becomes a brahmana (a varitable possessor of the Brahman), 
who knows thus! And finally, at the very end: “This is 
that great unborn soul (a@tman), free from old age, from death 
and from fear (or, danger), immortal—the Brahman. Fearless, 
verily, is Brahman. HE BECOMES THE FEARLESS BRAHMAN 
—WHO KNOWS THUS !” 
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One, which in the very nature of the case cannot be affected 
by any unsatisfied longing or by any evil or’ sorrow, be- 
cause there. is nothing outside or independent of me for 
which my senses and mind might long.2® 


The famous dictum of the identity of the human soul 
with the world-soul will now appear in a somewhat new 
light. People never tire of quoting the phrase “I am the 
Brahman” as a brilliant philosophical apercu. I am not 
here to deny that it deserves such praise. But I think its 
real meaning, and the rationale behind it, have never 
been quite understood. Its context has generally been 
neglected. The passage®® where it occurs says: “‘Whoever 
knows that ‘I am Brahman,’ becomes this all”, and later, 
“from that same self he (who knows ‘ this) creates . what- 
soever he desires.” That is, the possessor of this mystic 
knowledge can do whatever he pleases. That is obviously 
the very practical reason for knowing it.' The idea is not 
so new as it has often been represented as being. It is 
essentially contained in. the magical-philosophic hymns of 
the Atharva Veda.*1 It rests on the same basis as the 
doctrine that “he who knows the unconquerable one be- 

_ comes unconquerable,” and countless similar expressions 
throughout both the Upanisads and the older Vedic literature. : 
The practical, magical benefits of. such mystic knowledge 
are clearly Stated in connexion with almost all similar 
expressions. The Atharva Veda. passage which contains the 
very earliest occurrence of the word Gtman in its philoso- 


29. Cf. BrhU. 1. 4. 23 4 3. 23-31. 
30. BrhU. 1, 4. 10 and 15,=Madhyamdina 22, and 28. 


31. AV. 10. 7. 41 (originally the concluding verse of the hymn 
to Skambha as First Principle; so it stillis in the Paippalads, 
see Whitney’s noté ad loc.) clearly says that ‘*He who knows” 
the First Principle, “he verily is the mystic Lord of Creatures,” 
that is, he becomes the First Principle. And what he is to 
gain thereby is stated with equal clarity in AV. 9. 10: 24; 
“in his (the First Principle’s) control are what has been .and 
what is to be. He shall put in my control (because I know 
him) what has been and what is to be!” 
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phic. sense takes pains to make clear the reason for 
knowing that &tman ;32 such a knower is possessed. of all 
the qualities attributed to the soul of the universe. And 
the like is stated. over and over again in the Upanisads.3?_ 


In the light of such passages we can understand better 
the true meaning of such a passage as the famous sixth 
chapter of the Chandogya Upanisad.** It sets.out to find 
the one thing ‘‘by knowing which all is known.” It is, 
explained as the “existent” (sat) ;, it is in everything, and 
everything is in the last analysis nothing but that. It is 
moreover, ‘mystically identified with the human soul: 
“What that subtle essence is, a  state-of-having-that-as-its- 
essence is this universe, that is the real, that is the soul, 


32. AV.-10. 8.44: “The desireless, intelligent, immortal, self-existent, 
satisfied with contenrment (‘sap’, rasa), not lacking in anything 
—he who knows this Soul, the intelligent, ageless, (ever) young, 
has no fear of death.” 


33. A few examples: BrhU. 1. 5, 20—Madhy. 29; “He who knows 
this becomes the Self of all beings. As is that divinity (the 
One), so is he. Asall beings favour that divinity, so all beings 
favour him knows this. Whatsoever these creatures suffer, that 
remains with them alone. Only good reaches him. Evil, verily, 
does not reach gods.”? BrhU. 4.3. 37==Madhy,.43: ‘‘All beings 
wait upon him who knows this, saying: ‘Here comes the Brah- 
man!’ ChU. 7, 25, 2: “He who beholds, thinks on, knows, and 
enjoys only this (self, Gtman)...is independent (self-ruling) : he has 
unlimited freedom in all worlds. While they who know other-wise 
than this are dependent (ruled by others); their. worlds are des- 
tructible; they have no freedom in all worlds.” ChU. 8. 12. 

* 6: “He obtaics all worlds and all desires who understands that 
Self.’ -TU. 2. 1: “He who knows Brahman...attains all desires.” - 
TU 2. 4: “Who knows the bliss of Brahman never fears any- 
thing.” AU. 5. 4: “So he, having ascended on high from this 
world with that Self of knowledge, obtained all desires in that 
heavenly: world, and became immortal.” MausU..1. 7.: “‘What-. 
ever conquest is Brahman’s, whatever attainment, even that con- 
quest he conquers, that attainment he attains, who knows this.” 
MundU. 3. 2.9: “He who knows that supreme Brahman becomes 
Brahman itself....He is beyond sorrow, beyond. evil. Freed from 
the knots of the heart, he becomes immortal.” 

34, ChU. 6.1.3. 
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that art thou (fat tvam asi) ;°35 There is, to be sure, in 
this chapter no definite statement of the practical benefit 
to. be gained by the “knowledge.” Are we then to sup- 
pose that here is an isolated. example of a “‘disinterested” 
philosopher, seeking nothing but the abstract truth for the 
‘pure joy of knowing it? Let those believe it who may, 
For my part, such an opinion would seem to me strangely 
blind, in view of the overwhelming mass of. contrary 
evidence. No: the philosopher of this passage seeks 
“knowledge” of the essence of the universe for the same 
reason that all the men of his time (and even of much 
later times in India) sought it; because he believes that 
if he knows that One, and identifies it with his own true 
self, he can by that knowledge control all cosmic forces, 
and therefore his own destiny. His “that art thou” is 
motivated in the same way as the Brhad Aranyaka’s sl 
am Brahman.” He who knows that he is mystically the 
All, partakes of its essence, is at one with it, and there- 
fore cannot be subject to any outside influence which 
might cause any fear, danger, sorrow, or unsatisfied desire. 
That for once the author does not say so in definite 
terms means only that to him it. was a_ perfectly obvious 
matter of course.*& It went without saying. It is really 
surprisingly lucky that practically all other similar passages 
do take.the trouble to state. it so definitely. 


This belief in the power of knowledge gives. us the 
clue to the employment of the term brahman as a name 
for the ultimate First Principle, about which there has 
been such endless discussion. Brahman means simply 
“holy knowledge”, or, concretely, a Vedic hymn or incan- 


35, Ibid. 6.8. ff. 


36. As ‘in BrhU. 2..1 it is also not stated, but clearly must be 
_ understood, for the reasons explained in footnote 28, above. 
Apart from these two, I can find no other early Upanisad state- 
ment of this doctrine (the unity of the human soul with the 
world-principle) which does not make clear the “‘fruit’? or bene- 

fit to be derived from knowing it.. Certainly the Yajfiavalkya 

_ dialogue, BrhU, 2, is not an exception, It not only indicates 
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tation, that is, a concrete expression of this mystic wisdom ; 
the Vedic mind feels no difference between the abstract 
and the concrete sides of this concept.. Moreover, all 
knowledge is, to the Vedic mind, holy, mysterious, reli- 
gious or magical knowledge. It always possesses this magic 
power. The wise man and the priest or religious (magical) 
practitioner (vipra, karu, brahman masc., etc.) are completely 
identical from the Vedic standpoint. Since knowledge 
means absolute, direct power, what is more natural than 
that the holy, mystic knowledge (brahman) of the universe 
should be half-personified as the First Principle, the Con- 
troller of the universe? He who knows this, knows the 
essence of the cosmos, and. so controls it; in fact, ‘upon 
the identification of this ‘‘soul’ of the universe with the 
“soul” of man, he who has this knowledge is identical 
with it. It is natural that this Brahman, this holy know- 
ledge of the universe, should appear at times, especially in 
the earliest texts in definitely personified forms, as the 
feminine Vac, ‘Holy Utterance,” or the masculine Brahas- 
pati Brahmanas-pati, “the Lord of Holy Wisdom,” both of 
which are well-known as expressions for the First Principle.3? 
But in the philosophic hymns of the Atharva Veda, 
and in the similar passages of the Brdhmanas, it is the 
neuter Brahman itself’ which more regularly occupies this 
position, just as it does later in the Upanisads, alongside 
of more abstract expressions like “the Existent” (sat, also , 


at various points in its course (e. g. 3.1 passim, see p. 102 
above; 3. 2. 12= Madhy. 11; 3. 3. 2; 3. 5==Madhy. 4; 3. 
8. 10). that. knowledge of its mysteries is to bring fruition of 
desires ;. but it concludes with the climatic statement that 
“Understanding, bliss, the Brahman, the highest goal of the 
giver of bounty, belong to him who stands steadfast in knowledge 

of this’? (3. 9. 28==Madhy. 34). ° 

37. So RV. 10. 125=AV. 4. 30 is a hymn to Vac personified as 

- the One; and in RV. 10. 81. 7 the cosmic Visvakarman, ‘‘the 
All -maker,” -is the Lord of Vac, “Holy Utterance ;” cf. also 
RV. 10. 71 for a like treatment of Vac. For Brhas-pati or 
Brahmanas-pati in the same role see RV. 10. 71..1 £10. 72.2. 
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known to the older texts). Let us remember the important 
and highly significant fact that in the Atharva Veda the 
regular meaning of the neuter brahman is “charm, incanta- 
tions,” that is, a hymn of the Atharva Veda itself, as an 
expression of mystic wisdom. How many times do the 
magic charms of the Atharva Veda allude to the power’ 
inherent inthe incantation (brahman) to bring about the 
desired end, be it release from disease,?® advancement 
over one’s fellows,3® injury to rivals,4°or what-not! The. 
very first hymn of the Atharva Veda invokes the Lord of 
Holly Utterance, Vacas-pati, to abide in the Atharvan 
practitioner, that is, to endow him with the all-important 
mystic knowledge which is to enable him to. gain any 
end he pleases. As we pointed out above, and as every 
Vedist knows, the word and the thing denoted are one to 
the Vedic mind ; he who knows the Holy Word knows the 
concept behind it, and controls it; speech—knowledge. 
And it is because of the all-embracing power of knowledge 
that the Brahman, Holy Knowledge, alias the power of its 
eoncrete expression the magic. charm, is already in the 
Atharva Veda, and remains for all later time, a favourite 
expression for the supreme power of the universe. 


SUMMARY 


The Upanisads, then, seek to know the real truth 
about the universe, not for its own sake; not for the 
mere joy of knowledge; not as an abstract speculation; - 
but simply because they conceive such knowledge as a 
short-cut to the control of every cosmic power. . The. pos- 
sessor of such knowledge will be in a position to satisfy 
his any desire. He will be free from old age and 
death, from danger and sorrow, from all the ills that 
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flesh is heir to. By knowledge of the One which is All, 
and by mystically identifying his own self with that One 
which is All, he has, like that. One, the All in his 
control. Knowledge, true esoteric knowledge, is the magic - 
key to omnipotence, absolute power. By it one becomes 
autonomous.4! From the Upanisads this idea was inherited 
by the later Hindu systems, such as the Vedanta and the 
epic and classical Sankhya, which regard true knowledge 
as the key to man’s salvation, as giving man ipso facto 
control of his destiny, But it is the earlier, rather than 
.the later, history. of the idea which has been our chief 
concern here. It has been shown that it is identical with 
the. belief.in the magic power of knowledge which is such 
a commonplace in the Bradhmanas, and above all in the 
Atharva Veda, . \t is of the essence of Atharvan magic 
practice that by knowledge of any entity, directly and 
magically.. Precisely for this reason the Atharva -Veda 
is the particular home of Vedic philosophy, which is 
simply an attempt to gain at one stroke all possible 
human ends, by knowing, once for all, the essential truth 
of the entire cosmios. If al] can be know at once, and 
especially if it can be mystically identified with one’s own 
“soul,’’ one’s very self, then all will be controlled, and 
there will be no need of half-way measures; no need of 
attempting by magic to gain this or that special desidera- 
tum.. That such minor, special desiderata are, in spite of 
this, frequently sought in the Upanisads, just as in the. 
Atharva Veda, and that too generally by means of mystic 
knowledge, is natural enough, and is only an additional 
confirmation of the fact that the spheres of the Upanisads 
and of the Atharva Veda are identical. Finally, the 
Brahman, as an expression for the supreme power of the 
universe, is simply this same magic -knowledge ; its concrete 
manifestation is an Atharvan. incantation. 


41. Svaraj, ChU. 7. 25. 2. 
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It is impossible here to attempt to trace the history 
of this idea of the magic power. of knowledge in coun- 
tries outside of India. The subject’ is much. too vast. I. 
may,. however, point out that, as I have ‘remarked else- 
where,42 the same notion prevailed in Europe down to’ 
quite modern times. In Robert. Greene’s play, Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, produced in England at the end of the 
sixteenth century, we find it in full force. Roger Bacon, 
the greatest of medieval English scholars, is there repre- 
sented simply as a mighty magician, and a contest between 
him and a rival German scholar resolves itself into a mere 
test of their powers of necromancy. Shakespeare’s _ Tempest 
shows the same thing; Prospero, the scholar, is, as a 
matter of course, a magician. In short, knowledge meant 
primarily magic: power. The ordinary man could hardly 
conceive the pursuit of knowledge for any. other reason. 
Roger Bacon himself may perhaps have had a different 
point of view ; whether he was completely free from the popu- - 
lar ideas of his time, I doubt. But he was, in any case, 
an exceptional man, intellectually far in advance of his 
time. ~ 


In India, likewise, the more advanced thinkers gradually 
freed their speculations from the common aims of what 
we think of as sorcery. With the passage of time, we 
can see what might be called a gradual spiritualization of 
the notion of the magic power of knowledge. This is 
marked by a change in the objects commonly sought. 
There is a tendency to neglect the cruder, lower, human 
interests as ends to be attained by esoteric wisdom. The 
Upanisads, like the Atharva Veda, are still interested in 
quite ordinary, often all-to-human ends, Not only heavenly 
_ worlds, and freedom from old age and death, from danger 


42. In my book on The Bhagavad Gita, Chicago, Open Court, 1925, 
p. 6. f.—Much might. also be said of the views of - the early 
Gnostics in this connexion, 
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and sorrow, but also worldly riches, conquering of enemies, 
sexual’ enjoyment, in short, all kinds of human desires 
are sought by them thru mystic. wisdom. But if we 
examine even. such a’ comparatively early text as the 
Bhagavad Gita, we shall hardly find there traces of the 
magical use of knowledge for what we might call trivial, 
worldly ends.*8 Nor do the best of the later systems 
attach much primary importance to such matters. The 
method is the same; but after all it does make a differ- 
ence to what purposes it is applied. To be sure, some 
later Indian systems refer to Mahdsiddhis, supernatural 
powers, as ‘incidental benefits to be gained by the adept 
while he is progressing towards the final goal.4*And we 
must not forget that the very word for knowledge, vidya, 
means in classical Sanskrit also ‘“‘magic’’. But the later 
philosophic systems in their highest moods make it clear 
that, while magic powers’ do indeed come with superior 
knowledge, they are quite unimportant. “So far from being 
worthy ends in themselves, they are beneath the notice of 
the truly wise, who must seek only final salvation. ' For 
him who has that in his grasp, those lower aims simply. 
cease to exist. | 


But the Bhagavad Git@ and. the later systems, in so 
far as they follow the “way of knowledge’,45 agree with 
the thinkers of the Upanisads in their practical attitude 
towards speculation. They all seek the truth, not because 
of its abstract interest, but because in some sense or 
other they think that he who realizes the truth about 
man’s place in the universe has ipso facto, directly, and 
by virtue of that knowledge, freed himself from all the 
troubles of life; in short, attained the summum bonum, 


>” 


43. The Gita, by the way, prefers the “way of disciplined activity 

' (yoga) to the “way of knowledge’? (samkhya), tho it admits 
the validity of both. See footnote 23, above. 

44, These include such things as the powers of levitation, of making 

oneself indefinitely large or small,’ etc. 

45. See footnotes 23 and 43. 
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whatever they conceive that to be. They are primarily 
religious rather than abstractly, philosophical. And the 
historic origin of their attitude, in primitive ideas about 
the magic power of knowledge, is_ still perfectly clear in 
them, altho they sought to apply that power to loftier 
aims than their early predecessors did.*é wd 


I would not, however, be understood as minimizing the | 
philosophic importance or the intellectual interest’ even of 
Vedic and Upanisadic thought. Some of the thinkers of 
those times show very keen. mental powers. At their best 
‘their ideas strike:every one as brilliant. and fascinating. 
My admiration for them is warm and sincere. All I 
have tried to do is to sketch the intellectual background 
of the age in which they lived. They were children of 
that age; how could they be otherwise? The case is 
analogous to the humanization of the Rgveda by the 
modern school of Vedists, typified by my teacher Maurice 
Bloomfield, whose recent -loss we mourn so deeply. He, 
perhaps more than any other, has taught us that the 
Revedic, hymns are thé work not of naively poetic dreamers 
raptly admiring the loveliness of the world about . them, 
or meditating abstractedly on the grandeur of their gods, 
but . of extremely practical professional priests, whose 
thoughts in these hymns never stray for long from the 
technical details of their ritual performances. But that 
does not méan that no poetry is left in the Rgveda. A 
practical priest, with one eye fixed on’ his professional 
interests, may and often does have the other eye open 
_ to impressions of beauty in nature. In the same way we 
~ can still do full justice to the magnificence of not a few 


46. It neéd hardly be said that all the higher forms of religion 
are recognized by every intelligent student and containing 
inheritances from very primitive times. Scholars who as well 
aware of this historic fact are not thereby. prevented from 
remaining true to the religion they hold. In the same way 
a recognition of the historic origin of Samkara’s doctrine of 
salvation by knowledge need not imply a doubt of its philoso- 
phic validity. That is a question with which I am not concerned. 
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speculative passages in the Vedas and Upanisads, even 
tho we must recognize that these philosophers had very 
definite practical ends in view in seeking truth. 


(JAOS, Vol. XLIX, 1929) 
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& IDEALISM 


Walter Ruben — 


The problem of when and how philosophy in India 
began is of great importance. In 1954, I started the 
theory that the first Indian philosopher was Uddalaka 
Aruni in Ch. Up. vi.! According to my interpretation, he 
was a hylozoist, which means a primitive materialist. 
Such an interpretation must provoke criticism, because it 
seems at first sight impossible and is in contrast to all 
tradition that in the ancient Upanisads the doctrine .of a 
materialist has been preserved.? In 1955, I published a 
German translation of this chapter of the Chandogya 
Upanisad along with other chapters from some other 
ancient Upanisads, e.g. of Yajflavalkya in By. Up. iii-iv3 
In 1961, I wrote finally a paper about “the beginning of 
rational thinking in India”, describing how the fight 
between materialism and idealism—between Uddalaka and 
Yajiiavalkya—began in ancient India when a few and 
small Indian states in the Ganges-valley had been just 
founded in the iron-age in contrast to the mass of tribes, 
when cclass-struggle was beginning, when accordingly, 


1. W. Ruben, Geschichte der indischen Philosophie, Berlin 1954, 87 
seq.; in my previous book, Die Philosophen der Upanishaden, 
Bern. 1947, .156 seg., I had called him a realist. 

2. Cf. my review of a book Die schosten Upanishaden (German 
translation of The Upanishads, Breath of Eternal of the Vedanta’ 
Press in: Hollywood) in Orientalistische Eateriptiarees ras 1953 Nr.- 
9/10, p. 462. 

3. W. Ruben, Beginn der Philosophie in Indien, Berlin 1955, 167. seq. 

4. W. Ruben, L’origine de la pensee rationelle dans I’Inde, La 


Pansee, revue du rationalism moderne; no. 99, Sept.-Oct. 1961, 
75 seq. 
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ideological competition started, visible to us in the discus- 
sions between Vedic ritualists and their opponents—as, e.g., 
some hermits in the forests—when. others, as the Vedic 
ritualistic intellectuals, started opposing Indra, criticising 
him as a brahmicide, or when some “critics attacked the 
main mythological. teachings . of the epic as regards the 
war of the Vedic gods against the demons. There is 
already recognisable some clash between Brahmins and 
Ksatriyas ; enlightened Brahmins like Yajfiavalkya, Usasti, 
etc. protested against orthodox ritualism with its old 
tabus. Sciences like medicine’started fighting against religion, 
physicists against Brahmins; astronomy, geography, law; 
state-doctrine etc. began; discussions became characteristic 
of this new period of ancient Indian history, doubt was in 
fashion in all fields of consciousness,-and only then the 
fight between materialism and idealism began on the basis 
of all this social and ideological struggle, especially after 
scientific thinking had begun, although the sciences were 
not yet fully developed. Uddalaka shows in his philosophy 
this new scientific type of thinking in his ways of arguing 
and proving his doctrines with reasonings and analogies, 
as a forerunner of later logicians who developed the 
analyses of anumdna, drstanta, etc. 

If Uddalaka was a hylozoist (primitive materialist) and 
the oldest Indian philosopher, as I argued, then he stands 
side by- side with the oldest Greek philosopher, Thales, 
who also was a hylozoist and lived only a short time . 
after Uddalaka. Perhaps Chinese philosophy also began in 
nearly the same period of the history of mankind with a 
similar type of materialism. Thus, the world-history of 
philosophy might come to the conclusion that philosophy 
and materialism had to begin with such steps of develop- 
ment, there being no other traditions of philosophy than 


5. “It seems that the Chinese materialistic conception : of: tao ~ was 
developed from something similar to rfa. (Cf. Jang Ching-Schun, 
Der chinesische Philosophie Laudse und seine . Lehre, Berlin, 
1955). 
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those of India, China and Europe. Side by side with the 
types of Indian hylozoism—as that of Thales (water), 
Anaximenes -(air) and Heraclitus (fire)—mankind has deve- 
’ Joped the Indian and perhaps -Chinese types, and comparing 
and contrasting all these hylozoist-materialisms, our histo- 
rians of philosophy will one day come to a proper and 
comprehensive definition of hylozoism and its role in the 
development of philosophy, namely as the first or one of 
the first primitive forms of: materialism. In similar ways 
YAjfiavalkya’s idealism is to be compared and contrasted — 
with Greek idealism of the Eleatics—Parmenides etc.—and 
the oldest Chinese idealism. In this way, the general 
history of philosophy helps the Indologist to understand 
the history of philosophy . of ‘India, while at the same 
time. the Indologist’ with his interpretation of Indian 
materials enriches the general history of philosophy, which 
is the highest possible theory of history of all the different 
philosophies. 


But was Uddalaka’s doctrine really hylozoist-materialism ? 
My revered teacher Herman Jacobi was the first to main- 
tain that Uddalaka taught some materialistic elements. 
He .started from the struggle between the later Samkhyas 
who claimed that the sat of Uddalaka was matter (prakriti) - 
while later Vedantins interpreted it as -brahman:® Jacobi 
stressed the point that in Vedic mentality the distinction 
between mind and matter was not yet quite clear and he 

_ illustrated this fact with the help of Uddalaka’s text in 
whose cosmogony, sat, tejas etc. were thinking and willing. 
Although, thus, in Uddalaka’s teaching the material elements 
were living, although, moreover, the distinction between 
matter and mind was not yet quite clear, he maintained 
- that Uddalaka’s doctrine was basically materialistic.” 


In 1940, H: V, Glasenapp quoted Uddalaka’s philosophy 


6. In Festschrift Kuhn, Breslaa 1916, 37 seq. 

7. H. Jacobi, Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee bei den Inder, Bonn 
1923, 11 seg.;and Das Licht des Ostens, ed. by Maximilian 
Kern, Stuttgart-Berlin-Leipzig, p. 146 seq. 
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with the same intention in order to show that. the ancient 
Indians did not distinguish between mind.and matter.8 But 
in 1949 he criticised Jacobi, maintaining that. this doctrine 
could not be labelied as materialistic philosophy because 
the distinction between mind and = matter was not 
clear in that ancient period.® This is the reason why I, 
in 1954, characterised Uddalaka as hylozoist, which just 
means that according to his philosophy, matter was living 
and thinking indeed. Glasenapp, in-1954 and 1956 attacked 
my interpretation without adding new arguments.1° The 
problem is, accordingly, whether hylozoism is to be regarded 
as materialism or idealism (pantheism). In 1961 Dale Riepe, 
following my interpretation, characterised Uddalaka’s philo- 
sophy as “a hylozoist and perhaps. even materialistic” 
view of the world.t? On the other hand, E. Zeller 
characterised Thales as early as 1851 as “pantheistic 
hylozoist”, stressing the point that in accordance with the 
old fantastic interpretation of nature which everywhere 
preceded science, Thales thought everything to be living,?? 
and the cosmos to be ensouled and full of  spirits,13 but 
that he did not teach the doctrine of a world-soul. 
- Correspondingly, HH. -Jacobi already had observed that 
brahman was not mentioned in Uddalaka’s philosophy.}* 


8. H. V. Glasenapp, ‘Entwickhuugsstufen des indischen Denkens, Halle 
1940, 289 seq. 

9. H. V. Glasenapp, Die. Philosophie der Inder, Stuttgart 1949, 
126, “; 

10. H. V. Glasenapp, Der indische Materialismus, Asiatische Studien 
8, 1954, and his review of my book in ZDMG 1956, 230. 

11. Dale Riepe, The Naturalistic Tradition in. Indian Thought ; 
Seattle 1961, 29. Cf. E. Frauwaliner, Indische Philosophie 1, 
Salzburg 1953, 90, about Uddalaka’s cosmogony: it is not of 
the kind of an idealistic doctrine. 

12, E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen 1,1 (7th edition, Leipzig, 
1923. 265 seq.) 

13. H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 1 Gis edition, Berth, 

» 1912) frgm. A 1 37 (Diogenes Laertius) and A 23 (Aetius). 

14, Jacobi loc. cit, 1923, 13. 
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In this regard Uddalaka is similar to Thales, both being 
hylozoists, not idealist, but rather primitive materialists. | 

When Jacobi and Glasenapp underlined the fact that 
in those old times mind and matter were not clearly 
. distinguished, Glasenapp himself quoted Yajfiavalkya des- 
cribing Gtman as mind, as vijfwdnaghana, vijndnamayapurusa 
etc. in contrast to all other things,15—contrasting, thus, 
matter and mind as a full-fledged idealist. There is, on 
the other hand, in his idealism this link between mind 
and matter that mind is the origin of matter, as Glasenapp 
also held. But this thesis of ‘Yajfiavalkya does not, as 
Glasenapp pretends, involve that at that period the dis- 
tinction between mind and matter was not yet perfect and 
' that, therefore, one cannot differentiate between the idealism 
of Yajfiavalkya and the materialism of Uddalaka. On the © 
contrary, the doctrine that mind is the primary reality 
and matter the secondary one is typical for idealism 
while materialism regards nature as the primary one.!® 
The doctrine of maya and vivarta is not yet to be found 
in YAjfiavalkya’s philosophy, indeed, in so far as his 
idealism is still primitive, just as Uddalaka’s materialism is. 
Everything was just developing, and what we find in the 
ancient Upanisads is just the beginning of philosophy in 
its two antagonistic forms, materialism and idealism. _ 

Let us now compare and contrast both these thinkers . 
‘in some details in order to show their difference in mate- 
rialistic -and idealistic thinking. Both, being contemporaneous, 
deal to a great extent with similar topics which were 
eminently important for the Brahmanical thinkers of that 
old period; but both do so in different ways. 


1. Death 
Uddilaka describes a dying man,—how he loses first his 


mind (the faculty of recognising his relatives), then his 


15. H. V. Glasenapp Joccit. 1940, 321. 
16. V. I. Lenin, Materialismus uod Emperiokritizismus, Berlin, 1949, 88. 
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speech, after that his breath and finally, his warmth. 
This is quite a rational description of death based on 
sound observation. It is, at the same time, in fairly good— 
but not quite perfect—concordance with Uddalaka’s cosmo- 
gony, according to which out of sat developed tejah, apah 
and annam; annam ‘becoming mind, apah breath, and 
tejah speech. He does not mention an eternal soul or the 
doctrine of karman in his chapter on death. Mind, speech, 
breath and warmth enter sat, sat being the ultimate or 
first living material which is eternal, and is truth: 
tat tvam asi. 


Yajfiavalkya, on the other hand, deals with the problem 
of death in several places. He teaches first how a man 
can become free from death by the help of Vedic priests, 
climbing up to heaven (Br Up. iii. 1, 3-6). He teaches 
then how the body of a dying man dissolves into earth 
etc., the mind enters the moon, eye the sun, breath the 
-wiad, speech the fire etc., but he adds, man himself,—his 
eternal soul,—is following the way of karman (Br. Up. iii. 
2, 13). YaAjfiavalkya gives later on a hint that after death 
man’s soul goes to Indra in the heart, the’ soul being 
indestructible (Br. Up. iii. 2). He teaches finally how. the 
soul (purusa) leaves the weakening body like a ripe fruit 
leaving the tree, and turns to its origin, the Giman. Just 
as a king leaves a village, accompained by warriors, 
judges etc., the soul, is accompanied by the prdnas and 
enters the heart together with them. When then the eye 
leaves for the sun, the purusa and enters the heart 
together with them. When then the eye leaves for the 
sun, the purusa does not see any longer,—he does not 
smell, taste, speak, think, etc. Together. with the prdnas 
he leaves the body, guided by his knowledge and karman 
in order to be reborn or to reach moksa (Br. Up. iv. 3, 
35 seq.). 


Uddalaka observed. rationalistically how thinking ‘(recog- 
nising) of a dying man, speaking and breathing stop one 
after another and how the body finally becomes cold. 
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Yajfiavalkya also taught that all the faculties of seeing, smelling, 
tasting, speaking, hearing, thinking, touching and knowing - 
of a dying man disappear. But while Uddalaka observed 
death with commonsense or even with the eyes of a physician, 
Yajiiavalkya had no such scholarly ‘interest but enumerated 
all faculties from seeing to knowing, regarding this ‘only as a 
minor point, and described with much details the wandering of 
the eternal soul first into the heart and then out of the body, 
a wandering which he shad never observed. He did not 
“ care for proper observation which can _ be controlled by 
everybody. His main interest was a religious one, not 
scientific. He was an idealist in contrast to the materialist 
Uddalaka. 


Uddalaka next described a dying tree, which is being ~ 
felled. The rasa leaves one bough after the other and 
finally the whole tree; he adds the rasa does not die. 
This life is satya (Ch. Up. vi. 11). According to Uddalaka, 
water (apah) is life or breath (prana) (Ch. Up. vi. 5, 2), 
and a man while fasting is obliged to -drink water in 
order to preserve his life (Ch. Up..vi. 7, 1). The rasa 
of the tree is some kind of water and is at the same 
time the life of the tree. When a bough is cut, rasa and 
life leave it; but rasa or life is not destroyed but goes on. 
existing. in the sat into which it has gone after the death 
of the tree. Sat is living matter, it is eternal according 
to this hylozoism, . 


_Yajfiavalkya also described at the end of his long dis- 
cussion the death of a tree, comparing the tree with the 
body of a man, especially the rasa with the blood, coming 
out of a wounded tree, tree and body, respectively. (Br. Up. 

. 9, 28 sloka 2). But his interest is not focussed on 
ae rasa, He cares for the fact that a tree, when felled, 
is growing again from its root. Only if the root is des- 
troyed, the tree cannot grow again. “He asks his adver- 
saries in the discussion: What corresponds to this growing 
again of the tree out of its root as regards a man? 
He also knows the answer: . Rebirth out of brahman: 
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Here - again the difference between ‘Yajiiavalkya’s religious 
intention and. Uddalaka’s . materialism becomes clear. 


Yajfiavalkya in another place maintains that at death 
blood and semen enter water, just as the . body enters 
earth (Br. Up. -iii. 2, 13), when the soul follows the 
ways of karman, whilst Uddalaka taught that the ultimate 
living material into which the decaying body enters is 
eternal. Y4@jfiavalkya taught that the individual body 
dissolves in the dead material which might be eternal, but 
the individual soul is what matters, being born again and 
again according to karman. Here again the religious idea 
of rebirth prevails in the doctrine of Yajiiavalkya. 


And his idealism becomes also clear in another place 
where he teaches that the heart is the base on which the 
semen is founded just as water is based on the semen 
and as Varuna, the protector of the western region, is 
based on water. In similar ways the other human facul- 
ties, like seeing etc., are based on the respective objects, 
the forms etc., which are founded in the heart, the facul- 
ties being on the other hand the base for a respective 
goddes in one of the different regions. Thus the heart 
is the ultimate base of the world,—the subjective heart 
being the base of the objective forms etc.—which is an 
idealistic outlook. 


In order to persuade his opponent -Yajfiavalkya adds 
that people, regarding a son who similar to his father, say 
that he has come out of the heart of his father. This 
custom proves, he pretends, that the semen descends from 
the heart (Br. Up. iii. 9, 21). But this cannot prove the 
- doctrine: that water is based on semen, Varuna on water 
in the western region,—in short, the idealism of Yajflavalkya 
cannot be proved in this way. 


2. Sleep 


Uddalaka interprets sleep (svapna) with the help of an etymo- 
logy as svam apitah: a sleeping man is gone into himself. 
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‘He illustrates this fanciful etymology with the example of 
a bird which flies all around and finaly sits down at the 
place of its binding. It seems that a falcon is ment which 
is bound to some place as long as it is not used for 
hunting. Thus, Uddalaka goes on, the manas flies all around 
till it sits down at its binding place, the breath (Ch. Up. 
vi. 8, 1-2). This means : The mind of a person awake 
wanders from object to object till the man gets tired, then 
manas comes back into the man (svam apitah) and settles 
on the breath. A sleeping man does not. think indeed, but 
his breath goes on. Without: breath there can be no think- 
ing, as all the so-called magicians of the doctrine of breath- 
wind'!? had shown. Breath binds mind to body according 
to Uddalaka. 


This doctrine reminds us of the discussion between Yajiia- 
valkya and Uddalaka where Uddalaka asks for the string 
which binds, this world and the world beyond and. all beings 
together, and Yajfiavalkya answers: This string is the wind. 
(By. Up. iii. 7, 1-2). Uddalaka agrees to this answer. 
Wind and breath were regarded as the ultimate realities in 
macro-and-micro-cosms by the above-mentioned magicians of 
wind and breath, and Uddalaka was closely related to their 
way of thinking.1® Yajfavalkya in this case answered the 
question of his opponent according to what he knew of 
his,—i. e. Uddalaka’s-conception of the importance of the 
binding wind-breath. But Yajfiavalkya’s own doctrine of sleep 
was quite different from that of Uddalaka. 


Uddalaka imagined manas when awake as migrating out 
of the body and when it falls asleep returning into it, into 
svam, that is into Gtman into the Self, svam atmanam mean- 
ing body in this hylozoist-materialistic theory in concordance 
with the very old conception that the self is the body.‘!? 


17. About these representatives of the Vayu-prana-doctrine cf. W.- 
Ruben, Joc. cit..1954, 80 and 84 seq. 

18, But he regards prapa as a product of gpah. 

19, P. Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, 1, 1 (3rd ed., 
Leipzig, 1920), 285, seg., 326 seq. 
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Yajfiavalkya, on the other hand, spoke also. in connec- 
tion with sleep of the bird, of an eagle or falcon which, 
out of fatigue, sits down. Similarly he goes on, the purusa 
hurries to the antah where he sees-no dream (Br. Up. iv. 
3, 19). -The manas.in Uddalaka’s doctrine. wanders outside 
the body in order to come into contact with reality to get 
proper knowledge. But the purusa in YAjfiavalkya’s theory 
wanders to a region far away from the body in dream and 
sleep in order to enjoy freedom of the objective world of 
daily life. This difference marks again the difference between 
materialism and idealism. , 


This antah (end) of sleep is opposed to the antah of 
being awake (ib. 18), and the purusa wanders along both 
antah just as a fish swims along both sides of a river. 
The antah-s are also called loka-s (worlds) or sthana-s (places), 
and there is a third sthdna, the region of dreams, which 
connects the two other sthdna-s. Standing in third dream- 
place, the purusa looks at both the worlds, the world of suffering 
here and that of bliss beyond. And when he falls asleep, he 
creates with the material which he takes from this world 
the objects in the world of dreams-chariots, lakes, rivers, 
rejoicings, etc. On this occasion Yajfiavalkya quotes some 
stanzas which deal with the phenomenon of dream in some- 
what other ways. They have a shamanistic outlook. Accord- 
ing to them the soul of a sleeping man leaves the body, 
does not fall asleep itself, looks at the sleeping body, . 
which is protected by breath, roams around as it wants, 
being eternal, the golden man, the single swan (ib. 11-12), 
_ So far this theory of sleep and dream is in full concor- 
dance with primitive shamanistic ideas which are well-known 
from Central Asia, etc.2° According.to them mind or soul. 
leaves the body in contrast to Uddalaka’s. conception that 
in sleep mind comes back into the body. 


-° Then the next stanza goes on: In sleep he creates 


many forms, enjoying women, eating or seeing dangers 


20. Cf. Ruben in Acta Orientalia xviii, 191 seq. 
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(ib. 13). This corresponds with. Yajfiavalkya’s idealistic - 
conception of the purusa creating in dream rivers etc., 
which is also in complete contrast to Uddalaka’s descrip- 
tion of sleep which looks very realistic, in correspon- 
dence with his general contrast of the materialism with . 
Yajfiavalkya’s idealism. 

Uddalaka later on describes how a man, falling asleep,?! 
enters sat and becomes unaware of his individuality, just 
as the rasa-s of different flowers lose their identity and the 
knowledge of it when they become one and the same - 
mass.of honey. But when the man awakes he gets back his 
individuality and its consciousness. Just as rivers become 
united in the ocean and (by evaporation and rainfall) 
come out of the ocean?? again without being conscious of 
having been united and having forgotten their individuality 
during their stay in the ocean, thus men also, when 
awakened, do not remember that they have been in sleep 
united in sat, losing their individuality and its conscious- 
ness (Ch. Up. vi, 9-10). 

Correspondingly, Yajiiavalkya taught that in sleep a 
father becomes a non-father, a mother a non-mother, | 
worlds. become non-worlds, gods non-gods, Vedas non- 
Vedas, the thief a non-thief and in the same way a 
murderer of an embryo, a Candala, a Paulkasa, a Sramana 
and ‘a fapasa lose their identity (Br. Up. iv. 3, 22), 
because in sleep there is neither good nor evil. This 
stressing of the moral aspect is missing in Uddalaka’s — 
teaching of sleep whilst Yajfiavalkya is interested in des- 
cribing sleep as something happy, free from the sufferings 
of this world. He goes on: Sleeping, one does not see 
anything, but sceing itself (or rather the faculty of seeing) 
goes on being a faculty of the eternal subject which in 
sleep does not practically see, because there is no. object 


21. I follow Deussen in contrast to Jacobi (loc. cit. 1923, 10: 

; death). 

22, Yajiiavalkya uses the term eka@yana in Br. Up. iv. 5, 12 for the 
organ of sense, 
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to be seen. The same holds true for all the other facul- 
ties—of smelling, tasting, speaking, hearing, thinking, touch- 
ing and recognising. When the subject in this way stands 
alone without an object, it is inthe stage of the brahman- 
world, the highest bliss (ib. 23-33). Here again ‘the idealism 
of Yajfiavalkya is obvious: Insleep not only the subjective 
activities and characters of men disappear but also the 
objective world and the Vedas; of course they are extinct 
for the sleeping man only, but Yajiiavalkya omits to make 
this restriction clear. Idealism is quite overt in Yajfiaval- 
kya’s views of the eternal soul as eternally seeing etc. 
Here again. one observes the idealistic escapism of YAajiia- 
valkya, for whom the highest bliss is to be free from 
this world, a point totally absent in Uddalaka’s materialism. 


3. Mind 


This materialism is further expressed in TUddalaka’s doc- 
trine that mind is becoming out of food just as breath 
(life) out of water and speech out of fire (Ch. Up. vi. 5). 
It was common among the old thinkers to identify speech 
with fire and breath (life) with water, But to claim that 
mind is food was something stupendous. It was the climax 
of this text of Uddalaka teaching his son Svetaketu 
(Ch. Up. vi. 1-7) and he felt the necessity to prove this 
thesis. Therefore, he used the churning of milk as analogy 
to human digestion: just as milk. is separated in three 
parts, food becomes threefold—its. finest parts become 
mind, the middle ones flesh, the coarsest ones excrements. 
And finally he made his son undergo the experiment of 
fasting in order to show that drinking water keeps him 
alive but avoiding food makes him lose his thinking 
(rather memory). When he eats again, his knowledge, his 
mind, comes back, as we would say, or his mind is re- 
created by food, as Uddalaka taught. This conception 
reminds us of the later Samkhy ideas according to which 
buddhi is the first product cf prakrti, But in Samkhya 
buddhi works only in connection with soul (purusa), while 
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in Uddalaka’s materialism there is no purusa,. no eternal 
soul as the ultimate and only subject. , 


YAjfiavalkya, on the other hand, identified dtman with brah- 
man and-mind, breath, seeing, hearing, earth, water, wind, etc, 
(Br. Up, iv. 3, 5) in concordance with his radical idealism, 
according to which the spiritual soul is the’ ultimate’ 
reality. He agreed in this respect with Sandilya who 
declared brahman to consist of mind (Ch. Up, iii. 14, 2), 
with Satyakama who identified one sixteenth of brahman 
with mind (Ch. Up. iv. 8, 3) or mind with brahman, as 
‘YaAjiiavalkya quoted him (Br Up. iv. 1, 6) and with the anony- 
mous idealist of Ch. Up. iii. 18, 1. On another occasion | 
Yajfiavalkya taught that the mind of a dying man went 
to the moon (Br. Up. iii. 2, 13) in agreement with the 
teaching of one of the breath-wind magician in Br. Up.. 
i, 3, 16. Perhaps Yajflavalkya in this context understood 
mind as the material’ base of thinking in the body. At all 
events he once stressed the point that there is inside mind 
the real subject, the antaryamin, who is. governing not only 
mind but also breath, speech, seeing, hearing, knowing, 
semen, earth, water, fire, air, wind, heaven, sun moon, 
stars, “all beings, in short, the whole world. (Br Up. iii. 
7, 3 seq.)... This subject is the unseen seer, the unthought 
thinker, ie. the absolute subject, the only thinker besides 
whom there -is. no other thinker. Yajiavalkya confessed 
that this ultimate subject. cannot be recognised. Quite in 
contrast to Uddalaka he did ‘not strive to prove the exis- 
_tence and power of this spiritual subject, And, it is 
remarkable that he described this subject just in his dis- 
cussion with Uddalaka who had heard of such a ‘governor 
of the whole world from inside’ from a demon who had 
taken possession of a woman, Uddalaka listened to the 
unproved description of this antaryGmin. which was in sharp. 
contrast to his own hylozoistic conception of. mind being 
created out of matter in the form of food, and he kept 
silent at the end. The author, an idealist of this discussion, 
did not dare to make Uddalaka accept this idealistic reli- 
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gious doctrine of ‘Yajiiavalkya, but-he avoided also to 
-maintain Uddalaka’s repudiation of it. 


In his discussion with Usasta, one of the breath wind 
magicians, Yajiiavalkya also referred to this unknowable 
subject: You cannot think the thinker of the thinking 
(Br. Up. 4,2.) and he’ called this unknowable subject the 
aksaram (ib. 8, 11) which is dGtman-brahman. Knowing 
(of the supreme existence of) this innermost dtman, real 
Brahmins give up all desire for practical success, reach 
childhood beyond all learning and become silent (Br. Up. 
iii. 5). In this way ‘Yajfiavalkya connects his agnostic 
doctrine of the ultimate reality. of this only and unthink- 
able ‘subject with his highest goal of world-detesting pessi- 
mism which stands in contrast to Uddalaka’s materialism. 


‘4. Monism. 


Uddalaka wants to teach his pupil the one real which, being 
known, makes everything known, and this reality is the sat. 
He illustrates this monism with the examples of clay. which 
being known make all pots known, of copper and iron 
which being knowo make all products of these metals known. 
Knowledge of matter, of sat, is the goal of this. materia- 
listic. monism. As proof he gives illustrations from well- 
known handicrafts in Indian villages (Ch. Up. vi. 1). 

Yajflavalkya, on the other hand, -when he taught his 
beloved Maitreyi, declared that the main object of his phi- 
losophy was diman. By seeing, hearing, thinking and under- 
standing atman.all is known (Br. Up. iv. 5, 6). Everything, 
the Brahmin-caste, the Ksatriya-caste, the worlds, the gods, 
the Vedas, all beings are in Gtman. Just as when a drum 
is beaten, the drum might be grasped but not the sounds 
outside the drum, in the same way the diman should be 
grasped and then all the worlds, gods, Vedas, beings, etc. 
are grasped. The conch-shell and the sounds resulting from 
- its blowing, and the vind and her sounds are other exam- 
ples given by Ya@jfiavalkya in this connection, being three 
altogether, just as Uddalaka had given. three illustrations 
for his monism (Br. Up. iv. 5, 8-10). 
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Here again the idealism of Yajfiavalkya stands in contrast 
to the materialism of Uddalaka. The illustration of clay, 
copper and iron is easily understood ; but that of the sounds 
is strange.. What the average man sees, observes and knows 
is the objective. world (which corresponds to the sounds), 
and YAjfiavalkya has himself on several occasions pointed. 
out that it- is impossible to know, seep hear etc. the ulti- 
mate subject, the Gtman-brahman (which corresponds to the 
drum etc.).. But here he pretends that knowledge of the 
Gtman makes all the world known. 


‘Uddalaka so understood his materialistic monism that 
he was not satisfied in maintaining only that it is suffi- 
cient to know sat the ultimate material; he moreover 
worked hard to teach his pupil how primary matter 
became the objective world of sun, moon, lightning and fire, 
of all the different things with their names and forms, 
of the human body, breath, mind etc.; how sleep, hunger, 
thirst and even an ordeal and teaching worked. In short 
he taught an encyclopaedic materialistic monism. : 


-Yajfiavalkya, on the other hand, turned again and again 
to Gtman-brahman although he knew that it was impossible 
to know it. When asked, he could answer to a lot of 
questions as’ regards the phenomena of the world, but his 
main interest was, in contrast to Uddalaka, not to explain 
the becoming of the world but to become free from the 
world. , 


Correspondingly Uddalaka maintained that the world, 
being nothing else than a transformation of sat, was eternal 
and the sat could not develop out of an asat, because this 
was unthinkable (Ch. Up. vi. 2, 2). Today we would 
formulate: sat is according to definition being, not becom- 
ing out of something else, out of asat. 


Yajfiavalkya maintained quite the same as regards Gtman. 
He is eternal, he is born without a birth in a samsdra, 
without any beginning and even in so called -rebirth he 
. cannot be born again (Br. Up. iii. 9, 28, 7). Reborn 
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is Gtman only insofar as he received a new body. The 
progressive modern scientist agrees with Uddalaka that 
matter is eternal, without beginning and always changing 
its form. But he cannot understand Yajfiavalkya who 
teaches religion rather than scientific philosophy. 


Uddalaka in his philosophy does not deal with problems 
of rebirth, of an eternal soul, karman or moksa. With | 
scholarly observation and understandable examples, he tries 
to convince his pupil to accept his materialistic hylozoist 
monism, quite in contrast to Y4jfiavalkya’s idealism which — 
is founded on introspection and the tradition of shamanism 
which was certainly living in prehistoric India and developed 
into yoga. Thus, it is possible to show the fundamental differ- 
ence between the materialism of Uddalaka. and the idealism 
of YAjfiavalkya, but insofar as hylozoism to a great extent 
looks similar to pantheism, the redactors of the Chandogyo- 
panisat accepted this materialistic philosophy into their 
idealistic-religious text-book and preserved this highly valu- 
able document of old thinking. 


(ISPP, Vol. iii, 1962-63) 
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P. V. Kane 


wceeThe word Mimamsa goes very far into ‘ antiquity. 
In the Taittiriya Samhita’ it is said ‘thé expounders of 


- Brahma discuss (the question) whether (a day) should be 


- omited or not; on this (they) say that it must be left 


J 


out. ‘Here the word mimdmsante’ is used in the sense of 
investigating a doubtful point and arriving at a conclusion 
thereon. In numerous other places similar doubtful points 
introduced by the words ‘the éxpounders of brahma ‘say’ 
are put forwatd without employing the word ‘mimdamsante’ 
(e.g. Tai. S. IL. 5. 3. 7). In the ° Tandyamahdbrahmana 
we read ‘one should not discuss the merits of a Brahmana.’? 
In another passage of the same Brahmana, the form - 
‘mimamseraw occurs.3 In’ the Kausitaki .Brahmana, the 


form ‘mimamsante’ occurs very frequently. For example, in 


one place (Ii. 9) it is said ‘they investigate (the question) 


- whether oblation should be offered to fire when the sun 


rises or before the sun rises’ and, after making remarks. 
on éach of the two alternatives, the conclusion is estab- 
lished that the oblation is to be offered before sunrise.* 
In another placé, the word mimdmsanie is used and the 
Opinions of Paiigya and Kausitaki are opposed to each 
other (Kausitaki Br. 26. 3). The word mimamsa occurs in 
the Kausitakibrahmana (18. 4) ‘now begins the discussion 
of the paridhana (conclusion) itself.’ In the Kanva récen- 
sion of the Satapatha Brahmana we have the word Mimamsa 
(S. B. E. vol. 26p. 25, note 1). In. the -Upariisads we 
frequently meet with the verb. In the Chdndogya it is 
VI. 5.7. 1. 

Tandya-mahabrahmana 6.5. 9. 


Op. cit. 23.4, 2. 
Udite hotavya 3 manudlita iti mlindsante 
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said that several learned students like PracinaSala Aupa- 
manyava came together and discussed the question ‘who is 
the self, what is brahma’® In the Taittiriya Upanisad 
(II. 8. 1) occur the words ‘this is the (result or fruit of) 
discussion over Bliss.” From all these quotations it is clear 
that the verb ‘mimamsante’ and the word ‘mimamsa@ had - 
from the remotest.times to the times of the Upanisads 
been employed to designate discussions of doubtfnl points 
in ritual or philosophy. 


In the Nirukta (chap. VII) we have a very interesting dis- 
cussion about the form of the deities invoked at sacrifices 
and in mantras and various views are -put forward viz. 
that they have an anthropomorphic aspect or that they 
have no such aspect and so on. This very subject is 
discussed in the Putirvamimamsdasutra (IX. 1. 6-10), where 
the authoritative conclusion seems to be that the deity in 
a sacrifice has no corporeal form. Panini has a special 
sutra to explain such forms as .‘mimdmsate, ‘bibhatsate’® 
&c. .In the Baudhayana (I. 4. 10) and VaSistha (22. 2) 
Dharmasitras we meet with the very ‘mimamsante’. Some of 
the Dharmasttras contain purely Mimamsa “yules and 
doctrines. The Gautama Dharmasttra says (I. 5) ‘when there 
is a conflict of two texts of equal. potency, there is an option.’ 
Apastamba says ‘a positive Vedic text is more cogent than usage 
that leads to the inference (of the existence of a Vedic text).’? 
This resembles Jaimini’s dictum.® In another place Apas- 
tamba says ‘where an action is due to -the finding of 
pleasure therefrom, there is (inference of) Sastra.’® This 
is the same as Jaimini’s teaching.1° Apastamba seems to 
apply the word ‘nydya’. to the maxims of Mimamsa (e. g. 


| Chindogya 5. 12.1. : 
Panini HI.1.6. A Vartika on this says maner jijnidsayam. 
Apastamba Dharmasttra I. 1.4. 8. 

Jaimini I. 3. 3. 

- Apastamba I. 4.12. HM. 

10. Jaimini IV. 1. 2. 


yo ow Nn 
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Il. 4. 8. 13 afd I. 6. 14, 13).!!  Apastamba (IL. 6. ly 
bears a close resemblance to Pirvamimamsa (VL. ~ 15). 
The Mahdabhasya of Patafijali speaks of anes 
. (Kielhorn, Vol. I. page 239). : * Pataiijali instances a Brahmani, 
who studied KaSakrtsni i.e. the Mimams@ propounded by — 
KaSakrtsna.!2, A K&aSakrtsna is referred to as a teacher of 
Vedanta. in the Brahmasttras (I. 4. 22). It is ,possible - 
that the word Mimamsa here does not stand for the 
Pirvamimamsa, but for the Vedantasastra. Pataiijali gives 
the well-known example of Parisankhya, ‘the five’ five- 
nailed animals may be eaten’ and remarks- that - this 
sentence implies that other animals are forbidden as food.'8 
These considérations enable us to assert that centuries 
before the Christian era the doctrines of the Mimamsa had 
been well developed and that they had been embodied in 
the form of works before the time of Patafijali (140 B.C.). 
This conclusion is further corroborated by the Srautasitras. 
Many of the Srautastitras were composed several centuries 
before Christ and presuppose most of the general principles 
of interpretation that are embodied in Jaimini’s work. 


It is very difficult to arrive even at an approximate con- 
clusion “as to the age of Jaimini. His Sutras do not con- 
tain any express reference to Buddhist dogma and philosophy. 
The Mimamsasttra speaks of Dharmaéastra (VI. 7. 5) and 
Smrti (XII. 4.42). If we rely upon the interpretations of 
Sabara, the sutras of Jaimini presuppose the existence of 
the Kalpasiitras (1.3.11) and of certain words borrowed — 
from the Mlecchas (I. 3. 10). All these facts naturally 
render it highly probable that the sutras of Jaimini are not 
amongst the earliest products ‘of the s#tra period. The sitras 
of Jaimini stand in a peculiar relation to the Veddntasu- 
tras. It is to be noted that Jaimini refers to Badarayana 


11. The two siitras are anganam tu etc. and athapi nityanuvadam ete. - 
For the first, compare Jaimini I. 3. 11-14 and VI. 7. 30. fer 
the second. 

12. Vol. I. pp. 206; 249, “325, 

13. Vol. I. p.5. 
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as an authority in several places (I. 1, 5, V. 2,19, VI. 1.- 
18, X, 8.44, XI, 1.64), In all these cases except one (in 
X. 8 44) the views of Badarayana do not appear to be 
different from those of Jaimini. Except in one case all the 
points on which Badarayana is cited are concerned with 
matters of ritual and there is nothing in the extant Veddn- 
tasiitras corresponding to the views of Badarayana quoted 
in the Purvamimamsasutra. The only exception is the view 
of Badarayana that the connection between word’ and sense 
is eternal (Purva M. I. 1, 5), which may be said to corres- 
pond to the views underlying Brahmasutra (1. 3, 28-29). On 
the other hand in the Brahmasitras Jaimini’s views are 
cited at least ten times (I. 2.28, 1.2.31, J. 3. 31, III. 2. 40, 
II, 4. 2, Ill, 4.18, Wl. 4,40, IV,3. 12, IV. 4.5, IV, 4 1). 
It is only in two cases out of these that it is possible to 
select sutras from the extent Pirvamimamsa that seem to 
adumbrate the views attributed to Jaimini, viz. Brahmasitra 
I. 3. 31 is parallel to Purvamimamsa VI, 1,5, and Brah- 
masutra III. 2, 40 to Purvamimamsd Il. 1, 5.14 Besides in five 
out of these ten places, the views of Badarayana are expressly 
cited in the Brahmasitras as opposed to those of Jaimini 
G. 3, 33, I. 2.41, I. 4.1, Tl. 4.19, IV. 4. 11) and in one 
place as somewhat different (IV. 4.7). It has further to be 
borne in mind that in several sutras of the Brahmasutra 
some Mimamsa work dealing with similar topics is expressly 
referred to e.g. Brahmasutra II, 3. 33. and 50 contain 
the words ‘taduktam’ and refer to some such sutras as 
Pirvamimamsa III. 3.9, and II. 3.3. respectively. Similarly 
Brahmasitra (II. Il, 3, 44 and 49 have in view the well-known 
Mimamsasiitra ‘Sruti-lihga &c.’ Wl. 3, 13, The state of 
things suggests several probable conclusions, From the fact 
that Jaimini’s views are cited on topics of brahmavidya and 
Badardyana’s on topics of Vedic sacrifices and minutiae of 
ritual, it may be urged with good reason that both had 
composed works on Vedic ritualistic interpretation as well 


14. Brahmasiitra i. 3.31=Piirvamimamsa vi. 1.5. Brahmasiitra iii. 2,.. 
40=Ptrvamimamsa ii.1.5. 
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as on the interpretation of the Upanisads. It is also pro- 
bable that, without there being actual compositions of the 
two dcaryas on both the branches of Sruti texts, there was 
an oral tradition handed down in their respective schools 
about the views held by the founders of the two systems 
on. seveval moot points in the Vedic texts. The former 
seems to be a more likely hypothesis. There is ‘another, 
hypothesis that there were several Jaiminis and _ several 
Badarayanas, all writing on the Purva and Uttara Mimamsa 
and that they were promiscuously quoted without giving any 
hint as to their diffence. But this seems to me quite 
unlikely at so early a date. The extant svétras going under 
the names of Jaimini and Badarayana are the final redac- 
tions of the teachings of the schools founded by the two 
great Gca@ryas. -But as the extant Brahmasitra contains 
words like ‘taduktam’ and the extant Purva-mimdmsda-sutra 
does not contain any allusion to the existence of a work 
dealing with the interpretation of the Upanisads it seems 
‘highly probable that the extant Purvamimamsa- sutras are 
anterior to the extant Brahmasitras. 


The other authorities quoted in ths Purva-mimamsdasitra 
are Jaimini himself (III. 1. 4, VI. 3. 4, VI. 3. 7, IX. 2. 
39, XII. 1. 7), Atreya (IV. 3. 18, V. 2. 18, VI. 1. 25), 
AitiSayana (III. 2. 43, VI. 1. 6), Kamukayana (XI. 1. 57), 
Karsnajini (1V. 3. 17, VI. 7. 35), Badari (III. 1. 3, VI. 
1.27, VII. 8. 6, IX. 2. 33), Labukdyana (VI. 7. 37). 
Of these the Brahmasiitra also quote Atreya (III. 4. 44), 
Badari (IV. 3. 7, IV. 4. 10, Ill: 1. 11, I. 2. 30) and 
Karsnajini (III. 1. 9). 

As Sabara!® wrote his Bhdsya at least before 500 A. D. 
and as he was preceded by the Vrittikadra and also by 
other commentators on the sw#tras, the lowest limit to 
which the extant Purvamimamsasutras can be brought down | 
is about 100 A.D., the highest limit being about 300 B. C. 
Yajnavalkya, who is ‘comparatively an early writer and not 
latter than 200 A. D., mentions Mimamsa as one of the 


15. Vide JBBRAS for 1923 pp. 83 ff. for Sabara and Vrttikara. 
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fourteen vidyds (1. 3). If Apastamba’s references are made 
to a stra on the Pirvamimamsa, then the antiquity of the 
Jaiminiyastitra will be pushed back a few centuries ~ even 
beyond 300. B. C. 


The Piirvamindimsd-sittra is divided into 2 books, each 
book containing four pddas, except the 3rd, 6th and 10th, 
which contain eight padas each. Each pdda contains several 
adhikaranas (or topics for discussion). Popularly there are 
supposed to be about 1000 adhikaranas. The Mimamsdsa- 
‘ rasangraha of Saikarabhatta attempts to make out this 
total, but other authorities like Madhava calculate a smaller 
number than 1000. The conclusion established in each 
adhikarana is called a Nyaya. There are roughly speaking 
about 2700 sutras. It would be impossible to convey in 
the space at my disposal an accurate idea of the contents 
of this vast work. The following is a very brief resume 
of the contents :— > 


‘I. The purpose of the work is the inquiry into what 
is dharma ; dharma is defined as a desirable object indicated 
by a (Vedic) injunctive passage; the connection between 
word and senses is eternal; the relation of vidhi and 
arthavada, the later forming part of a connected whole and 
therefore being authoritative only as expatiating upon the 
injunctive passages ; the meaning of the mantras employed 
in the ritual is intended to be conveyed; the Smrti rules 
like those on Astakasraddha are authoritative; in a conflict 
between Sruti and smrti, the latter is to be discurded, 
but there is no conflict then smrti may be inferred to be 
based on a lost sruti; meaning of certain words borrowed 
from Mlecchas is the same as is conventional among the 
Jatter; usages like the Holaka festival are authoritative ; 
grammatically correct words, are to be employed and not 
apabhramsas like gavi for a cow; identity of words used 
inthe Vedas and in popular language; the primary meaning 
of a word is Gkrti or class notion; certain words like 
‘udbhid’, ‘citra’, ‘agnihotra’, ‘Syena” are names (ndmadheya) 
of certain rites and not subsidiary vidhis; such sentences 
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as. ‘the sacrificer is the prastara or yupa’ ate arthavadas 
and not gunavidhis; when there is a doubt as to the 
meaning of a word, the rest of the context should be 
employed for determining the meaning. 

ll. The principal word in an injunctive passage is the 
verb, which declares the result to be brought about ; the 
performance of the acts enjoined in the Veda gives rise 
to an unseen potency (ApUrva); actions are either principal 
“or. subordidate ; definition of principal and subordinate 
actions ; illustrations of subordinate and principal acts; 
the verbs. occuring in mantras. do not lay down 
vidhis as those in the Brdhmanas do; definition of © 
mantra and Brdhmana; definition of Rk, Sama, Yajus ; 
Nigadas are Yajus; how to determine what portion of 4 
Yajus constitutes one’ sentence; each different verb (like 
juhoti, yajeta, dadati) denotes a distinct act, having a sepa- 
rate unseen potency ; illustrations of this; difference of acts 
on the ground of number, appellation (Samjfia), difference 
in .deity; agnihotra is prescribed as a life-long duty; 
agnihotra and other. rites prescribed in the several Sakhas 
-of the Veda are not so many distinct rites in each Sakha, 


_ JIL The meanining Sesa; Sesa is that which subserves : 
the purpose of another ; not only are substances, guna 
and sainskaras sesa, but even rites are also Sesa.to the 
resuJt, the result to the agent and the agent to certain 
acts; such sentences as ‘he cleanses the cup’ the singular 
stands for the plural ; illustrations of sesa and-Sesin (sub- 
ordinate and principal) ; the primary meaning of a word is 
to be taken; means of determining the application (viniyoga) 
of texts viz. sruti, linga, vakya, prakarana, sthana, sama- - 
' khy@; rule of decision in case of conflict between two of 
these principles ; the prohibition of speaking falsehood in 
Daréa-PUrnamasa is a vidhi and not an anuvada ; the pro- 
hibitions against killing or injuring a Brahmana are general 
and not restricted to the.time of DarSaptirnamasa ; several 
examples of Vedic rules that are addressed to the agent and 
have no relation to the sacrificial act (such as wearing gold); 
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the procedure to be followed as regards the principal is to 
be followed for the substitute also; the hiring of rtviks 
is to be done by the. sacrificer and not by the adhvaryu © 
and the samskaras such as shaving, paring the nails are 
also to be performed on him; ‘only he who is learned in 
the Vedas is authorised to perform sacrifices. - 


IV. Inquiry into what is Kratvartha (what is enjoined 
for the sacrificial act, is therefore obligatory and if unper- 
formed or badly performed will cause defect in the sacrifi- 
cial act) and purusdrtha (what is addressed only to the 
agent, is therefore not such as to cause defect in the sacrifice, 
if not obeyed); definition of purusartha; illustrations of 
both ; the Prajapati vow ‘one should not. see the sun rising 
or setting’ is purusdrtha; discussion of which out of two 
substances or actions is the prayojaka ; illustrations of artha- 
karma and pratipattikarma ; the Sruti texts declaring the time, 
place and agent of certain actions are not arthavddas, but 
Niyamas (restrictive injunctions); what is the principal as 
opposed to the sesa so far described; the description of 
rewards with reference to substances, samskdras and subsi- 
diary acts are merely arthavadas; the maxim of ViSvajit, 
viz. that all such rites as ViSvajit for which no reward is 
proclaimed by the texts have heaven as their reward ; 
Kamya rites.as their reward the object desired and not 
svarga; VaiSvanaresti performed on the birth of a son is 
for the benefit of the son and not for the father and is 
to be performed after jatakarma on the full moon or new 
moon; the pindupitryajia is not an anga of the new 
moon ‘ritual. Ree Be a 

V. This deals with karma; whether the order of the 
things mentioned’ in the texts as regards a rite is to be 
followed or there is a choice; the rule is that the order 
of the text is to be followed ; various determining elements 
as tothe order of doing things, such as Sruti, artha, patha, 
pravrtti, &c.; decision in case of the conflict of these. 


VI. This deals with Adhikdra. Svarga is not dravya 
but is a state of bliss and is principal, while sacrifice is 
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‘subsidiary to it. and is a means of attaining it; he is 
authorised to perform sacrifice who desires svarga;. only 
men (not deities nor lower animals) are authorised to 
perform sacrifice; both males and. females can perform 
yaga; husband and wife are together authorised to perform 
yaga; but the wife has only a limited part in the yaga; 
Sidra is not capable of performing ydga; persons devoid. 
of a limb or suffering from incurable disease. cannot per- 
form yaga; the rathakdra, though not of the three castes, 
_ can consecrate fire on account of a special text and so 
the Nisada can perform the Raudra yaga; in a sacrificial - 
session (extending over a long period) each person engaged 
in the sdttro secures the reward; the rules. about following 
and saluting the teacher apply only after upanayana and 
not before ;the paying of the three debts is obligatory 
on .the three castes; as regards obligatory duties they are 
to be performed by all but according to ability; there is 
no substitute in the case of the deity, the fire, the sub- 
sidiary acts, the mantras, nor for the sacrificer; in the 
case of sattras a substitute for a sacrificer is allowed ; 
prayascittas in case. of total or partial breaking or spilling 
out or burning of substances;  sattras can be performed 
only .by Brahmanas ; in the ViSvajit one cannot give away 
one’s parents, wife &c., but only that over which one © 
has absolute ownership ; a sovereign cannot give away the 
Jand, as it is common to all, nor horses, nor su#édra who 
serves aS a duty ; the word ‘samvatsara’ means a day in 
the case of sacrifices prescribed for a thousand samvatsaras ; 
the oblations to be offered by the brahmacdrin are offered 
in domestic. fire and not in consecrated fire; the same is 
the case with the sacrifice of the chief who is a nisdda ; 
Daiva rites are to be performed in udagaydna, bright 
fortnight and on auspicious days. 


VII. This deals with the principle of AtideSa (extension 
by analogy of the procedure and details of darsapurnamasa 
to other sacrifices). The details of the darsapiirnamdsa 
are to be extended to all sacrifices such as Aindragna 
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according to requirernents; AtideSa may be brought into 
play by express words or by implication and inference ; 
examples. of the first, such as the extension of the proce+ 
dure and details of Syena ydga to Isu-yaga; Atidesa is 
indicated by the employment of the same technical term 
(néma) in other _ sacrifices 3 such as the employment of 
the word agnihotra in Kundapayinam-ayana. 


VIII. This book deals with the application of the prin- 
ciple of AtideSa to individual’ cases. The rule of guidance 
is that those details and that part of the primary (prakrti) 
sacrifices shch as DarSapUrnamasa are to be extended, of 
which an indication (by words or-sense) is conveyed by 
the injunctive passage of the modificatory (vikrti). sacrifices 
and by other passages subsidiary’ to them ; but the reward, 
the agent (desiririg heaven), the restrictive rules (such as 
agnihotra for life) and the definite collocation of actions 
(such as DarSa-purnamasa) are not extended by AtideSa ; 
if there is doubt on account of the havis and ‘the devata 
pointing to the AtideSa of different items, then it is the 
identity of’ havis that decides the matter; Darvihoma is an 
appellation and not a gunavidhi and is an appellation of 
both smarta rites like the Astakas and of Vedic rites. 


IX. This book deals with the subject of Uha; when 
applying the principle of AtideSa, certain alterations and 
adaptations are necessary in the case of mantras, sdmans 
and samskdras ; the various details of the Agnihotra have 
Aptrva as the motive of their performance ; it is the 
result (apurvya) of the sacrificial act that is principal and 
not the deity and therefore. it is not the deity that is 
the moving spring of the details of a ydga; examples of 
‘uha; examples of the non-application of wha, for instance 
in the Jyotistoma the Subrahmanya nigade has the words 
Hariva agaccha,’ which should not be modified by itha, 
when the same nigada is repeated in the Agnistut.. 


X.. This book deals with badha and abhyuccaya every- 
thing pertaining to the model (prakrti) yaga is not to be 
done in the modifications of it (vikxti), but the technical 
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appellations, the purificatory acts and materials (of the 
model yadga) may have. to be omitted in the modifications 
if there is no purpose to be served by employing them ; 
examples ; the Arambhaniya isti is. not to -be performed 
in the Diksaniya rites, though performed in the model: ydga 3’ 
in the sattras such as DvadaSaha there is no choosing 
the rtviks asin the Jyotistoma, nor is there engagément of 
services for a reward; the word ‘Svera’ in the passage 
‘yayavyam Ssvetamadlabheta’ conveys a white goat and not 
any other white animal; the cows that are the daksinad in 
the Jyotistoma should be divided among the priests by the 
sacrificer himself ; instances of addition (samuccaya); the 
deity. must be addressed in the yéfga bythe appellation 
contained in the injunctive passage and not by a synonym 
(such as padvaka for agni); of several items mentioned in 
order, ‘if only some are to be employed then. those in the 
beginning are to be taken and not those mentioned last ; 
in sattras (such as dvddasdha) there are many yajamdnas 
and not one; the yajamdnas themselves are the priests 
(rtvika) in sattras ; difference between sattra and ahina, the 
former being enjoined in such words as ‘sate’ ‘upaydnti’ 
and having many yajamdanas, while in the latter the. injunc- 
tion is-in the form ‘yajeta’ and the sacrificers are not 
many; it is not the whole animal that is one. offering 
(havis) but its various limbs.are the havis; discussion of 
pratisedha and paryuddsa ; meaning of the negative ‘nam’ ; 
it is either paryudasa, or it may be mere arthavdda(as in 
‘na tau pasau karoti’ with reference to the two Gjyabhdagas), 
- or it may be a pratisedha (as in ‘natiratre Sodasinam’ &c.). 


XI. This book deals with tantra and avapa. .That which 
is useful to many, though itself performed once, ‘is called 
tantra, that which is useful to many only when repeated 
many times is called avdpa / the principal items such as 
Agneya &c. in the darsapiirnamasa have svarga as the fruit 
in their entirety and there is no separate reward for each ; 
the different angas of a sacrifice serve a single purpose 
(viz. helping on the principal act) and hence havea‘ single 
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fruit; Kamya_ rites may be repeated as often as desired ; 
those actions that are prescribed (such as pressing or beating 
the grains of rice) and have a seen result are to be 
repeated and- continued .until. the result is accomplished, 
while those actions that have only an unseen result are 
not to be repeated; such amigas as praydjas are to be 
performed only once; the Kapifijala maxim viz. the plural 
stands for three in the absence of anything to the contrary ; 
the time, place and the priests are to be the same in the 
case of the principal rites, Agneya and others ; examples of 
arthakarma and pratipattikarma; Gdhana (consecration of 
fires in spring, summer, autumn according to caste) is to 
be done only once and not repeated with each isti, pasuyfga, 
somayaga &c.; the utensils of sacrifice are to be kept 
till the. death of the sacrificer, as the sacrificer is to be 
cremated with them (so this is a pratipattikarma of the 
utensils). 


XII. This. book deals with the topic. of prasanga, 
which means (the undersirable) possibility of certain items 
belonging to .one act having to be employed or performed 
in another act. In the chapter about Agnisomiya pasu, a 
pasupurodasa is laid down, with reference to -which a 
doubt arises whether the several afgas of the pasuydga 
are to be. repeated with the purodasa also; the answer. 
is no; when there is an aggregate of several contradictory 
dharmas, the majority is to be followed; if there are 
several things, each serving the same purpose (as rice and 
yava), then there is an option; there is an option as to 
the prdyascittas to be performed for doing something 
through mistake’ or heedlessness, but all prdyascittas. pres- 
cribed on an occasion other than the above are to be 
performed together ; the rules about not reciting the Vedas 
(anadhyaya) apply to the study of the Vedas and not to 
the repeating of Vedic texts in sacrifices; actions are to be 
performed after. the mantras appropriate to them are 
repeated (as in ‘ise tva@’ iti chintati);.there is no option 
as to hautra’ mantras; mere japa mantras no-connected 
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with. any rite, mantras containing praises, blessings and 
appellations or invokations are to be added up (there is 
Samuccaya are not. vikalpa);.in .a sattra such purificatory 
acts as afijana are to be done by all sacrificers; only 
Brahmanas can officiate as priests. My 

Hardly anything is known about Jaimini. There is” a 
Brahmana, a Srauta-sitra and a Grhyasitra ascribed to 
Jaimini. But it is hardly likely that they are ‘the works 
of the founder of the Pirvamimamsa. ‘In the tarpana in 
the Asvalayanag rhya1® Jaimini occurs along with Sumantu, 
VaiSampayana &c. In the Bhdgavatapurana (XII. 6.. 75) 
Jaimini is said to be the teacher of Sumantu and a pro- 
mulgator of the Sdmaveda, The Pajicatantra tells us that 
an elephant crushed to death Jaimini, the author of the 
_mimamsa. Jaimini seems to have been a writer of northern 
India. He is familiar with Mleccha words according to 
Sabara and speaks of an inhabitant of Mathura (I 3 21). 
His sutras do not possess the compactness of even the 
Brahmasitras, much less of Panini’s. By the time of 
Sabara not only were there several commentaries on the 
sutras, but there had arisen various readings in the sétras.17 
The Tantravartika points out that Sabara omits some 
sitras of Jaimini.18 One of these six sitras not com- 
mented upon by Sabara occurs in Sankara’s bhdsya on. 
Brahmasitra (II. 4. & 20). The Tantravartika remarks 
that Jaimini composed a few sitras that do not contain 
much substance and so the bhasyakara might have passed 
them over.!® 


f 


A few words must be said about the commentators of 
the stitras and about some of the important works on the 
Mimamsa, This is not the place to attempt a complete 
list of such works, The earliest commentator seems to be 
the Vrttikara, who is frequently quoted by Sabara_ with 


16. In, 4.4, 

17. Sabara on XI. 1. 14-15, 

18. Tantravartika, p. 646, p. 915. This occurs after III. 4.9. 
19. p 915 
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reverence (atrabhavan or bhagavadn, 1: 3. 16, VIL. I. 6, VIE 
1; 2), though Sabara frequently. differs from him (I. 1. 
3-5,. VIL. 2. 7). and criticizes him (II. 1. 33). It is not 
possible to give the. name of the Vrttikdra. Many Sanskrit 
writers like Anadagiri identify Upavarsa with the author of | 
the vrtti.. M. M. Dr. Ganganath Jha. also does the same. 
But. this does not seem likely. Sabara himself quotes 
Upavarsa in the long summary of Vrttikara’s views on 
sutras I. 1, 3- 5. Sankara in his bhasya on Brahmasiitra 
(1. 3.'28) quotes the same view of Upavarsa and tells us 
that he commented upon. both ‘the Purva and Uttara . 
Mimamsa (III. 3. 53). The Yantravartika (p. 390 on IL. 
1. 12) uses the word .Mahabhasyakara for Upavarsa (accor- 
ding to the Nyayasudha of Some$vara). The TYantra-vartika 
speaks of the Vrttikara and bhagavan Upavarsa in the same 
breath and appears to distinguish them both (p.607 
Tantra-vartika on Il. 3. 16). Hence it seems very likely. 
that the Vrttikara was a different person from ‘Upavarsa. 
Sabara frequently proposes several interpretations of the 
same sitras (IV. 1. 2, IV. 3. 27-28, VIII. 1. 34, 39; VIIL 
3. 14-15, TX. 1. 1 and 34-35 &c). Therefore it follows 
that he had several predecessors. Several other commen- 
tators of the sutras. are mentioned. by other writers. 
Kumirila mentions Bhavaddsa (in Slokavartika 1. 93), 
eae is ..said by Ny4ayaratnakara (on Slokavartika 
10) to have made. Mimamsa atheistic and to have 
aren an ancient (cirantana) commentary on the Mimamsa- 
siitra, and Hari is quoted by the Sdastradipika. (on X. 24. 
59-60). The exact relationship of these to each other and 
to Sabara cannot be ascertained at present. They are no 
more. than mere names to us. The information to be 
gathered from Sabara’s bhasya has been Collected by me 
elsewhere (JBBRAS for 1923, vol. 26 No. LXXIV, Art. V). 
Sabara’ knew Katyadyana and also Patafijali, “the metrical 
work of Pifigala, the Paniniya Siksa, the Baudhayana and 
Apastamba dharmasitras, the Manusmrti, the M. ahibharata 
_ and Puranas, the Bauddha Stnya-vada. He ‘is “frequently 
referred to and criticized by Kumatila and is mentioned 
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also’ by Safikara (in his Bhdsya ‘on Tif. 3: 53). He is. 
therefore ‘certainly later than about 100 AD. and is earlier 
than ‘500 A.D. . as. the following discussion will show. About 
his home nothing can.be said beyond. this that he  séenis 
to be an inhabitant ‘of. north India. He speaks. of thé 
Mlecchas’ being clever in catching. and rearing birds (on 
1. 3. 10) and speaks of the employment of the word 
-‘rdjan’ by the Andhras to. a. ksatriya who. does not livé 
by. protecting a country or a city (on II. 3. 3). Tradition 
says that Varahamihira, “Bhartrhari, . Vikrama,. Haricandra; 
Saku and Amara were his sons.?° According to tradition 
his real name was .Adityadeva,-the name Sabara. being due- 
to his having protected himself from Jain persecution by 
passing off as a. forester. .The Dattakamimimsd refers to the 
comment. of Sabara on the sutra of Satyasadha Hiranyas 
keSin. ‘He is. probably the same as the bhasyakara of the 
Mimamsa, _Sabarasvamin, son. of Diptasvimin, wrote a. 
commentary called Sarvarthalaksani on the .LingGnusasana ; 
whether he is identical with the bhasyakara is doubtful. 
Between Kumiarila. and Sabara several centuries must 
-have intervened. The former is the most illustrious writer 
on the Mimamsa.. He -wrote the Slokavartika (on 1. 1) 
and the Tantravdrtika (on-.I. .2, III) and the Tup-tika on 
. selected sutras of the last-nine-books. He is a thorough- ‘going 
Mimamsaka: and his views are ‘often: diametrically opposed 
to those .of -Prabhakara. He frequently . criticizes~ Sabara 
(Tantravartika pp. 728, 817, 997, 1127, 1150).. His. remarks 
on the ‘omission ‘by. the :bha@syakara of -six: siitras establish 
that numerous commentaries on the si@tras and.on Sabara’s 
bhasya. intervened: . between . Sabara and himself .-(p.915 
Tantravar tika). He refers to. a-bha@syakdra on the. Pirva= 
_mimamsa. other . than Sabara (and therefore spoken. of as 
bhasyantarakara), who: was, later. than-: Sabara.(Tantravartika 
pp. -616,..625; 1008. and: Nyayasudha p.- 480). Kumarila 
criticizes. the. Vakyapadiya (which. according. to- the. current 
interpretation of are words was ; womipesed Bbout 650 


20. brakimaiijam “abhavad sirihainditro:s caceaave = 
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A.D.) and VacaspatimiSra, who commented upon the Vidhi- 
viveka of Mandanamisra, pupil of Kumarila, wrote one of 
his works in 898 of the Vikrama era ie, 841 A. D. 
Therefore Kumarila must have flourished about 750 A. D. 
He is according to tradition an avatéra of Kumara or 
Kartikeya (probably his name suggested the idea). He 
seems to’ have been an inhabitant of the Tamil or Malayalam 
country in south India, as he mentions many words (p. 
157. Tantravartika) in these dialect of Lata (district round 
modern Surat, p. 200, p. 989), Kumé§rila is’ often’ referred 
to as Bhattapada (as done by Méedhatithi) or simply 
Bhatta by later writers and his followers are styled 
Bhattas., : 

Prabhakara (also. called Guru). wrote two commentaries 
on the. Bhasya, of Sabara, one, a large one, called ‘Brhati’ 
and the other a more concise one called ‘Laghvi’ - (vide 
Trantrarahasya of Ramanujacarya published in Gaikwad’s 
Oriental Series). A ms. of the Brhati is in the possession 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in the colophons in 
that ms. only the name Prabhakara occurs and not Guru. 
M. M. Dr. Jha (Prabhakara School p.9) suggests that the 
epithet ‘guru’ was appllied to him by way of deprecating 
his elaborated or complicated views. Itis not unlikely that 
the name stuck to him on account of his pupil Sdlikanatha 
having frequently referred to him as simply ‘guru’ in his 
works,?! although he generally styles him Prabhakara-guru 
(pp. 1, 13, 32,170, 171, 196, 202) and sometimes as Prabha- 
kara (p. 17. 197). Salikanatha speaks of his master’s follo- 
wers as ‘Prabhakarah’ (Prakarana—p.p. 74, 141, 188). He 
was called Nibandhanakara by. later writers (vide Sdstra- 
dipika on Il. 1.1. and the Candrika comment on Prabodhacan- 
drodaya II. 3). The relation of Prabhakara to Kumarila is 
a controversial matter. According to tradition Prabhakara 
was a pupil of Kumarila. This. tradition is supported by 
the Sarvasiddhanta-sangraha attributed to Sankaracdrya.?2 


- 21, Prakarayapaficika pp. 12, 44, 126 and 201. 
22. Vide I. 18-19. The Sarvasiddhantasangraha is not the work of . 
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On the other hand, ‘Dr. Jha’ is of oppinion that the internal 
evidence of the works of the two great protagonists is 
against this and that Prabhakara is earlier than Kumirila. 
There can be no doubt that they are very near each other 
in age. Sdlikanatha was a pupil of Prabhakara. He also — 
quotes and. criticizes the Slokavartika . of Kumarila (e. ge 
Sloka,: 1,:11.is: quoted on p..5, Sloka: -Abhava section, 
verse. 28 on p. 122 of the Prakarana-paficika ; and Sloka, 
Arthapatti verse 21 on p. 114 of Prakaranap), Therefore both 
Kumarila: and Prabhakara were contemporaries. - According 
to the Nyayaratnakara, Kumarila actually refers to Prabha- 
kara: (vide note 49). Apart from: other. grounds of proof, 
the difference in style between Prabhakara and Kumarila 
noted by Dr, Ganganatha Jha has nothing to do with diffe- 
rence in age in this case and. the florid language of the 
latter and the simple but incisive style of the former are 
mere peculiarities of individual authors due to their differ- 
ence of capabilities. and difference in command over polemical 
language.. It is not unlikely that Prabhakara might have 
been the older of the two. In the Prabodhacandrodaya four — 
great writers on the Parvamimamsé are arranged as follows :— 
Guru, Kumirila, Sarika (i.e. Salikandtha) and Vacaspati.? 23 
Evidently the last three are arranged according to priority 
in time and hence we shall not be far wrong if we assume 
that Prabhakara was a little older than Kumiarila. The 
Prabodhacandrodaya was written between 1050 and 1116 
A.D. (Epi. Ind. Vol. I, p. 220). Prabhakara’s work and 
his school sank into unmerited oblivion probably owing to 
the brilliance of his great rival Kumarila. Still in early 
works he is often referred to e.g. the Mitdksara (on Yaj. 
II. 114) quotes the words of Guru in connection with the 


the great Acdrya for several reasons, which cannot be set out 

here. The great Acirya fights very hard against regarding the 

Pirvamimamsa and the Uttaramimamsa as one Sastra (I. 1.1), 

while the Sarvasiddhantasamgraha makes one S@stra not only 

of the two, but adds also the devatakanda. ; 
23. Prabodhacandrodaya IU. 3. 
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question’ whether ownership is: laukika.?*. It appears that 
in nooks and::corners . Prabhakara’s work was studied and 
the traditions ‘of. his. school. were kept up ° so late. as the 
18th. century..(vide Tantrarahasya p. 1), It seems that Pra- 
bhakara’ was: preceded by a Vartikak@ra whose views were 
the “starting: point for the school of Prabhakara. The Pra- 
karana-paicika. quotes with respect a ‘Vartikakaramisra (p. 3). 
This writer is different ‘from Kumarila, in whose works. the 
quotations are not found. Kumarila in his Tantravartika 
seems to refer to a Vartikakadra who came after the 
Vrttikdra: and probably before. the Bhasyakara Sabara.?* 
It is ‘probably owing to: this that. Kumarila’s works are desig- 
nated ‘Slokavartika and Tantravartika to. sisyneneh then 
from the ‘older Vartika, P Ee sapere eee : 


The important works of the Piabhakaea’ ‘school | ‘may’ be 
mentioned ‘heré in one ‘place, On the two _ commentaries 
of. Prabhiakara . called Byhati and _Laghvi, Silikanathamisra 
(as he called himself in Prakaranapaficika p- 38) wrote two 
commentaries respectively named Rjuvimala and Dipasikha 
(vide Tantrarahasya and ‘the commentary Chandrika on 
Prabodhacandrodaya ‘TL, 3). ‘Salikanatha also wrote an inde- 
pendent work called Prakaranapaticika (published in the 
Chaukhamba ‘series) which © deals ‘with. certain important — 
points, Such as the gaat of the Mimamsa sastra, the 
praminas, ‘knowledge and 'S “self-authoritativeness, nature 
of the soul &c. He oo Dharmakirti’s definition of 
pratyaksa " “(p. 47 of Prakarana-p.): He. flourished, after 
Kumirila i.e after. about 750- A.D. Dr, Keith. (Karma= 
mimamsa Pe 9 nn. 2). is wrong, ‘in placing him before. 
‘Kumarila, “The same “Jearned ~ author “says that thé 
Prakaranapaticika uses " Uddyotakara, but" the page ‘of the 
former work (44) to which he refers contains only the 
definition , jof, pratyaksa given, by. Gautama and its explana- 
tions. by; others, Bhavanatha wrote. the: _ Nayaviveka, which 
summarieses: “the: two pommeutares of Salikanaitha: and: his 
24, 88 Soop ined Ve 266 
°25.. Tantravartika, p. 606. ’ 


oh Soap 
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Prakaranapaiicika. This Bhavanatha ‘is * quoted by : the 
_ Smrticandrikaé (about 1200 A.D.). on the question of the 
son’s ownership by birth in ancestral property. :The com- 
mentary Candriké on the Prabodhacandrodaya:.(Il...3), says — 
that Mahodadhi was a fellow-student ‘of Sarikanatha and 
wrote an independent work. on Prabhakara’s.- views. One 
of the fatest works of this school is the TYantrarahasya of -. 
Ramanujacdrya (published in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series). 
The ‘number of works composed by the followers .of © 
Kumiarila is very large. The Slokavartika was commented 
upon by parthasdrathimisra, the commentary being called 
Nyayaratnakara (Published in. the Chaukhamba Series) and 
by Sucaritamigra in his K@sikd. | Parthasdrathimigra is 
earlier than Madhava. Parthasarathi. also wrote three other 
works, the Sdastradipika (commentary on ‘the sitras of 
Jaimini, published by the Nirnayasagar Press), the Tantra- 
ratna. (explanation of important points occurring in the 
siitra and bhasya, and the Nydyaratnamala (published at 
Benares), an independent work on the Mimamsa commented 
upon by Ramanuja (not the founder of ‘the  ViSistadvaita. 
school) in his. Nayakaratna. The Slokavartika seems also 
to have been commented upon by Bhattombeka, ‘a pupil 
of Kumirila, The Yuktisnehaprapitrani, a commentary on 
the Sastradipika (Nirn. Ed.), quotes a few words of Bhattom- 
beka on the first verse of the Slokavartika.?® A ms. of 
_ the " Malati- Madhava - attributes a drama to Umbekacarya; 
the pupil of Kuméarila (Pandit’s intro. to Gaudavaho p. 206): 
Vide also Citsukhi (p. 265 Nirn. Ed.) for the identification 
of Umbeka with Bhavabiti made by the commentator. 
(who flourished in the 14th century).27 . Umbeka’s work has 
recently been unearthed. The  Tantravadrtika has been 
commented upon by SomeSvara, son of Mahadeva, in his 
Nydyasudha also styled Ranaka (published at  Benares). 


26. p. 2. 
27. The original passage of the citsukhi. on which this indentification 
_is made is’ very. interesting. ‘This shows that ‘even Citsukha * 
identified them. 
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Somefvara is at. least earlier than 1500 A.D. as he is 
quoted in the Dvaitanirnaya of Saikarabhatta and:as a ms. . 
is dated 1140 (Samvat or Saka?). The Tup-tika of Kuma- 
rila was commented upon by SomeSvara in. his. Tarkika- 
bharana and by VenkateSvaradiksita in his Vartikabharana. 
Mandanamisra a pupil of Kumarila wrote the Vidhiviveka 
(an independent work) and the MimamsdGnukramani (a sum- 
mary of Sabarabhasya). The Vidhiviveka was explained by 
Vacaspatimisra in his Nyayakanika (Published in’ the Benares 
Pandit) who wrote also Tattvabindu. Jayantabhatta’s Nydya- 
majfijari: (850-900) is an important work. The commentary 
CandrikG on the Prabodhacandrodaya (II. 3) speaks” of 
Mahavrata as a follower of Bhatta and of Bhavadeva’s 
work .as the most popular one in its day. Bhavadeva was _ 
eulogised for his profound knowledge of Mimamsa and 
Jyotisa in an inscription from Radha in Bengal (Epi. Ind.. 
Vol. VI p. 203 ff).. Bhavadeva (about the second half of 
11th century) wrote a work called Tautatitamatatilaka and. 
also a commentary on the Tantravartika.?27* The Jaimini- 
yanyadyamalavistara of Madhava (Anandasrama,” Poona) 
gives the contents of the several adhikaranas of the 
Mi imamsasutra in karikas and brief prose explanations. 
Appayyadiksita wrote the Vidhirasayana (published at Benares). 
Saftkarabhatta finished a commentary on the Sastradipika 
begun ‘by his father Narayanabhatta, also wrote the 
Mimamsasarasangraha (Chaukhamba Series), the Mimdasda- 
balaprakasa (Chaukhamba_ Series) and the Vidhirasaya- 
nadisana refuting the work of Appayya. The Mdname- 
yodaya (Trivandrum Series) gives Kumé§rila’s views on the. 
nature of proof and quotes the Brhati, Salikandtha and 
several other authors. Khandadeva (who died in 1665 A.D.) 
wrote :the Bhattadipika (published in the B. I. Series) and. 
Mimamsakaustubha. The Bhattacintamani of the famous 
Gagabhatta who officiated at the coronation of the great 
Sivaji is a very learned work. Two more works dealing 


oa, Vide M. M. Chakravarti in JASB 1912 pp. 332-338 for Bhavadeva 
and JASB, 1915 p. 312. 
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with the technical terms of the Mimamsa and important: 
points of dogma are the Arthasangraha of Laugaksi Bbas- 
kara (printed in the Benares Series and translated by Dr. 
Thibaut) and the Mimdmsanyayaprakasa of Apadeva. 

~The Purvamimamsa is one of the six orthodox darsanas, 
(or ‘systems - of philosophy), ‘the other five being Sankhya, 
Yoga, Ny&ya, Vaisesika and Vedanta. It has to. be seen’ 
what contribution the Purvamimamsa makes to the philosophy 
of India and how far its claim to be called a system of 
philosophy may be justified. It is not possible to enter ~ 
here into all the numerous ramifications of the Mimamsa 
down to the latest times. An attempt will be made to 
. collect together the most striking of the dogmas of the system, 
as gathered from the Sutra itself, the bhasya of Sabara, the 
works of Kumarila and of Prabhakara and his direct followers, 
without setting out in detail the processes of reasoning by 
which those dogmas were established. 

The purpose of the Pirvamimamsa is the inquiry into dharma : 
as opposed to the purpose of the Vedanta, which is to 
investigate into the nature brahma. The Mimamsa defines 
dharma to be those duties that are prescribed by injunc- 
tive passages which urge men to action.?® The next ques- 
tion is what is the source of these injunctions. The 
answer is ‘that it is the eternal, infallible and self-existent 
Veda and not pratyaksa. It is this theory that the Veda 
has existed from all eternity, was not created by any 
person, human or divine, that is the point of the whole 
system. According to the Vedanta the Veda proceeds from the 
omniscient Brahma.?® According to Patafijali the order of 
the letters of the Veda is not eternal, though the meaning 
is so. The Veda being infallible and eternal, it is the — 
final authority as Sabara says.29*  Jaimini enters into 
elaborate arguments to establish the nityatva of Veda. As 
a corollary he has also to argue that the relation between 


28. Parvaminamsa 1. Ts. 23 
29. Brahmasiitra I. 1. 3. 
29a. Sabara on III, 2. 25. 
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word .and sense is eternal. But the mass of the Veda is 
vast and so Jaimini divides it into five heads, Vidhi, 
Pratisedha (prohibition), Arthavada (expatiatory or commen- 
datory texts), Namadheya (mere appellations like Syena &c.) 
and mantras: (that do not lay down vidhis, but are recited 
at. the time of performing the several parts of a-ydga). 
It is therefore Vidhis. alone that lay down dharma. Vidhis 
are classified from various standpoints, such as vidhis proper, 
Niyama and Parisafkhya: again into Nitya, Naimittika 
and Kamya; into Utpatti-vidhi (as in agnihotram juhoti). 
Viniyoga-vidhi (as in dadhnda juhoti), prayoga-vidhi, adhikara- 
‘yidhi (as in Raja rajasilyena yajeta); then again into 
kratvartha and purusartha. Incidentally Jaimini recognises 
the binding force of Smrtis and usages like the MHolaka, 
provided they, are not opposed to the. Veda. The reward 
for carrying out the injunctions is often declared in the 
injunctive passages and where it is not so declared, the 
reward. of the performance of all duties is svarga.*® One 
of the most important questions in any system ‘of philo- 
sophy is: who regulates the world and the rewards and 
punishments of the good and evil deeds of men. The 
answer of the Mimamsa on the latter point is that it is 
not God or the deity. of a sacrifice » that gives the reward, 
but that it is the Apurva (an invisible potency ) 
produced by the acts performed that gives the reward.?! 
The views of Jaimini and his followers as regards the 
deity are startling “in the extreme. Jaimini’s position is 
that the deity in a sacrifice is only secondary (it is guna), 
that havis is more important than the devard in case of 
a conflict between the two.3? The Veda connects a deity 


30.. Visvajinnyaya, Pirvamimamsa IV. 3. 15. 
31. Parvamimamsa Il. 1. 5. ; 

'. The Brahmasitra (III. 2. 40) refers to this view of Jaimini, 
Vide Jaiminiya-nyayamala-vistara on II. 1. 5. for a brief but 
clear exposition of Aptirva and’ for the various ApUrvas, such 
as phalapiirva, samudayap., utpattyap. angapiirva. : 

32. Pirvamimamsa VII. 1. 32; IX. 1.9 | 
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with the sacrificial act and the offering is directed to be 
made to a deity. Therefore the agent has to do all that. 
But the deity does not enjoy the havis, the deity has no 
body, the sacrifice is not intended to please the deity, the 
deity is not lord of all things, it does not bestow favours 
and the fruit of the sacrifice does not proceed from. the 
deity. These are the conclusions that follow from Jaimini’s | 
sitras (IX. 1. 1-10) and the bhasya of Sabara’ thereon. 
In another place it is said by Sabara that the devatas 
connected with sacrificial. acts. are not those described in 
itihGsa and puradnas as the denizens of heaven, but are those 
that have stiktas (Vedic hymns) addressed to them and those 
to: whom havis is ordained to be offered,?# that the devata | 
is a mere means (sadhana) in a sacrifice, that the devatd | 
ofa sacrifice is really a matter of words, and that where 
the havis is prescribed for Agni, a synonym for Agni such | 
as Pavaka’ or Suci cannot be employed. The views of 
Prabhakara and Kumarila are the same: Their remarks 
about the nature of ‘the deity are more or less destructive 
of the popular views: on the subject, but. there is much 
vagueness left about their positive attitudé about the deity.34- 


Another important question which all philosophy has to 
tackle-.is that of the creation of the world. Here also the 
attitude of the Mimamsa_ borders more or less on atheism. 
Both Prabhakara and Kumirila deny the existence of.a 
personal God who created the world or that | by God’s 
will movement was produced in the atoms and the world 
was produced (as the. Vaisesikas think).8° Their position 
is that the world is without beginning and not created 
and that the Veda is not created by God but is seif- 
existent. They practically deny the existence of an intelligent 
and omniscient creator and the periodic production and: 
dissolution of the world. : 


33. Vide Sabara on X. 4, 23. 
34, »Prakaranapancika p. 185. . ere 
35. Op. cit. pp. 137-140.; Slokavartika (sambandhaksepaparihara, 

verses 43-117). : 
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“It is this attitude towards the creator, towards: the 
creation: of the world and the self-existence of the Veda 
independently of any author, human or divine, that earned 
for the Mimamsakas the notoriety of their being atheists.3° 
‘Kumarila himself admits that the Mimamsa’.was brought 
to the level of the lokdyata view (rank atheism that denied 
‘God and soul, that denied that any actions were morally 
good or evil or yielded good or evil results and so forth)- 
by some of his predecessors and that his endeavour would 
be directed to bring it on to the path of belief (in moral 
_ good or evil). 


This topic of God and the creation of the world natur- 
ally introduces the topic of the existence of the individual 
‘self (Gtman). It is worthy of note that Jaimini’s system contains 
no sutra or sitras establishing the existence of a soul. 
But it appears that he took for granted the existence of 
the self (as indicated by such Vedic sentences as ‘svarga- 
‘kGmo yajeia’) and he suggests this: in his sétra?7 (though 
it is a purvapaksa on another point). Though Jaimini is 
silent, Sabara enters into an elaborate argument about the 
existence of the soul independent of the body, the 
senses and the cognitions of pleasure and pain &c. (pp. 
18-24 of the B.I. edition). The position of Prabhakara 
and also of Kumfarila is that the souls are many (in the 
several bodies), they are different from the body, the senses 
and buddhi, but they-are all-pervading and eternal.% It is 
‘this tanet of the existence of individual souls that refutes 
according to Kuméarila the charge of atheism brought 
against the Mimamsa.39 It is in this connection worthy 
of note how emphasis is differently laid on different parts 
of the Veda by the ritualists and the Vedantins. According 
‘to the former, the purpose of the Veda is to ordain the 


36, Slokavartika I. 10, 
37. Ill. 7. 8. 
38. Vide Prakaranapatcika pp. “141 ff, ‘for atmatattva. Stokavartika 
-- pp. 689-724 

39, Atmavada 148. 
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performance of actions of works and therefore the only 
utility49 of the Upanisads.(that speak. of the knowledge of 
the self and its relation to Brahma) is to give information 
about the agent of the actions enjoined by the Veda and. 
- the knowledge contained in the Upanisads has no indepen- 
dent purpose of its own. The Vedantin on the other hand 
says that the Veda which lays down works (Karmamarga) 
is only apard vidya, that the path of work is only a 
preparation for the path of higher knowledge and that the 
knowledge of brahma has an independent purpose of its 
own (as expressed in the words (brahmavid@pnoti param’ ot 
‘brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati’). 


Both Prabhakara and Kumarila speak of moksa, but 
their idea- of it is ‘entirely different from that of the 
Vedantin, who says moksa follows when avidyd vanishes. 
According to Prabhakara‘! moksa.is the absolute cessation 
‘of body due to the disappearance of all dharma and 
adharma and the process is described as follows :—a 
‘person becomes disgusted with the troubles of samsara and 
has no craving left even for the pleasures: of the world 
‘as they are always intermixed with pain and wants to make 
an effort for moksa; then he turns away from forbidden 
acts as they give rise to bondage and also from those 
that give. rise to benefit in the next world; he reduces 
the sum of his already accumulated dharma and adharma 
‘by undergoing their effects ; then with the help of 
the knowledge of the self reinforced by sama, dama, 
brahmacarya, . which (knowledge) is enjoined by the 
(Upanisad) passage ‘he does not return,’ he destroys the 
sum of his-entire karma and then becomes released (mukta). 
Practically the same view is held by Kumarila who says 
“that such Upanisad passages as ‘the soul must be known’ 
‘Brhadaranya (Il. 4. 5.) are not. enjoined for securing the 
reward of moksa, but. the knowledge of the self is the 
means of inducing men to engage in sacrificial rites and 
40, Tantravartika, p. 13. 

41, Vide Prakaranapaiicika pp. 154-160, 156-157. 
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that the reward which is pronounced’in the Sruti (the 
Upanisad) from the knowledge. of the self is a mere 
arthavada*® and is not an independent reward distinct from 
svarga (vide also ratrisattranyaya, IV. 3. 17-19). 


Certain other important tenets of the Purvamimamsa 
may be noticed here. According to the Pirvamimamsa 
all cognitions are prima facie valid. (svatahpramana) and 
their invalidity has to be established by other means. 
This view is opposed to that of the Sankhyas who hold 
that both validity and invalidity do not’ require other 
means to establish them, to that of the Naiyayikas who 
hold both as dependent on other means and to that 
of the Bauddhas who hold that invalidity is self-evident 
(i.e. all cognitions are. prima facie invalid. ), while validity 
has to ‘be established.48 


Another tenet of the Mimamsa is that the principal 
part of a sentence is the verb (IL. 1, 1-4), 


Interminable controversies have. raged on the _import of 
words. The Pirvamimamsa declares that jati (class) is the 
primary meaning of words (I. 3. 33),44-as opposed. to. the 
grammarians who held jati, dravya, guna or kriyad to be 
the import or to the older Naiyayikas who held the indivi- - 
dual as characterised by the jati as the import. 


Jaimini nowhere enters upon an investigation of the 
means of proof (pramdna), though he defines pratyaksa 
.and here and there speaks of anuma@na, The Vrttikara — 
(p. 10 of Sabara’s ‘bhdsya) refers to the six pramanas 
pratyaksa, anumana,. upamans, sabda, abana! and abhiva 

or anupalabdhi. 


The Pirvamimamsa elaborated a special method of in-— 
vestigation, the results of which were embodied in adhika- 


42, Vide Slokavartika (Sambandaepapariira verses 102-111), verses 
- 103-104 5 _ 

43, Vide Slokavartika on siitra 2 verses 33.61 and Prakaranapaiicika 
pp. 32-38. : 

44, Vide Slokava. (akrtivada) p. 545 ff 
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ranas (i.e. heads of investigation). The constituent parts 
of an adhikarana are five, viz. the visaya (i.e. the text or. 
subject for discussion and investigation), ‘the doubt (visaya. 
or samSaya), the piirvapaksa (the plausible view of the 
matter), the refutation (uttara) of the _purvapaksa and the 
siddhanta (the authoritative conclusion). Some omit uttara 
as a constituent part’ and put sangati (the relation of the 
topic to what. precedes and follows and to the whole 
Sastra) instead after the doubt. : This method is a very 
convenient one and well adapted for the display of logical 
acumen and clarity of reasoning. This method has been 
adopted in the Brahmasiitras also. 


Although there is a general’ agreement between the two 
‘great writers, Prabhakara and Kumiarila, they differ on 
several matters of detail which are too numerous to men- 
tion. A few of the more yopenaa items of divergence 
are stated below. a 


(1) As regards the first’ “siitra “Kumarila says. that the 
vidhi in the sentence ‘svadhyayo’ dhyetavyah’ urges one on 
to investigate the meaning and interpretation of Vedic texts, 
Prabhakara*® says that it is not the text laying down the 
study of Veda that is the moving spring of the Mimamsa- 
§Astra, but it is the injunction about teaching (astavarsam 
‘brahmanam-upanayita tamadhydpaysta) that urges one. tow- 
ards the Mimamsasastra. - The teacher requires a pupil and 
hence studying is implied in the act of teaching and _ the 
words ‘svadhyayo’dhyetavyah’ are a mere anuvada of what 
is well-known. : 


,(2) According to Kuméarila, the second: siitra meets the 
position that dharma cannot be defined and _ expressly 
declares a good definition of dharma and also implies’ that 
in the Veda we have the valid means of the knowledge 
of dharma; Prabhakara ‘says that: the first: siitra having 
declared that the investigation of dharma should follow the 
study of the Veda, that the meaning of the whole Veda 


A5, Vide. Praka. pp 5-12; Slokava, on siitra 1 verses 76-110, 
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is intended to be expressed, and that therefore the word 
dharma ‘might comprehend the whole Veda, this’ sltra 
declares that the Veda meant here is not the whole of it - 
(including mere arthavadas and mantras) but only the 
injunctive parts. of it that speak of something to be done 
(karyarupa. as opposed. to siddharipa).*® 


(3) Prabhakara holds the view of Anvitabhidhana i.e. 
words convey a sense only - when joined together in a 
sentence ; while Kumarila holds the view of Abhihitanvaya 
ie. words have each an independent meaning of their own 
and then are joined in sentence and convey the meaning 
of the sentence as. a whole. 

(4) Prabhakara‘? recognises only five pramdnas, omitting 
abhava, while Kumarila’ takes the praménas to be six. 

- (5) They: differ on the question of Arthapatti. Kuma- 

rilat® gives ‘fat Devadatta does not eat by day’ as an 
example of Srutarthdpatti, but the Prabhakaras do not 
accept that it is Srutarthapatti.+9 


(6) The views of Prabhakara and Kumarila on many 
individual adhikaranas differ considerably ; vide for example 
the Jdiminiyanydya-mala-vistara on 1. 2. 19-25 (vidhivanniga- 
dadhikarana), [. 3. 24-29 (Sadhu-sabda-prayukty-adhikarana), 
I. 3. 31-35 (Akrtyadhikarana), 1. 4. 2 (Udbhidadinam 
namadheyatadhikarana) 1. 4. 9 (Agneyadinam anamadheyata), 
1. 4. 10 (Barhiradisabdanam jativacita), 1, 4. 13-16 (Vais- 
vadevadisabdanam ndamadheyata), Wl. 1. 5. (apurvadhikarana), 
Il. 1. 6-8 (karmanam gunapradhanabhava), VW. 2. 1 (Anga- 
purba) &c. 


(ABORI, VI, 19245. Selections) . 


46. Vide Jaiminiya-nyayamalavistara pp. 14- 17 Csrancaarane ed.). 

47, Vide Praka. dp. 13-16 

48. Vide Slokava. pp. 473-492; Praka. ‘p. 44 and pp. 118-124, pp. 

- 129-132. 

49, Vide Slokava. 51-60, Praka. pp. 116-118. It has escaped the 
notice of scholars that, according to the Ny&Zyaratnakara on 
Tantrava. (verse 9) Kumiarila makes an express reference to 
prephekeras Brhattika. 
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K. A. Nilakanta Shastry. 


Of the -so-called six systems of Indian Philosophy, 
Vedanta has been the most popular among modern 
scholars. The MIMAMSA system has attracted compara- 
tively little attention. The latter has always been .viewed 
with suspicion as a_ store-house of _ soul-killing ritualism, 
and the question has often been asked as to why jit ever 
came to be looked on as philosophy. Undoubtedly, it gives 
great trouble to the modern student to understand the 
technique of Antique Ritualism, at least to such an extent 
as to enable him to follow the endless speculations on the 
minute details of rituals; but anybody, who takes the 
trouble, can see that the Mimamsa DurSana embodies 
much of philosophy, and what is perhaps of greater 
importance, more of common sense. It has next to no 
answer to the great problems of metaphysics. It simply 
doesnot concern itself with them. It is part of a relition 
of Works. It has for its main object the determination 
of doubtful points in the elaborate rituals enjoyined by the 
Vedas by ‘discussion and interpretation. It raises and 
answers incidentally some questions of great interest. One 
of these is. the question of the existence or non-existence 
of a personal god or gods. The object of this paper is to 
present in translation some ‘of the chief texts, . especially 
those from the great commentary of Sabara Svamin on 
Jaimini’s Sdzras, and to indicate the place of the Mimamsist 
answer to this question in the development of Indian 
religious thought, ~~ a ne 

It is necessary to. state briefly the Mimamsist position 
regarding the Vedas at.the outset. They are accepted 
as Eternal and Infallible. This belief the Mimamsa system 


24 
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shares with all the other orthodox systems. But it looks 
upon them also as exclusively Karmic or ritualistic in. 
character, -and it undertakes to interpret the whole scripture 
on this basis. This attitude towards scripture, strange as it 
may seem at first sight, is not altogether without a parallel. 
The Romanist position regarding the Bible is very ‘similar 
to this. The Bible was looked upon as’ “a -store-house... 
of doctrinal truths and = rules for moral conduct—and 
nothing-more.”+ The position in either case is not without 
difficulty. The Vedas, as well as the Bible, contain much 
more than the Mimamsist and Romanist positions allege. 
How the Romanists got over their difficulty need not be 
pursued here. The Mimamsa holds? that the whole Veda 
falls under two main heads, Mantra and  Brahmana, the 
first comprising chiefly verses to be chanted ‘in rituals in. 
the manner laid down in the Brahmanas and priestly 
manuals, and the latter made up of Ritualistic Injunctions 
(Vidhi) and Arthavadas, term which according to the 
Mimamasist, applies to all portions of the Veda that are 
neither Mantra nor Vidhi. The Arthavadas. may contain 
and very often do contain separate ideas of their own. 
And the modern historian has to rely most of* his infor- 
‘mation on these portions of the Veda. But the Mimamsist’s 
position regarding them*® is that all these texts of the 
Veda are somehow or other connected with Vidhis, inten- 
ded to extol them in various ways and _ therefore sub- 
ordinate to them in importance, and should be understood as 
parts or adjuncts of the Vidhis themselves. It. is. not 
‘possible here to discuss whether and how far this isa 
correct position, The matter will come up again in con- 
nection with the relative standpoints of Mimamsa and. 
Vedanta. But some emphasis must be laid on the fact 


Lindsay, History of the Reformation, vol. I, p. 455, : 
2. See Jaimini 1, 1, 32-33. ‘Also Apastamba Srauta Siitra, XXIV, 
I. 30-4 (Bibl. Ind.) for a clear and brief summary of the whole 
position. Haug—lIntrod. to Aitareya Br., Part I, towards the 
end, is also instructive, ST 43 
3. See Jaimiai I. 2, 1-18, and Sabara thereon. 
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that the Mimamsist understand by the Veda the whole 
body of revealed scripture that is. understood’ to constitute 
the Veda by all the other orthodox systems of Indian 
philosophy. A distinguished -Orientalist!. has said: “In 
reality the teachers of the, Mimamsa associate the word 
Veda less with these ancient hymns (viz., Rigveda) than 
with the ritualistic texts of the second period of Vedic 
literature, in which the individuality of the authors is not 
so prominent.” It will be equally true to say that in 
reality the teachers of the Vedanta associate the. word Veda 
less with the ancient bymns of the Rgveda’‘and the ritu- 
alistic texts of the Yajus and Brahmanas than with the 
metaphysical and mystical texts (Upanisads) of the third 
period of Vedic literature, so to say. . The reality, at least 
to an Indian student, seems to lie elsewhere. All the 
crthodox schools agree in accepting the whole body of the 
Veda as revealed and eternal.5 The difference in the 
emphasis laid on the different parts of the scripture by _ 
the different schools arises from totally distinct views of 
life and religion. Any Indian Mimamsist’ of the present 
day would be shocked to hear that his views on scripture 
deny the quality: of. scriptureness to any portion of the 
Veda. But it is beyond question that there is a decided 
difference in the adjustment’ of stress on various parts */of 
the Veda: among the rival schools. ‘ 


Perhaps ‘the most important. general question that. the 
Mimamsist has to answer is as to the meaning and signi- 
ficance of a sacrificial act. According to him, he has to 
perform it because it is enjoyined_ on him as part of bis 
duty by the Eternal Word; but ‘this does not- precludé 
him from seeking to understand the. logic of his. act. Is 
the sacrifice an act of worship of a personal Deity or 
what ? With this.is bound up the. more general question— 


4, R. Garbe on Mimamsa in’ Hastings? Encyl. of Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. VIII. Contra Jaimini Il. 1, 35-7. 

5. The difference in the view of the eternity of Veda taken- by 
Mimamsa and Vedanta does not affect the argument here. 
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are we to recognise the existence of a god (or gods) or 
not? The answer to these questions is by no means easy 
for the Mimamsist. He is faced with two difficulties. 
First, he is often enjoined by the Word to sacrifice to all 
sorts of curious things as well as to the well-known gods 
of the Vedic pantheon. Secondly, these better-known gods 
themselves are embedded in the Vedas in all stages of 
their making.© The’ nature of these difficulties may be 
explained by instances, before proceeding to give the texts 
containing the Mimamsist solution of them. The instances 
quoted will also go to show that the difficulties. had 
begun to be felt, perhaps long before the Mimamsa school 
began to apply itself to the task. of systematising the ritu- 
alism of the Vedic religion. The Taittiriya Brahmana in 
discussing the rituals of the famous ASvamedha sacrifice 
comments on the Mantras in the corresponding portion of 
the Samhiia@. In that sacrifice there occurs a. curious homa 
to the actions, etc., of the horse, in which the Mantras 
are ‘‘svaha@ to Imkara, svadha to the Imkrta, etc.”.7 On this 
the Bradhmana raises a doubt, which is settled in the true dog- 
matic style of the Brahmanas. It says® : “So they say. The 
actions of the horse are verily unworthy of being sacrificed . 
to; therefore these are not to be sacrificed to. But then 
(finally) they say this. They should be sacrificed to. For 
even here (ie., at the very beginning of the ASvamedha) . 
one who knows like this and sacrifices to the actions of. 
the horse completes the ASvamedha.” Here then is defi- 
nitely enjoined a sacrifice to the actions of the ASvamedha 
horse, which could not by any means be said to be gods, 
and even the Brahmana finds a difficulty in the way._ 
Again, the gods of the Veda. are sometimes cancerete 
beings with human form and at others they are unmistak- 
ably inanimate things treated as persons. Ydaska in his Nirukta 


6. Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda brings: this out very clearly. 
7. Sayanacarya naively explains that Ingkadra is the sound made. 
by the horse when it sees its fodder; while Ingkrta means that 
- for which the sounding was. made, viz. the-fodder itself, — 
8. Taitt. Br:, Ul, 8. . 
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devotes a.section to.a brief and suggestive discussion on. 
this point.° This portion of Ydaska’s great work’ may be 
said to constitute the point of departure for the Mimamsist 
view regarding gods. Yaska starts with the senterice: 
‘Then (comes) the consideration of the form’ of gods.” 
He then: states one view saying that gods are like, men, 
and quotes instances from the Veda in. which gods are 
described as (1) having hands, feet, etc., like “men, (2) 
possessing a house, wife property, etc., like men, and (3) 
eating, drinking, and doing all other things like men. He 
then states the opposite view that gods are not like men 
and quotes instances where inanimate things like wind, 

earth, sun, etc., are described. in exactly the same manner 
as that just noticed in the. ‘case of the other gods. He 

‘concludes by suggesting that they may. both be considered 
wise, or that the inanimate things may be considered to 
have their animate duplicates (karmatmanah), and points out 

that the last constitutes the belief of the Akhydnas (folklore, 
or the Mahabharata, according to the comment of Durga- . 
carya). The texts of the Veda quoted by Ydaska furnish 
the standard instances of the Mimamsa discussions on 

the matter. 


Having thus indicatéd the nature of the question taken 
up for.discussion by the Mimamsa school, the discussion itself 
may now be reproduced. It takes the form of an enquiry | 
as to whether the sacrifice is performed for the sake of 
pleasing a deity whose favour is solicited ‘by the act = or 
not. As happens generally in ‘such discussions, the position 
to be refuted comes out in a lengthy purvapaksa, and then 
follows the answer. The main stages in the argument will 
be indicated by prefixing capital letters to each stage in 
the purvapaksa and repeating the same letters to indicate — 
the corresponding answers in the siddhdnta. The translation 
_aims at being more literal than literary. Where the text 
has not been closely followed, this will be pointed out 


9, VII, 6-7, pp. 754 and 761 of the Bombay: Government Ednl. 
Series. 
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in foot-notes and the reasons stated for the course adopted. 
There are ‘many extracts from the Reveda in the Bhasya; 
these I have mostly traced out with the aid of the Vedic 
Concordance of Professor Bloomfield, and I have used 
Griffith’s version. of the Reveda and modified it slightly in 
some places. in the light of the great commentaries of 
Sayanacarya on the Veda and Durgacarya on the Nirukta. 
The texts are marked off separately from my own eluci- 
dations and incidental comments. 


“TEXTS: No. 1 
(Jaimini IX, 1. 6:10, and Sabarasvami thereon) 

(SU.) Or, the deity. shall cause the deed to be done 
(prayojayet) as the guest; the meal: (sacrifice) is for the 
deity’s sake (IX, 1,. 6). , RF 

(COM.) It is not true that’ Agni and others are not 
the inducing agents (of the deed).4® (On the other -hand) 
all deities deserve to be (considered) the instigators of all 
sacred deeds. Why? Because the meal is for their’ sake. 
(E) For. this, which is known as a sacrifice, is (no other 
than) the meal for the deity. Edible material is offered 
' to the deity, saying, the deity shall eat. (A). The name 


of the deity is mentioned in this sacrifice in: the Dative. . 


case??, and the Dative case. is employed when a thing is 
more directly aimed at than in the Accusative case... Theie> 
fore the deity is not secondary, (rather) the material 
(dravya) andthe deed (sacrifice) are ebevOndanys: with refer- 
ence to the deity. 


10. This sentence of Sabara takes up ‘the discussion from a con-. 

_’ clusion arrived at in the preceding section, 

11, Here the commentator employs the technical expressions of - 
grammar. An attempt to transla tethem literally will make the 
‘translation cumbrous without helping ‘to clear up the meaning. 
This remark. applies to all places where. the - discussion hinges: 

~ on case terminations. 
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“(B) And ‘moreover sacrifice is worship of the deity.?2 
As wee see it in the world the worship is secondary to 
the object worshipped. (C) And it must be noted that 
here it is as in the case ofa guest. Just as any little enter- 
.tainment given to the guest is all for his sake (that is, ~ 
to please him), so ‘this sacrifice Also (is performed to please 
the deity). 


Now, the objection 8 arises that by saying this the edu 
comes to be accepted as having a form. as. eating (the 
offering). We reply, just so, the deity does have a form 
and does eat. Whence (is this seen)? From TRADITION, 
POPULAR BELIEF, AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL _ EVI- 
DENCE.'4 (D) For tradition has it thus ; ; the deity has 
form. And tradition is for us valid evidence. Again, peo- 
ple believe that the deity has a form. They paint Yama 
with a rod in his hand; and they say likewise. Similarly, 
Varuna with a nose in his hand, and Indra with a thunder- 
bolt. And (thus) tradition is in our eyes strengthened by 
popular belief. So also there is CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE in favour of this view: for example. ‘Oh, 
Indra, ‘the right arm we caught.” There is a right hand 
and left hand only in a human figure. Thus again—“These 
two, heaven and earth, that are far apart, thou  graspest, 
Ob, Maghavan ; ; thy fist is great.”15 Kasi means fist. That 
also fits in only with the human form. Again—“Indra, - 


12. Devapiija is a meaning assigned to the root yaj in the Dhatupatha. 

13. Here the commentator hints at the genuine Mimamsist answer 
to the question under discussion in order to strengthen the 
case against it. 

14, The terms in the “text are. respectively —smrti, upacara, and . 
anyarthadarsana. The translation of upacara by popular belief 
may appear bold, at. first: sight. But none of ‘the meanings 
given in the dictionaries suits the context, and the whole trend 
of the commentary seems to support the translation given 
above. The capital letters must be a sufficient warning that 
the expression is half-technical in character. [Upacara can 
perhaps be better translated by. ‘practice’ and anya&rthadar- 
gana by ‘extra evidence’—D. R. B.] 

15. RV. HI, 30, 5 and N. (Nirukta) 6. 1. 
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transported with the juice (of Soma), vast in his belly, 
strong in his neck, and stout arms, smites the Vrtras down”?! 
The neck, belly, arms indicate the human form here also. 
Therefore the deity does possess form and eats also. 

(E) How is. it known (that it eats.also)? From tradi- 
tion, popular Belief, and Circumstantial Evidence. Says 
Tradition: the deity eats. And so also they believe the 
deity eats ;.thus they bring to it various kinds of offerings. 
Circumstantial Evidence also leads us to infer that the 
deity eats. For example: “Eat Indra and drink of that 
which stirs to meet thee’!7, So also, “All kinds of food 
within his maw he gathers.”18 Then (Indra) “at -a single © 
draught drank the contents of thirty pails’.1® It may be 
said—the deity doeS not eat, for if it did, the - offering 
(havis) offered to it would diminish in quantity. In reply, 
we say that the deity is seen to absorb the essence of 
the food like the bee (taking honey from the flower). 
How ? The food becomes tasteless after being offered to 
the deity ; from this it is inferred the. deity eats up the 
essence of the food: nee 


(SU.) And Because of the Lordship of nel wade 
(the deity shall cause thé deed. to be done). (IX, 1. 7). 

(COM.) If the deity is the Lord of any material good 
and if it bestows a favour on being entertained, then this 
worship of the deity may be undertaken in order to pro- 
pitiate it. But (it may be said) both these things do not 
exist, (are not true). Hence (to meet this objection) it is 
said (in the S#@tra), (F) the deity is the Lord of material 
good. -How is this known? From Tradition, Popular 
Belief and Circumstantial “Evidence. ‘Tradition. clearly says 
that the deity is the master of all- the good things of life. 
Thus again (the language of) Popular Belief—‘‘the deity’s 
village,’ “‘the deity’s field’—strengthens the same Tradition. 


16. RV., VIIL. 17.8. 

17. RV. X. 116. 7. N. 7, 6. 
18. RV., I, 95, 10. 

19, RV., VII, 66, 4. N, 5, 11. 
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Likewise Circumstantial Evidence shows the lordship of the 
deity, eg.; “Indra is sovereign lord of heaven and earth. 
Indra is lord of waters and of clouds; Indra is lord of: 
prosperers and sages; Indra must be invoked in rest and 
effort.”2°, Also, “looker-on of-every thing, lord of this 
moving world, lord, Indra, of what moveth not”.?! 


‘Thus also we see from Tradition and Popular Belief 
(G) that deity bestows favours, Tradition says this distinctly,’ 
and there are likewise expressions of Popular Belief, e.g., 
PaSupati is pleased with him; hence a son is born to 
him ; VaifSravana is pleased with him ; hence he has obtained 
wealth. Likewise there is Circumstantial Evidence. “It is 
as if one pleases the gods who are offering-eaters by means. 
of fire-offerings and the gods in their pleasure give one 
food and sap of food.’?? (SU.) And thence (ic, from 
the deity) (arises) the connection with it “tine fruit of the 
deed). (IX. 1, 8). 


(COM.) (H) From that deity comes the connection between 
the worshiper and the fruit (of the worship). Whoever 
attends: on the deity with an offering; him the deity connects 
_ with the fruit (of his deed). How is this known? From 
Tradition and Popular Belief, Tradition says that the deity 
rewards him- who sacrifices. And the same tradition is’ 
strengthened by Popular Belief as, for example, PaSupati’ 
- was worshipped: by this man and he obtained a son. Again, 
Circumstantial Evidence shows this same, thing. “He with 
his folk, his house, his family, his sons, gains booty for 
himself, and with the heroes, wealth; who, with oblation 
and a true believing heart serves Brahmanaspati the father 
of the Gods’’.28 Again, “only when satisfied himself, does 
Indra satisfy this person (sacrificer) with offspring and cattle.” 
Thus by offering of food and sayings of praise the deity 


20. RV., X, 89, 10. N. 7, 2. 

21. RV., VII, °32, 22, : 

22. The text is Isamiirjam, which Eggaling in his Sat, Br. renders 
‘i “sap and pith.” 

23. RV., Il, 26, 3. 
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io yon ‘ 
is worshipped -and the deity being pleased (thereby) gives: 
the fruit. That particular fruit, which Agni, worshipped by 
@ particular deed, is. master of, and which he gives: to the 
doer, this could not be given (say). by Stirya. And we 
learn from Verbal Testimony (Vedas) who gives what. Thus 
something. is said of Agni but not of Surya.?# 

—(SU.) Rather25, onaccount of Verbal Testimony, the 
sacrificial act should, be held primary - and. the: mention of 
the deity secondary. (IX. 1, 9). 

(COM.) By the expression ‘rather’? the contention (of 
the preceding Sutras) ‘is set aside. The statement that the 
deity is the inducing agent is not tenable. The act of the 
sacrifice. is the prime thing. From the sacrifice. comes: 
Apurva?*. Why? Because of VERBAL. TESTIMONY. The 
knowledge, that anything which gives fruit, i.e, any inducing 
agent gives a particular. fruit, arises. from VERBAL TESTI- 
MONY and not from DIRECT PERCEPTION or other 
sources of knowledge.*” (H) And VERBAL TESTIMONY 
derives the fruit from the sacrifice: (literally, that which is: 
indicated by the root Yaj) and not from the deity. How 
js this known? DarSa and Purnamasa sacrifices are referred . 
to. in the Instrumental case, as in—“He. who desires heaven’ 
should sacrifice by the DarSa and Purnamasa”. Thus again 
‘He who desires heaven should sacrifice. by the Jyotistoma.” 
It is the sacrifice and not. the deity that is. mentioned: 
' gimultaneously with the desire for heaven. But then, is 
not the sacrifice an operation with sacrificing, material (dravya): 
and the. deity (devat#)? True it, is. But. the mention, of 


24. I.e., what is said of Agni does not apply to. Siirya. 

25. Text, Api Va. Here begins the: reply, or Siddh@nta. 

26. This word literally means “not existing before.’ It is here q, 
technical term of Mimamsa by. which is designated the resultant 
of any action (karma) in an invidisible stage which it is sup- 
posed to assume before producing visible. reals. See els 
II, I. 5 and Sabara thereon. 

27, It:needs no mention that for the Mimamsist, Sabda (VERBAL 

- TESTIMONY of the Veda) is more valid evidence than Pras | 
tyaksa (DIRECT PERCEPTION). and other Pramanas,. 
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the deity is secondary. The dravya and devati dre thee — 
already ; it is the sacrifice which must be brought into 
existence. When something that exists is mentioned along 
with some esther that has to be brdught into existence, the 
existent is meritioned for the sake of the non-existent. There® 
fore the deity is not the inducing agent. “ae 


(A) As. for the statement—“(the deity) is more direttly 
aimed at (by the Dative) thah when the Accusative (ter- 
mination) is used’’,+-(we say) we do not gainsay the fact 
of its being aimed at. It is clear from the SENTENCE?’ 
‘that the meaning of the term devata, connected as it is 
with a taddhita form or a Dative ending, is being directly 
aimed at. But from the very same source (it is seen) 
that it is the sacrifice that is connected with the fruit; 
for by EXPRESS REFERENCE we. learn the instrumentality 
of that and not of the deity (in producing the fruit). 
Again, though we may infer that the sacrifice. is for thé 
deity, still-this need: Hot stand in the way of its being 
performed for the sake of its fruit. It is tlie fruit that 
is the purusadrtha (the thing desired by man). And the 
endeavour for the sake of the purusfrtha is ours, not the 
deity’s. Therefore we do not do anything on account of 
any™inducement from the deity. And the mention of thé 
deity’s name with the Dative ending quite fits in if it 
(deity) is-a means to the (performance of the) fruitful 
sacrifie. ; ; 

(B): And as for (the statement)—‘“‘sacrifice is ' worship 
to the deity and the object of - worship is the primary 
thing in worship as we see it in the world”—(we reply); 
here it ‘should not be as in the world. Here the worship 
of the worshipped is important. That which is fruitful 
is the inducing agent. Therefore the ect of sacrifice is 
the inducing agent. Again by this view (that is béing 


98, Here it must be explained that theté are grades of validity 

“> even in VERBAL TESTIMONY. ‘Fok the present purpose it i8- 
‘enlotigh to note that Sruti (EXPRESS REFERENCE) has greatér 
force than vakya (SENTENCE), ° See Jaimini, III, 3, 14.- 
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refuted now) we have to assume that the deity has a 
form and that it eats, as there can be no gift or meal 
for a formless and uneating deity. 


(D)?® As for the statement—‘‘from TRADITION, 
POPULAR BELIEF, and CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
(we see that) the deity has form and eats’”—(we reply) it is not 
(true); TRADITION is based on Mantras and Arthavadas. 
It is a matter of DIRECT PERCEPTION that (all) the 
knowledge on which TRADITION rests is based on them. 
‘And we shall show (elsewhere)3® that those Mantras and. 
‘Arthavadas do not support this view. Says the objector: 
“If that is so, (ie., if the Mantras and Arthavadas do 
not say that deities have form), then (I say) the know-— 
ledge on which TRADITION rests does not come from 
Mantras and Arthavada”. We. reply that for those who 
take a superficial view of Mantras and Arthavada, for 
them it (the knowledge thus gained by a superficial view) 
is the basis of TRADITION. (That is) even if it is 
invalidated for those who take a deeper view, still for 
some one or other it becomes the basis of TRADITION. 
Therefore TRADITION has only this source and POPULAR 
‘BELIEF is only based on TRADITION. 


(D—Cont.) As for CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
like ‘‘Oh, Indra, thy right arm we caught,” it doeS not 
mean that Indra has an arm. It only means—that which 
is his right arm, that we caught; therefore, we do not 
learn from the SENTENCE the existence of Indra’s arm.31 
Objection: If it does not exist, then it is not credible 
that we caught hold of the arm; hence we have to infer 


29, Attention may be drawn to the unique interest this paragraph 

; possesses for the modern student of Comparative Religion. 

30. See the next Extract, No.. II. : 

31. This line of reasoning may appear queer at first sight. ‘Still, 
not Only is it perfectly logical, but.is often found. useful in. 
.modern discussions. Thus, there are two versions of the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas in India, but no proof that he was martyred 

* at all, Cf. V.-A. Smith, Oxford History, page 126. 
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the existence of the arm thus—there is this hand, that 
which we held. (Reply): This cannot be; for though 
there may be the arm, it is matter of DIRECT PERCEP- 
TION that we:did not hold it. So even thus (accepting 
your inference), there is still an incongruity. We have. 
thus . either to admit an absurdity or say this is mere 
praise (stuti, i., Arthavada), But it may. be said that 
this is the statement of a man who caught hold of Indra’s 
arm. We reply, this should not be suggested as it would 
subject the Veda to the imperfection of having a commence- 
ment (in time)? Again, we are not told that there was 
a man who caught (the arm), for there is no evidence 
and it cannot be said that from the very statement, we 
infer the existence of him who caught the arm, for there 
occur (in the Vedas) also statements which are meaningless 
like ‘ten pomegranates, six cakes’. Again, taking him who 
holds this view that Indra has a form, even according to 
him, the summoning by the -term ‘Indra’ is for invoking 
the deity, and the invocation is a remembrancer.32 In that 
case remembrancing is proper only if we have ‘known that 
he is relevant (related to the sacrifice). But it is not. 
known by any means that he is. That being so, the 
invocation is futile. And it cannot be held that we infer 
that he is invoked from the evidence of the WORD; for 
"we have said?4 that when we-assume an Adrsta (literally 
unseen, is equal. to, ApUrva), there cannot be any assump- 
tion of the hand, ete. Further, it is by no means sure 
that he has been invoked ; for there is no proof (to that 
effect). Therefore the Vocative word is not for the sake 
of an invocation, but only for. a designation. Even in the 
case of the deity having no form, it might likewise be 
used for. designation. The Vocative ending-word. is for 


32. The Mimamsa system starts by “‘proving’’ the. eternity of the 
WORD. In the ‘proof’ incidents like this are explained away. 

_ Muir, O. S. T., Vol. Il, is still useful for the general reader. 

33. . The: text «is anuvacana, ie., saying again what has been settled 
before. : 

34, I have not been able to trace this reference so fate 
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praise. Thus, this, which is called deity, is (only) the 
most important means (to the ‘sacrifice), which is called 
by the Vocative word and entertained as if it were senti- 
ent in the belief that it procures some good. Likewise, 
the deity is indicated by the Vocative word and told “we 
have caught hold of thy hand,” that is to say, we are 
dependents on you.: This is only a reminder to us that 
we have to perform a deed connected with Indra (Indrakarma). : 


(D-cont.) Likewise, ‘these two, heaven and earth, are 
very far apart, and these You hold, Oh, Maghavan, thy 
fist is great” in this the fist is praised as if it exists, 
But. there is no proof that it exists. For this is not to 
say thy fist is great. But what? That which is thy fist, 
that is great. These are different ideas, namely, “thy fist 
exists”, and’ “thy fist is. great.” And it should not be 
said that a. thing could be praised only if it exists; for 
even if a thing is not necessarily connected with (i.e., does 
not possess) human attributes, even -that thing is (sometimes) 
praised as if it had human attributes, eg., “They speak 
out like a hundred, like a thousand men; they cry aloud 
to us with their green tinted mouth; while, piotis stones, 
they ply their task with piety and even before the Hotat, 
taste the offered food’.8® Ayain, “Sindhu hath yoked her 
car, light rolling; drawn by stecds”’.86 Therefore there can 
be no Presumption’? from -~Vedic Texts regarding the human 
likeness of the deity. “Likewise, the. expression “broad- 
‘necked Indra” does not say that Indra possesses a neck. 
_ What then ? That which is the neck of Indra, that is 
broad. There is no proof of the existence of the neck. 
Nor can the praise of tbe neck necessitate any Presiiiption 


35. RV., X, 94, 2. It may here be noticed that Durgacarya im his’ 
commentary on N. 7, 7, quotes this passage and comments on 
it in the exact manner of a Mimamsist. He says in effect :. 
Seeing that stones are referred to like this, it can -be no'proof 

--. of Indra being animate and human that he is referred to likewise. 

36.. RV.,-X,-75, 9. Nw 7, 7. Here Sayana has ‘Sindhurdevata’. 

37. Here the term in the text is Arthapatti, the fifth of the six 
Pramanas generally- accepted by Mimamsakas: - - 
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(re: human. ee for (such): praise is’ seen even in the 
absence of a human form. , 


(D.~conty. Furthur, the word ‘Indra’ connected with 
the words “Indra smites his foes”. could not come into 
any connection with (the words) “strong-necked, etc.”” For, 
in that: case, a double pronunciation of the word will be. 
necessitated. We shall have to understand that Indra was — 
a broad neck and (also) that Indra smites his foes. Thus, 
there will be a break (into two sentences); but as we have 
it, the sentence is (a) single (whole).*8 It is appropriate, 
if we take it that ‘broad-necked,. etc.’, are not laid down. 
here. as. facts, but only. mentioned for the same of prise, 
i.e., as much as to say, that he (Indra) being so and so: 
in the transport (born) of the Soma juice, smites his foes. 
‘The form of the sentence is clearly calculated to tell us 
about the slaughter of Vrtras (foes). And the sentences: 
“Thy two arms. Oh Indra, are hairy”, “Thy two eyes, 
Oh Indra, are tawny”—tell us only of the hairiness of the | 
arms and tawny colour of the eyes, and not. of the exis- 
tence of the arms or eyes. And even where we can infer 
the mention of the existence of eyes, as in “To thee I 
say it. _who hast eyes and hearest”*® even there it is not 
the connection with the eyes (that is. intended), but the 
connection with speech ;.thus, “T speak to you that has 


38. Here we come: to one: of the most. fundamental rules of inter- 
_ pretation adopted by Mimamsakas. Vakya-bheda. (lit. breach of 
sentence) is a fault that must be avoided. Says Sabara: “As 
many words as serve a single purpose, so many constitute one 
. sentence” (on HW, 2, 27) and one sentence cannot serve more 
than one purpose at a time, And Sabara’s comment on. II. 2. 
"25, makes it clearer still “We: do not say ‘that: one thing cannot 
effect two purposes at a time; but we say that. one sentence 
cannot serve to indicate both .these purposes’’—i.e., omitting the 
details of the discussion there, a word or a group of words 
pronounced only once can indicate only one purpose. If the 
correct position of Mimamsists. here.is not grasped, most of 
their discussions would pape pointless, 
39. RV. X. 18, 1. 
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eyes” ; and the sight is mentioned for the sake of praise, 
as if it exists, Whence is this known? From the Dative 
ending (of Caksusmate). If we import the meaning of the 
substantive (caksus) then the sentence will break, as it will 
connote both the ideas: “You have eyes” and “I tell you 
who has eyes”. Therefore there is absolutely no CIRCUMS- 
TANCIAL EVIDENCE that indicates that the deity has 
human likeness. , 


(E) And this (sacrifice) is not a meal. The deity does 
not eat. Hence the (reason alleged) “‘Because the. meal is 
‘for the deity’s sake’? is erroneous. 


(E—cont.) As for (the statenent)—“From TRADITION, 
POPULAR BELIEF and CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
(we learn that) the deity eats” this has been rebutted by, 
proving that the deity has no form. ‘Further, the meal 
offered to an eating deity will diminish. And’ there is no 
proof that the deities eat the essence of the food in the 
manner of the bee. There is DIRECT PERCEPTION in 
the case of the bees; it is not so in case ‘of the deity. 
Therefore the deity does not eat. The statement that the 
meal offered to the deity becomes tasteless creates no 
difficulty ; the food becomes tasteless and cold on account 
of exposure to the air. | 


(F) Nor is the deity lord of any material good, and 
being powerless, how can it give (anything)? And it does 
not hold good that from TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEF: 
and CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, we can infer the 
lordship of the deity. We have already said that TRADI- 
TION, ‘is based on Mantra and Arthavada ; and POPULAR 
BELIEF as in “the deity’s village” and ‘‘the deity’s field” 
is merely a belief. That which one can dispose of at: his 
will, that (alone) is his property. And the deity does not 
dispose of either the ‘village’ or the ‘field’ at his own 
pleasure.. Therefore (the deity). does not give (anything). 
And those who worship the deity get their prosperity 
from that which they have given up with the deity in their 
minds. And for the statement that CIRCUMSTANTIAL: 
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EVIDENCE shows the lordship of the deity as in ‘Indra 
is the lord of heaven, etc.’—knowing by DIRECT PER- 
CEPTION that the deity has no Lordship, we infer — that 
these words are figurative. Here says (the opponent)—“We 
learn from VERBAL TESTIMONY the lordship of the | 
deity, e.g. ‘the gods distribute all good things,’ and we 
infer that this is only because the gods will it.’ (We ~- 
reply) it is not so. For we see by DIRECT PERCEPTION 
that this is‘ only the will of those that worship the deity. 
And that (will) could not be superseded. Even those who 
describe the deity as omnipotent do not disguise (the part 
of the) will of the worshippers. They say further that the 
deity so does as is the will of the worshipper. And he 
is no lord who follows the will of another and who cannot 
distribute (favours) at his own will. Further, there is no 
such VERBAL TESTIMONY (as is alleged). On account 
of its present-tense form and its being opposed to- DIRECT 
PERCEPTION, it (the sentence quoted) is seen to be mere 
praise. When such expressions could be (easily) explained 
as intended for praise, they cannot be used ‘as . VERBAL 
TESTIMONY to the lordship (of the deity). And the deity 
does not connect a man with- the fruit for which it may 
be worshipped. 


(G) And for the statement—‘From TRADITION, 
POPULAR BELIEF and CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
(we see that’ the deity) gives and bestows favours”— 
TRADITION and POPULAR BELIEF have already been dis- 
posed of. And there is no CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE in 
the statement, “Being pleased, the deity gives him food and 
sap of food”, for there is another Vidhi enjoined, viz. 
“He says—‘collect together to the. right hand side.’!° 
Likewise in (the following) :—‘‘Only ‘when satisfied himself 
does Indra satisfy this person (sacrificer) with off-spring 
and cattle’ Here it is an Aindra (related to Indra) 


40. This is forthe priests to gather together and take their fee after 
the sacrifice—the fee in this case being food prepared in one 
of the sacrificial fires. 
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offering (Havis) that is enjoined. Therefore the deity is 
not the inducing agent. 


(SU.) In the case of a guest he is primary, as his 
satisfaction is (the) primary (aim); it is not so in» 
Karma.—IX, 1. 10. . 2. 

(COM.) (C) The. analogy of the guest is yet to be 
refuted. Hospitality must be guided by the guest; for 
there his satisfaction is enjoined, The guest isto be served, 
ie., action must be so guided ‘as to please him. A gift 
or a meal must be given (literally, made). Whatever is 
desired by the guest should be done. What does not 
please him should not be forced’ on him. But here in 
Karma there is no injunction of (the deity’s pleasure). 
Therefore the analogy of the guest is false (lit. uneven, 
not on a_ par). , 


No. II. 


(Sabarasvamin on Jaimini X, 4, 23—Extract.) 

Now what is this that we call deity (Devata)? One 
view (is as follows): Those, Agni and others, who are, 
in the Itibasas and Puranas said to reside in heaven, they 
are the deities. Here (again this) we remark that among 
these deities are not included day, etc., (Aharadi) and 
tiger, etc. (Sarduladi). But TRADITION includes words 
‘indicating time among deities, eg., “This for the Kalas 
(times), the month is deity, the year is deity.” 

Another view is, that we use the word Devata of those 
with reference to whom the word Devata is heard in the 
Mantras and Bra&hmanas, as in, “Fire is Devata, wind is 
Devata, sun is Devata, moon is Devata,” and similar 
statements. Here again, days, etc., are not included. 
Further, the common term Devata ‘will cease to have any 
(definite) meaning as it will cease to be employed in every 
day language. 


Hence, (wesay) those that get yas (Siikta) and 
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offering (Havis) are deities. .Who are those that get hymns ? 
“For Jatavedas worthy of our praise will we frame with 
our mind this eulogy as’twere a. car; for good, in his. 
assembly, is this care of ours. Let-us not in thy friend- 
ship, Agni, suffer harm.”41 Those who got Havis, as in— 
“He shall prepare (the PurodaSa offering) pertaining to 
Agni on eight potsherds”, That pertaining to Agni-Soma. 
on eleven potsherds”. Objection: If all those that get 
Havis are deities, then the potsherds become _ eligible 
to deityhood as they also get the Havis.. Then (we say) that 
which gets the Havis and about which it can be said the Havis 
is intended for it,- (that) is the deity. Likewise in the case of: 
hymns The word Devata is in TRADITION used thus :—‘“The 
hymn having Agni for its deity, the Havis having Agni. for its 
deity.” Likewise, “having the guest for deity, having Manes for 
deity”: Thus deityhood: comes to be (an attribute) of all em- 
bodied. and abstract, animate and inanimate (objects) to which 
in accordance with VERBAL TESTIMONY, something or 
other comes to be devoted as being particularly intended 
for them. And the common word (Devatad) also becomes 
appropriate (gains a definite meaning), What hence? If 
that is so, then for a. particular act, that is the deity, the 
word indicating which is - intended or remembered, when 
the resolution is made, “I give up (this) Havis.” 


But?? in, that case, any word for Agni may be used 
to indicate (that deity in the DarSa’ and PuUrnamasa 
sacrifices). Here we say that it might be so, if the word 
Agni is pronounced for conveying its meaning and if the 
meaning is conveyed for indicating ‘its connection with the 
‘avis. But here the word ‘Agni’ is not so pronounced 
for the sake of its meaning. Where an operation takes 


41. RV., L 94. . 

42, The point of the following discussion is whether in a sacrifice 
the meaning of the word for the deity is intended, or simply 
the word. If the former, two consequences follow. (1): Any 
other word conveying the same meaning may be substituted in 
the place of that mentioned in the Vidhi, (2) The concrete 
existence of the deity is also accepted. 
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place on the thing connoted, there the word is for con- 
veying its meaning, as there is use for the meaning. But 
where the operation is on the word itself, there only the 
word must be conveyed which is intended to be connected 
with the operation: And the deity does not become a 
means to the sacrifice by its form (Rupa). By what then ? 
By the connected word. Just as the Adhvaryu aids by: 
‘both his hands, so the deity aids by the word. “He 
cleanses the Hota’s hand by twice rubbing (i.e., by two 
coatings of ghee)’—just as here, though there is (direct) 
connection with the hand, still it is only the Hotar that 
aids, likewise the deity that helps by the connected word 
is understood to aid (the sacrifice). Though the deity is 
enjoined as an aiding agent, still it is only the sound | 
(word) that is connected with the sacrifice. Therefore the 
word is not pronounced for conveying its meaning; for 
else, the meaning (conveyed) will once more convey the 
word and give rise to (the fault of) far-fetchedness.4? Is 
it then (like this)—that only the word is connected with 
the Havis, and by its connection with the word the object 
‘connoted is also deity; so that it is the deity whose 
name’ is so .connected with the Havis that the latter is 
(intended) for the former? (No.) It is only when there 
can be no operation on the word that it comes to be 
on the meaning. But here the operation is only on the. 
word. Therefore the word is not for conveying its meaning 
(the object connoted by it), Hence it has been said by © 
the Vrttikara—‘The word comes first, the understanding of 
its meaning afterwards ; from the word arises the meaning’’. 
Thus the Havis is connected only with the word ‘Agni,’ 
and other words like Suci, etc., have no place (in the 
sacrifice). And hence, it is only the word in the Vidhi 
that must be used as Mantra. It may be said. that. in 
such a. case the word by itself becomes the deity. Our 
reply is that it is not our concern to refute this; for it 


43. Text has “Laksitalaksana.”’ 
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by. no means, invalidates our contention that the words 
*Suci, etc.’ have absolutely no place (in the Mantras.)*+* 


No. Ill 


(Sabarasvamin on Jaimini VU, 1, 34—Extract.) - 

Now all this trouble is for propitiating the deity. The | 
deity when pleased gives a man the fruit. Sruti says this—. 
“Indra only when pleased himself pleases him with offspring 
and cattle’. And that which has been known to be the 
method. of pleasing Indra, the same has to be repeated 
whenever Indra has to be pleased * * * We say here 
(in reply)—this may be so, provided the fruit comes from 
the deity. But the fruit is from the sacrifice and Sruti 
says “He should sacrifice who desires heaven.” As for 
“Indra only when pleased, etc.,” we remark that the deity 
is mentioned in a secondary sense. The deity is part of 
(secondary to) the sacrifice and it is said figuratively (lit, 
for praise) to be the giver, as for instance-in (the state- 
ments) “The ‘minister gave me the village’, “The 
general gave me the village”. Neither “minister” nor “general” 
but only the king is lord of the village. While the others 
are secondary, the talk about their giving is merely for praise 
(figurative). . . 


é No. IV. 


(Sabarasvamin on Jaimini, Wl, 3, 44—Extract.) 

He (Piisan) has no share (in the Havis). Objection: That 
which is given to a deity must be the share of the deity. Reply: 
This is simply renounced with an indication of thé deity 
(with the deity in the mind). Mere renunciation does not 
constitute the proprietorship of the deity, for the property 


44, This last reply is very interesting and must be very carefully 
noted. a ‘ 
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—proprietor-relation can arise only from (the) acceptance 
(of the deity, for the property—proprietor-relation can arise 
only from (the) acceptance (of the thing renounced). And 
there is not the slightest evidence that the deity has -accepted 
(it), For. that which is got by one may be said to be 
his share. And the deity does not receive the Havis. There- 
fore, there is no Plsan’s share.*® 

We are now in a position to estimate the correct Mimamsa 
view of the nature and existence of gods. The texts translated 
above show the remarkable amount’ of dialectical skill. dis- 
played by the commentator—the only limits recognised by 
him being the Eternity and Infallibility’ of the Veda and 
the Duty to Action that follows from it. He spends great 
force in combating the idea of the personal nature of the 
deity; he argues by the dry light of reason and logic 
applied to the Veda, and his final position is an attitude 
of scepticism rather than of dogmatic atheism. His sugges- 
tion that TRADITION and’ POPULAR BELIEF are based 
‘on misunderstandings of the true meaning and purpose 
of the Veda might furnish the text for a treatise on the 
growth of popular Mythology, although one feels that these 
popular developments were perhaps more natural than 
the Mimamsist’s inferences and explanations. Is the sound 
“Indra”, then, all that is left of the great Vedic 
hero and god? It may be so, Mimamsa is not concerned 
with that, in effect it does not know. Does not then the 
Mimamsist believe his own Veda when it talks about these 
gods? The answer is, how can anyboddy take such texts 
at all seriously when their neighbours make gods of stocks 
and stones? Either everything, down to the grass and the 
neighing of the steed, becomes a god or we. have to go 
‘without having a god. The latter position seems far better 
to the Mimamsist.*° 


45. The printed text here gives no-sense. I have corrected it with 
the aid of a manuscript belonging to Pandit A. Chinnaswami 
Sastri_ of the College of Oriental Learning—B.-H. U. : 

46. Reference may be made here to the trenchant remarks of 
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This has not always been correctly understood in modern 
times. It has been said; “The Mimamsad does ‘not recog- 
nise the existence of god. Nevertheless, this fact ‘interferes 
as little here as-in the Sankhya and the other systems 
with belief in the supernatural beings of the popular Indian 
faith.47 This is hard to maintain in the face of the texts — 
translated above. The Samkhya and other systems do not 
concern us now. The discussion of Sabarasvamin is almost 
entirely an attempt to contradict and set aside what’ may 
with great’ propriety be called “popular Indian faith.” 
Therefore to say that the Mimamsist has “belief “in super- 
natural beings’’ after all the trouble he has taken’ over 
the question is to make a ‘statement that derives no sup- 
port from the Mimamsa system as such. It is true that 
the position of Jaimini and Sabarasvamin fell in the course 
of centuries more and more out of touch with the realities 
of “popular Indian faith”. But here, we seek to under- 
Stand the Mimamsa system as it was and its place in 
speculation. It is clear that no professed Mimamsist of 
any great standing has ever swerved from the position: of 
Jaimini. It is difficult to be dogmatic about the views of 
the Prabhakara school in the present: state of knowledge ; 
but there is perhaps no vital difference between Prabhakara 
‘and his more famous rival Kumarila Bhatta on this matter,’ 
Again, on the strength of one of Kuma§rila’s verses in the 
introductory portion of the Slokavartika*® it has some- 
times been hastily assumed that Kumarila ‘makes out the 
Mimamsa to be theistic. The assumption, however, is 
proved to be wrong by (1) Kuméarila’s own Tuptika on 
Texts I and II, translated above; (2) Parthasarathi MiSra’s 
comment. on the verse of Kuméarila in the introductory 


Parthasarathi Misra ‘in his Sastradipika towards the close of his 
comments on Jaimini 1X, 1, 6-10. / / 
47. .R. Garbe, Loc. cit., note 4. above. Reference may here be made 
- to the article on ‘‘Atheism” in the Encycl. Brit., XI Edn, 
which distinguishes three types of ‘Atheism,’’ among which 
Mimamsa may be said to be of the last or critical type. 
48. ‘Verse No.10 and Muir, O.S.T., Vol. IIIf, page 95. 
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portion of the Slokavartika which gives apparently the true 
explanation of Kum§rila’s words,.and (3) the position of 
the same. writer in. his Sastra-Dipika in which he follows 
Kumirila rather closely.49 But it seems clear that Kumia- 
rila is somewhat reluctant to drive the agnostic conclusion’ 
hard. There is a note of hesitancy in his remarks on the 
question. Personally he seems to have been a theist. 
And his first verse in the Slokavartika which is, for instance, 
clearly a salutation to a personal deity is explained on the 
pure Mim4amsist basis by the annotator only by twisting 
the text in a rather merciless fashion. A later Mimamsist 
was so saturated with the ‘“‘popular Indian faith” that he 
stood aghast. at what he had just written, following the 
lead of Jaimini and other great Mimamsists after him, and 
exclaimed penitently.”®° 


It is also not without significance that Vedanta-DeSika 
named one of his’ many productions SeSvara-Mimamsa, 
which is sufficient indication that Mimamsa has generally 
little to do with Isvara. But this SeSvara. version of 
Mimamsa is that of a divine who was a Vedantist first 
and Mimamsist only by the way. It may also be stated 
that Vasudeva Diksita, an eloquent South Indian annotator 
of very recent times, seeks to quarrel with Sabarasvamin - 
for his interpretation of Jaimini’s views and undertakes to 
show that Jaimini never meant what Sabarasvamin holds 
and that Kumarila admitted the personal nature of the 
deity.°? 


It is. thus abundantly clear that the genuine Mimamsa © 
position on the question appealed less and less to the 
Indian mind, especially after the great days of Samkara. It 
is also clear that there is a strong and almost continuous 
Mimamsist tradition against the acknowledgement of a 


49. Vide note 46. See Dr. Jha’s Prabhakara Mimamsa, p.85. ff. .- 

50. Khanda Deva’s Bhatta Dipika (Mysore Edn.), Vol. ITI, page 53. 

51. See his remarks in the Kutihala-Vrtti, Vol. I, page 47 
(Srirangam Edn.). I-have not access at present to the portions 
of his extensive work not. yet printed. P 
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personal deity or deities. But the voice of the Mimamsist 
becomes fainter, and even professed Mimamsists like Khanda 
Deva ‘maintain their position only in theory, and in practice | 
join the herd’ against whose. beliefs Jaimini and Sabara 
had preached’ in their day. The attitude of Vasudeva 
Diksita is, like. that. of Vedanta DeSika, strongly | coloured 
by his. Vedantic. prepossessions. In fact, he _ quotes the 
conclusions of the Vedanta Siitras freely in support of his 
position in Mimamsa. We can infer from the facts adduced 
so far—and several. others of a like nature can. be easily 
produced—that the true .Mimamsa position came to be 
looked _ upon as. something close to the borderland of 
heredoxy, ‘if not entirely on the other side of. the. frontier. 
At least two large developments may be traced in the later 
religious history of India, each of them in its own way. 
hostile to the. genuine Mimamsa view. First came the 
great impetus given to the Vedanta by the life and teach- . . 
ing of Samkara,. probably the finest intellect of India. The 
‘Advaita system as developed by Samkara furnished a com- 
mon platform on which popular religion and metaphysical 
speculation might meet ‘together and live in peace. At 
the same time, it set up an influential opposition to the 
Mimamsa view on many important questions of religion 
by adopting a rival standpoint. The rivalry was to a large 
extent inherent in the two systems, but it was emphasised 
and developed by the life-work of Samkara. The other 
“great factor in the situation was a growth of a great 
longing for a -personal god, communion with whom would 
be the highest form of. bliss—a longing that accounts for 
the development and spread of various Bhakti cults in 
later-day India. In such an atmosphere the old Mimamsa 
view was a perilous one to keep, and even the specialists 
in the system became afraid of themselves.*? But the 
Mimamsa system was at no time much fitted to be a 
popular one. Its great interest lies in its being an impor- 


. 52. Cf. Barth. Religions of India, pages 94-5, for some very sug- 
gestive remarks on Neo-Hinduism. 
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tant, phase of speculation, and it is easy to underrate the 
influence exerted by the Mimamsa system on later ~specu- 
lation in our country. : 

But the allegation of Vasudeva Diksita that Jaimini 
did not mean what his Bhasyakara holds is hardly one 
that can be accepted in the face of the unanimous verdict 
of other and greater writers on. the position of Jaimini. 
The illustrious Samkara had never any doubt on the correct 
Mimamsa position, which he sums up with great force 
and characteristic _terseness in his. discussion on Vedanta 
Sttra, 1,3, 32. Again, Sayanacarya in one place records 
‘side by ‘side the opposite views taken by the Vedanta 
and Mimamsa, where he mentions Jaimini by. name.°3 
But the best authority on Jaiminis position: is Jaimini 
himself, and his Sutras do not leave us in the slightest 
doubt as to the intentions of the Siitrakara. He says that 
the. deity is secondary (guna).** And again, he directly 
comes to the conclusion that the havis is more important 
than the deity in the elements that’ make up a sacrifice.®° 
Further in discussing whether the prerogative (adhikara) of 
sacrificing is confined to men or extends to others outside 
the human sphere, his S#tras®* are very significant and form 
a striking contrast to the coiresponding- portion of the 
Vedanta Sutras.®? In one Sutra, Jaimini states that who- 
ever desires the fruit can perform the sacrifice enjoined ; 
in the next he says only they have the .prerogative of 
doing it who can. do it exactly as enjoined by the Veda. 
And this is supposed to be possible only by.men. But in 
some texts of the Sutras, two. other Sutras. dre ascribed 
to Jaimini in this place, one excluding gods and another 
excluding Rsis from the prerogative of performing sacrifices. 
It is to say the least very. doubtful if these are genuine 
Sutras of. Jaimini.. For. one thing, we find the sentences in 


53. See his Com. on Faitt.Brah, UI, 8, 8 Text cited above (Note. 8). 
54, Ibid, 1X, 1, 10. 
55. Ibid.,. VII, 1, 32-4. 

56. Ibid., Vi, 1, 4-5. 

57. Vedanta Sitra, I, 3, 25-33. - 
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the text of Sabara’s Bhdsya on VI, I..5, and they. do 
not have the look of Swtras,®® though they are quite 
good enough to be the sentences of the great commentator. 
And it. would. be somewhat. strange.on Jaimini’s part if, 
after having discussed. the question of . Sarvadhikara (the 
prerogative of all) and restricted it to men, he added two 
more Sutras regarding Devataés and Rsis. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that in. dis- 
cussing the question of Sarvadhikara in the light of . the 
_ two. Siitras laid down by Jaimini the expounder of his. 
system adopted a division into men, and non-men®® and 
sub-divided the latter. group into three sections—Devatas, 
Rsis, and animals and trees, for facility of discussion in 
the light of the Vedic texts quoted by him in the com- — 
mentary on the purva-paksa Sutra. It may also be 
pointed out. that. the manner in which Sankara quotes®® 
the two sentences . under discussion, gives no indication 
as to whether he. understood them to be the words of 
Jaimini.. or Sabarasvamin. Personally I have no doubt 
that these two: sentences do not form part of the Jaimini- 
yadar Sana. 


As a matter of fact, Jaimini adopts that course which 
may ‘most naturally be expected of a ritualist. To ignore 
a personal deity may appear rank heresy in an orthodox 
‘Hindu of, say, the seventh or eighth century A. D.,. but 
not of an earlier time. From the beginning there had been 
a vein of scepticism in the Vedas and Brahmanas, and the 
ritualist most naturally developed it further as his primary 
.concern was with a religion of self-contained ritualism 
“well-nigh independent of the gods whom it served’’*!. The 
old scholiast, Yaska, had summed up the results of previ- 
ous speculation on the form (dkara) of the Devatas and 
- indicated: several lines of, advance for ‘his successors. It 


58. They are nadevanam devatanta:abhavat narsinaim arseyantarabhat. 
59, The term amanusya is actually used by Sabarasvamin here. 

60. In his Bhasya on Vedanta Sii., I, 3, 26. . Anandagiel in his. 
 -comment: on ‘Samkara: treats them. as Sitras. 
61. Barth, op. cit., page 64. 
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would appear that, even before Jaimini’s day, this ritualism 
had run riot and had led to somewhat strange results. A 
certain Badari is somewhat frequently referred to by Jaimini 
in his Sutras, who may’ be described as‘ an extremist in 
ritualism. According to’ this Acarya, there is ‘no relation 
even between the sacrifice ‘and its’ reward.62~° Jaimini’s 
position ‘is that the sacrifice is performed for the sake of 
-heaven,. whatever that may be; and that, in the language 
of Mimamsa, karma ‘is sesa (secondary) with reference to 
the fruit of the same. ‘Badari- holds that the Karma is 
its own end, and, when it has been done, there is nothing 
else to do. This gives” an idea: of the fervid ‘faith in 
ritualism’ that underlies the Mimamsa. And Badari’s _posi- 
tions © help us” to understand how little gods had to do 
with the Mimamsa ideal. of the attainment of bliss by 
WORKS. When the WORKS ‘are their own end there is 
no question as to who or what gives the fruits of the 
deed and all talk about’ god and supernatural beings is 
cut at the root. Jaimini’s position is that the’ deed gives 
its own tewatd, and“as- forthe gods, we have no’ ADICOL 
that they exist. | 


_ The discussion of the place ‘of Jaimini and Sabara in 
the history of Indian thought is considerably hampered by 
the absence of any reliable results regarding the dates of 
these writers and by the unsettled nature of the literary 
chronology of ‘ancient India. It has been usually assumed 
that Jaimini and the author of the Vedanta Sutras ust 
have “been contemporaries, and the suggestion has been 
made that the two sets of Sutras must have been com- 
‘posed ‘somewhere between 200 and 450. A.D.S3 © ‘The assum- 
ption that ‘Jaimini and Badarayana were contemporaries rests 
on the occurence of Jaiminis’s name in the Vedanta Sutras 
and of Badarayana’s in the Mimamsa@ Sutras and perhaps 
also.on an ancient tradition current. among the learned 


62. Jaimini, Ul, 1. 3 and Sabarasvamin thereon. 
63. See R Garbe on Mimamsa in Hast. ERE. Vol. vu, where H. 
Jacobi is referred to on the question of. dates. 
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divines: of India that Jaimini was a pupil of Badarayana. 
But this seems to be very doubtful. It is ‘not however 
possible’ to undertake to settle the point here.6* But still 
more doubtful is the view that the Mimamsa system has 
~ “close connection with the Vedanta doctrine’. Far more 
correct is the opinion expressed by Barth that . the early 
“antagonism between the men of the ritual and the men 
of speculation” developed in later times into an antagonism 
between their successors of the Vedanta and Mimamsa 
schools.°5 As the same writer very aptly suggests, the only - 
thing in common between the two lines of deveiopment 
is that both of them, each in its. own way, agreed to put 
the Vedic gods somewhere on the back shelf. In all other 
respects, the two systems are diametrically opposed. This 
in truth is the rationale of Samkaras refusal to consider 
the so-called Pirva and Uttara Mimamsas as one Sastram.6¢ 
A few points of opposition may be touched on here in 
order to bring’ out more fully’ the ultimate bearings of 
the Mimamsa DOCTRINE OF WORKS. 

Some idea has been given above as to how the Mimamsist 
interprets the Veda. On this question there is a vital 
‘difference between the Mimamsa and the Vedanta. To the 
formier the ritualistic portions of the Veda are the most 
important ones, and the others are to be explained or 
‘explained “away as the case may. be, in the light of those 
texts that enjoin the duty of Karma on every man, To 
the Vedantist, the portions literally at the end of the Veda, 
constitute the end of Veda, its highest aim, all the other 
portions being subsidiary to this highest ‘Knowledge that 
comes at the end, The Vedantist has not to take so much 
“trouble to explain away the other texts. that appear to go 
‘against him by their. ritualism and other features. He is 
‘an idealist, _and his is the ‘unique privilege of letting wolf 


64. See my paper on Jaimini and Badarayana, in ‘La, oats pp. 
i. 167-74, 2 1 $ 

65.° Barth, op. cit., 64-5 

66. See Samkara on the word ATHA in Ved, Sit,.1, 1. 1. 
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and the lamb lie together in the same fold. To the 
Mimamsist the thing is more vital. Hence to him what 
constitutes: the highest end of the Veda for the Vedantist 
is only a means to WORKS. The. metaphysical texts are 
secondary, calculated only to tell a man that: there isa 
soul: apart from the body and another existence after death, 
in order: that he might look about. himself and prepare 
for it by WORKS while there is yet time. In fact, the 
Mimamsa, in so far as it can-be said to bea philosophy, 
is a philosophy of ACTION. This is distinctly recognised 
by.: Samkara, who spends as) much powder and shot in 
fighting out the notion that the Vedas tell a man to. be 
up and: doing®’ as Sabara does to combat the view that 
the deities have form... Jaimini. is an unflinching exponent 
of Gmnayasya.kriyadrthatvat (the .actional end of Vedas, so 
to say)—a notion which Samkara starts. by refuting at the 
very outset.. Again, Jaimini simply does not recognise the | 
highest end. of. Vedantic endeavour, viz., Moksa. It does 
not exist for him. In truth, it is. very doubtful what he 
would have. said if the whole of the Vedantic position as 
Samkara expounds - it—and Jaimini comes in for a good 
deal ..of adverse criticism at Samkara’s hands — were placed 
before him. As it is, he has. ‘nothing to say on it 
directly. But we may certainly infer with Badarayana®® 
that he would decline to consider that the knowledge of 
self led to any separate fruit, as the whole of it was for 
him only a’ means to an end, that end being the attainment 
‘of. Svarga by WORKS. The result of Jaimini’s position’ is 
that the highest thought of the Upanisads has to be 
‘treated as a handmaid of: ritualism—a position intrinsically 
very hard to maintain. On the other hand, the Vedantist 
has simply to ignore the bulk of the Vedas that consists 
of chants and rituals or somehow attempt a weak recon- 
ciliation between” the ‘two portions of the Veda, as for 
STANCE by saying that the Porormance of WORKS Be 


67. See his elaborate and close decision on I, A, 4 of the Vedanta 
Siitra. : 
68, Ibid., IlI,-4, 2... 
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duces a Right frame of Mind (cittasuddhi), and thus 

' indirectly contributes to induce a desire for the knowledge 

of Brahma. In one place, Vacaspati Misra has attempted 

to prove a more diréct connection between Ritualism 

and Soul-Knowledge,®® and the performance cannot be. 
held: convincing. The point is that both the systems have 

agreed to accept the entire Veda as Revealed Scripture. ’ 
But ‘historically the Veda embodies different strata of reli- ° 
gious thought and practice coming down from different 

ages. As is generally held at present, the Ritualistic portions 

of the Veda are anterior to the metaphysical Upanisads in 

their date. of composition. The result is the Ritualist. has - 
been forced to subordinate the later religion of knowledge, 

while the Vedantist has to subordinate the earlier religion . 
of Ritualism. The Mimamsist has been described as tradi- 

tion-incarnate. He does really embody in his system a 

more ancient phase of India’s religion that the Vedanta. 

The spiendid, elaborate and costly Ritualism of the more 

antique period was certainly developed at a time when the 

material conditions of human _ existence were such that - 
religion could be made costly. This is the element of truth 

- that underlies the brilliant suggestion of Mr. A. K. Coomar- 

swamy-that the pessimistic vein in the philosophical thought 

of India is the result neither of climate nor of disgust 

with life born of a morbid mentality, but the result of 

drinking life of the lees.” If there is any truth in what 

has been said so far, the Mimamsa system may be said 

to embody the philosophy of a fairly prosperous and 

somewhat materialistic age. But the spirit with which these 

people went to do their religious duties—gods or no gods— 

is a spirit that is remarkable in many ways. And_ the 

Ritualist, down to our own days in India, has held a place 

worthy of honour and of respect. Says Barth?!—“No 

sectarian movement has on the whole produced anything 

of such solidity as the old Smrtis, anything so indepen- 

- 69. Bhamati on III, 2, 40. 


‘70. See his Buddha and the Gospel of Sedans 
71, Religions of India, page 99. 
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dent and so purely intellectual as certain philosophical 
Sutras. The Vaidika,:- who knows by heart and. teaches to 
his disciples one or several Vedas,- which he still under- 
stands at least in part, is superior to the sectarian Guru, 
with his unintelligible Mantras, his amulets, and his dia- 
grams ; the Yajrika, who possesses the complex science of 
-ancient sacrifice, must be ranked above the illiterate attendant 
of a temple and an idol; and the Agnihotrin, who, while 
diligent in his own business, keeps up his sacred fires, and 
with his wife and children, conforms to the - prescriptions 
of his hereditary ritual, is a more serviceable and moral 
being than the Fakir and even the Buddhist monk.’ 


(1A, Vol. 50,1921 ) 
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MODIFICATIONS OF THE KARMA DOCTRINE-I 


E. W. Hopkins 


The Karma doctrine in its Brahmanistic form teaches 
that every individual in successive existences reaps the fruit 
_ of ignorance and desire as these were expressed in action 
performed in antecedent existences. As a man_ himself 
sows, so he himself reaps; no man inherits the good or 
evil act of another man: na@ ‘yam parasya sukrtam 
duskrtam ca "pi sevate (Mbh. xii, 291, 22). The fruit is 
of the same quality with the action, and good or bad 
there is no destruction of the action: na tu ndso’sya 
vidyate. The result is exactly as when just petribution 
follows a wrong ; there can be no cessation till the account 
is squared ; ubhayam tat samibhiitam. Whether “with eye 
or thought or voice or deed, whatever kind of act one 
performs, one receives that kind of act in return” ; kurute 
(v. 1. karoti) yadrsam karma tadrsam anaes (ib. 16, 
92 ef. 139, 24). 


We may here ignore the metaphysical eubtlety of the 
self as conceived by Buddhism, observing only that despite 
all efforts to. conceive of an individuality which inherits 
Karma without being the self of the antecedent _ action, 
the fact that the Buddhist can remember. previous existences 
shows that the new ego is practically, if not essentially, one 
with the previous ego, and may be regarded not only as 
a collective but as a recollective entity—and how. such a 
self-entity differs from a soul, tam, probably none save 
a metaphysician could ever have explained. Not all 
Buddhists, however, were metaphysicians) Though they 
were not supposed to believe in metempsychosis or even 
in’ transmigration, the many actually believed that the self 
of to-day atoned for the selfishness of the self of a 
previous birth, that the penalty was paid by the very 
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individual who had done the wrong—an individual identical 
with that self in memory and hence, in mental personality, 
equivalent to the self or soul of Brahminic, as of all 
popular theologies. 


Thus logically the doer ‘St the deed suffers, and not 
some other person. And_ most logically the doer suffers at 
the hands of the injured. He who has wronged another 
in one life is punished for it by that other in the next 
life: the mamsa law, “me eat will he whose meat I eat”. 
Or there is a slighter logical connection, as when the 
third of grain is reborn as a mouse, because ‘mouse’ 
means ‘thief’. So too .he who starves others will himself 
‘be starved. According as the act is mental or bodily, 
and according to the mental disposition, bhdva, with which 
one performs an act, one reaps its fruit hereafter in a 
body similarly endowed (Mbh. xv, 34, 18 ;) Manu, xii, 62 
and 81). But analogy often fails, and a low birth of any » 
kind, without further logical connection, rewards a low 
act. Thus the fruit of foolishness is simply rebirth “‘in 
this or a lower world”: imam lokam hinataram cd ‘visanti 
(Mund. Up., i, 2. 7-10). Or hell-torture, which antedstes 
the systematic Karma doctrine,1 may be adjuvant to the 
mechanical fruit of evil. Hell even in the Brahmanic 
system may take the place of metempsychosis altogether, 
as in Manu, xii, 18. and 22, which only a_ theological 
necessity can couple with the doctrine of Karma as a 
retributive power. Here, and elsewhere in many places, 
the only retribution is hell-torture, after which the soul 
receives a new body, but not a body conditioned by the 
acts already atoned for in hell. That the same lecture of 
Manu’s code recognizes the full Karma doctrine does ‘not 


1.. The doctrine of metempsychosis. without ethical bearing, has 
no necessary connection with ante-natal action, and this, trans- 
migration pure and simple, was an older belief that in 
hell, Karma itself merely implies the fruit of action, and that » 
fruit may be in terms of metempsychosis or in terms of hell 
or of. both. Compare the Anguttara Nik.,.. iii, 99, on hell or 
rebirth, as alternatives, — 
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make any difference. The view that hell alone. punishes 
the guilty is older than the view that. the individual is a 
self-adjusting moral mechanism such as is usually found in 
the Buddhistic interpretation. .When hell and Karma both 
punish a sinner, he is sent to hell first and is then handed 
over to. the working of Karma. A balance is struck’ 
between. evil and good. Or the individual who, it is ~ 
recognized, is never absolutely bad or absolutely good, may 
take his reward’ of joy and° punishment in slices, first 
being rewarded for having been good and then being 
punished for having been bad. One canny hero, on being 
given this choice, said he would take his punishment. first, 
-and his -reason was the’ one given by Dante—‘‘nessun 
maggiore dolore che ricordarsi nel tempo felice,’” etc. 


But there are various other theories which cross the 
theory of Karma, and if logically set beside it they must 
have annoyed not a little the’ religious consciousness of. 
the Brahmins and Buddhists. Fortunately. for man’s peace 
of mind his theology may be illogical without upsetting 
his religion, and, in India old and new beliefs seem to have 
met in a blend which, however incongruous, was accepted 
as the faith of the fathers, and hence was considered 
good enough for the sons. Just how far these incongrui- - 
ties were. common. to Brahminism and Buddhism it is 
difficult to say. In some cases they appear in both systems ; 
' but on the whole Buddhism is the more decided opponent 
of doctrines subversive of the Karma theory. Yet when 
we say Buddhism we must make an exception in the case 
of Lamaism and perhaps other exponents of the Mahayana, 
-where, as in Brahminism, the Karma doctrine was modified — 
in many ways. »- 


In Brahminism itself Karma struck hard against the 
old belief in sacrifice, penance, and repentance as destroyers 
of sin. It is in the code of practical life, as well as in 
the esoteric teaching, that sacrifice, reading the Vedas, 
knowledge of God, destroy all sin; austerity destroys all 
sin; penance destroys almost every. sin; . penance and 
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repentance (i.e. public confession of sin and a_ promise 
not to sin in the same way again) at least mitigate, if 
they do not destroy, every sin; while later, as is well 
known, in all the popular teaching, gifts made to the priests 
remove sins, just as do _ visits made to - holy places 
(Manu, xi, 146, 228, 240-247). The older theologians 
indeed raised a question as to penance. Unintentional sin 
‘may be destroyed by penance; but how about intentional 
sin’? Some said yes, even intentional sin; but others said 
no, for “The deed does not die’: na hi karma ksiyate 
(Manu, xi. 46; Vas; xxii. 2-5; Gaut. xix. 5, etc.). The 
.incongruity was recognised; but orthodoxy prevailed and 
continued to preach both Karma and its logical antidote. 
Of all these factors, knowledge alone in the primitive 
Buddhistic belief can destroy the effect of Karma. 


That the prayers for the dead, admitted into the 
Lamaistic service, presuppose the power to change. the 
effect of Karma, goes without saying. The ritual employed 
to “elevate the fathers” is a parallel in Brahminism. 
Whether, however, a curse, or its practical equivalent in 
Krtya, witchcraft, may be construed in the same way, is 
doubtful. Imprecations and magic existed before Karma 
.was thought of. The only question is whether, when an 
-innocent person was entrapped by kgtya, or a slight 
-offence was punished out of all proportion by a curse, the 
_resulting unhappiness was construed as being independent 
of Karma or as the real result of prenatal acts, the curse 
-or act of sorcery being merely the means to the fulfilment 
-of Karma’s law. As to the effect of a curse, it is regarded 
either as the punishment of an act done in the present 
body or, when argued from a present state of being, as 
resulting from a curse uttered in previous existence.? 


2. That is, a curse may take effect at once, an injury be thus 
punished in the present existence ; but (usually) a curse changes 
the next state of existence,as when Sauddsa, King of Koéala, 
is changed into a cannibal monster at the curse of a great 
seer (Mbh. xiii, 6, 32). : 
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‘Another theo1y of man’s lot also existed before Karma 
was known. In its simplest form it is the theory that 
man owes what he gets, not to his anterior self, but. to 
‘the gods. What the gods arrange is, in any case, whether 
good .or bad, the appointed lot;-the arrangement, viddhi, 
is fate. If the gods bestow a share,, bhaga, of good upon: 
a man, that is bis bhagya. luck, divinely appointed, dista. 
“As divine, the cause is. daiva, which later becomes fate,” 
and is then looked upon as a blind power, necessity, 
chance hatha. So radical a blow at Karma as is given 
by this theory is formally repudiated in the words bhdgyam 
karma, “luck is Karma,” or some equivalent denial. It. 
is daiva, fate, which according to Manu, xi. 47, causes a 
man to sin, for he is represented as performing penance 
on account either of an act committed before birth or 
‘by fate,*that is, as the commentators say, by chance 
(carelessness) in this life. But daiva elsewhere is a mere 
synonym of Karma, as in daivamanuse (Manu, vii 205), 
_and is: expressly explained to be such in the later code of . 
Yajfiavalkya, i. 348; tatra daivam abhivyaktam paurusam 
paurvadaihikam, “Fate is (the result of) a man’s acts per- 
formed in a previous body.’ Nevertheless, although the 
Brahman here, as in the Hitopadesa and other works, 
expressly declares that what is called dista, ‘decreed,’ or 
fate, and’ is said to be insuperable. when writ upon the 
forehead, likhitam api lalate, results really from man’s own 
act, whether in the present or the past, yet the original 
notion of God’s: favour persists, until it leads in its logical 
~ conclusion to that complete abrogation of the Karma doc- 
trine which is found in the fundamental teaching of the 
Bhagavad Gita in its present form. This fundamental 
teaching (not historically but essentially) inculcates the view 
that the favour of God, here called prasdda, ‘grace,’ 
combined with the .necessarily antecedent ‘loving faith’ of 
the worshipper, surpasses .all effects of antenatal error. 
Thus, though starting with Karma, the Gita, like -all later 
sectarian works, finally annuls the doctrine, exactly as in 
Japan- one sect of Buddhists finds that an expression of. 
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faith in Amitabha Bhutsi transcends all other acts and 
secures salvation.. This virtually does away altogether with 
the logic of Karma. In- the same way Krsna in the 
Mahibharata, iv. 20. 7-29, is not led to believe that her 
present misfortunes are the result of acts in a previous 
existence, but that they are-due to the Creator, Dhartar:; 
“through whose grace, prasdda, I have obtained this mis- 
fortune,” she says, owing to a “fault against the gods,” 
-devanam kilbisam, committed not in a prenatal state, but 
when she was a foolish young girl, ba/@, in her present 
life. It isthe will of the god which is identified with 
daiva (na ‘daivikam, she says of her condition). Yet the 
formal denial- of any cause save Karma is as vigorously 
made in the epic as elsewhere. ‘“‘Not without seed is 
anything produced ; not without the act does one - receive 
the reward. -I recognize no ‘Fate. One’s own nature. pre- 
determines one’s condition; it is Karma ‘that decides” 
daivam tato na pasydmi, opposed to svabhava and Karma 
(xii. 291, 12-14). On the other hand, the fatalistic — belief, 
despite this objection, is constantly cropping up. The length — 
of a man’s life is “determined at- the beginning” (as is that 
of all creatures) by fate, under. the form of Time, kala, Gyur 
agre ‘vatisthate (Mbh. xii, 153, 56); through Kala alone 
comes death (ib. xiii. I. 50): There is a long discussion 
in xiii. 6.3 ff, of the relative importance of action in the 
present life and that action (or effort) in a preceding life 
which is virtually fate, and the conclusion here reached is- 
that it is activity in this life which determines every man’s 
lot, for ‘“‘there is no determining power in fate’’: na sti 
daive prabhutvam (ib. 47). This is the manly view. The 
weaker sex adopts the opposite opinion (Sak., p.. 68). 
The theory of chance and accident is clearly expressed in 
Buddhism. According to the Milinda, it is an erroneous 
extension of the true belief when the ignorant (Brahmins 
and Buddhists) declare that “every pain is the fruit of 
Karma” (136 and 138), 

The individual, besides having his Karma abroseled by 
divine grace, may secure a remittance of part of his evil 
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Karma involuntarily. The Karma doctrine’ demands that 
every individual shall reap what he has sown. But when 
the farmer, in the most literal sense, reaps the harvest he 
has sown, it is due not: to his own .Karma, but to the 
virtue of the king, and conversely, when, owing to the 
neglect or oppression of the king, the farmer does . not — 
reap his crop, then the blame attaches to the king. Thus, 
if his wife dies of hunger, he ought logically to say that 
it is due to his wife’s or his own previous Karma. 
Instead of this, it is the fault of the king, and the: king 
will reap hereafter the fruit of the sin. The king alone 
determines the character of the age, rdjai’va yugam ucyate 
(MBA, xii. 91. 6), and “drought, flood, and plague” are 
solely the fault, dosa, of the king (ib. 90, 36). The same 
theory holds in Buddhism (Jataka 194). The share of 
religious merit accruing to or abstracted from the king’s 
account in accordance with this theory is mathematically 
fixed, . 


The relation of husband and wife, touched upon in the 
last paragraph, also interferes with Karma.. In the unmodi- 
fied theory, a wife is exalted only in this life by her 
husband ; her position in the next life depends upon her 
own acts. If she steals grain she becomes a female mouse, 
etc. (Manu, xii. 69). But elsewhere in the code (v. 166; 
ix. 29) and in the epic, a woman’s future fate is that 
of her husband if she is true to him. Faithfulness might 
logically be reckoned as her. own act; but the reward is 
in fact set in opposition to the operation of Karma, as 
is clearly seen in the words of Sita in Ram. ii. 27.. 4-5. 
Here the heroine says: ‘‘Father, mother, brother, son, and 
daughter-in-law reap each the fruit of | individual acts ; 
but the wife alone enjoys the lot of. her husband...... in 
this world and after death.” It is evident that the words 


3. The commentator understands karmaphalam, ‘the fruit of. acts’, 
to be meant, and this is supported by the varied reading: 
bharyai’ka patibhagyani bhunkte patiparayana pretya cai’ve’ha, “here 
and hereafter the faithful wife enjoys her husband’s lot.’ 
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svani punyGni bhufijanah svam svam bhagyam  updasate, 
which express the Karma doctrine as operative in the 
case of others, are here placed in antithesis to the wife’s 
reward, which is to share the fruit of her husband’s acts. 
The faithful wife absorbs her husband’s qualities, gunas, 
but if unfaithful is reborn as a jackal (Manu, ix, 22. 
30; v. 164). 


To return to transferred Karma. A_ voluntary transfer 
occurs only in the case of good Karma. But transfer of 
evil Karma is found in still other cases than that men- 
tioned above. For not only are a subject’s sins trans- 
ferred to a bad king (Manu, viii, 334. 308), but the 
priestly guest who is not properly honoured transfers his 
evil deeds to the inhospitable host, and all the good 
Karma of thé householder is transferred to the guest (Manu, 
iii, 100. etc.). Further, a perjurer’s good Karma goes over 
to the person injured by the perjury (Ydaj. ii, 75), or, 
according to Manu, viii. 90, ‘‘goes to the dogs,” ‘suno 
gacchet ; but the latter expression merely means ‘‘is lost” 
(Visnu, viii. 26). ‘Brahman! glory’ can perhaps be interpre- 
ted as Karma-fruit. If so, it goes to the benefit. of the 
gods when its possessor sins (Manu, xi. 122). 


A voluntary transfer of good Karma is recognized, for 
example, in ‘the’ epic tale of the saint who, having 
merited and obtained “a good world,” offers to hand it 
over to a friend who has not earned it. It is hinted in 
this case that though acquired merit in the objective shape 
of a heavenly residence may be bestowed upon another, 
the gift ought not to be accepted (Mbh. i. 92. 11 f.). 
Strangely enough, ‘the idea that good Karma is transferable 
is also common ‘in Buddhism. Thus there is’ the Stipa 
formula, sapuyae matu pitu  puyae, (erected) “for (the 
builder’s) own religious merit and for the religious merit 
of. his mother and father,’’ and also the formula? in the 
ordination service: “Let the merit that I have “gained 
be shared by my ones It is fitting to give me to. share 


4, Warren, Buuatter in Translation, p. 396 f. 
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in the: merit. gained by my lord. It. is good, it is good. 
I share in it.” We may .compare also the pattidana for- 
mula: -aham te ito pattim dammi, “I give thee my merit.” | 


Most of these modifications of Karma are to be ex- 
plained by the impact of- divergent beliefs, which, older 
than Karma, survived in one form or another, interposing 
themselves between the believer’s mind and his newer 
belief. Such dlso is that which accomplishes. the most 
important modification in the whole series, namely, the 
belief in hereditary sin. 


The belief that a man may inherit sin rises naturally 
when disease is regarded as the objective proof of sin. 
As disease is palpably inherited, so, since disease is the 
reward of sin, the inheritor of disease is the inheritor of 
sin. At the time of the Rgveda we find the doctrine of 
inherited sin already set forth. The poet in RV. vii. 86, 
5 first inquires why the god is angry, what sia, dgas, has 
been committed, and then continues in supplication : ‘Loose 
from us paternal sins and loose what we. in person have 
committed” (ava drugdhani -pitrya srja no’va ya vayam 
cakrma@ tanubhih). The collocation and parallel passages 
show that what is here called drugdha is identical with 
the preceding Ggas (enas) and with anhas, found elsewhere, 
RV. ii, 28, 6, in the same connection ; it is the oppressive . . 
sin-disease (either inherited or peculiar to the. patient), 
which may be removed by the god, who has inflicted it 
as a sign of anger, and whose mercy, mrlika,. is sought 
in visible. form, abhi khyam. 


Obviously such a view as this is inconsistent with the 
doctriné of Karma. If a man’s sin is inherited it cannot 
be the fruit of his own actions. Individual’ responsibility 
ceases, or at least is divided, and we approach the modern 
view that a man’s ancestors are as guilty as himself when 
he has yielded to temptation. Not the self, in the 
orthodox view, or the confection that replaces soul (self) 
in the heterodox (Buddhistic view, but some other self 
or confection reaps the fruit. This view has indeed been 
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imputed to Buddhism, but it -was in an endeavour to make 
it appear that Buddhism anticipates the general modern 
view of heredity and is therefore a ‘scientific’ religion. 
No examples, however, were proffered in support of this 
contention, and there was apparently a confusion in the 
mind of the writer between self-heredity (Karma) and here- 
dity from one’s parents. The fact that in Buddhism one 
inherits one’s own sin in the form of fruit does not make 
it scientific in the modern sense of heredity. To find an 
analogue to the thought of to-day we must” turn to 
Brahminism. 

- For although it would seem that after the pure Karma 
doctrine was once fully accepted such a view as that of 
inherited sin could find no place in either Buddhism or 
Brahminism, yet as little as the Hindu was troubled with 
the intrusion upon that doctrine of the counter-doctrine of 
God’s sufficient grace, was he troubled with the logical 
muddle into which he fell by admitting this modification 
and restriction of the working of Karma. He admits it, 
not as an opposed theory, but as a modification. Thus in 
the Great Epic, i. 80, 2 f.: ‘When wrong is done, it 
does not bear fruit at once, but gradually destroys. ...... 
If the fruit (of Karma) does not appear in one’s self, it is 
sure to come out in one’s sons or descendants” : 

na’dharmas carito, rajan, sadyah phalati, gaur iva, 

Sandir Gvartyamano hi kartur mulani krntati, 

putresu v@ naptrsu va, na ced Gtmani pusyati, 

phalaty eva dhruvam papam, gurubhuktam iva’dare. 
Almost the same words are used in xii. 139. 22: ‘*When, 
O king, any evil is done, if it does not appear in (the 
person of) this man (who commits the deed, it appears) in 
(the person of) his sons, his grandsons, or his other 
descendants”’ : 


papam karma krtam kimcid, yadi tasmin ‘na drsyate, 
n&pate, tasya putresu pautresv api ca naptrsu. 
Strange as this doctrine appears in contrast with the 
Karma theory (“no one reaps the fruit of another’s good 
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or evil deeds,” cited above), it can, perhaps, be explained 
as an unconscious adaptation from the visible consequences 
of evil. Thus, when the god Justice, otherwise personified 
Punishment, judges a_ king, ‘he decrees that if a king is 
unjust that “king together with his kin’ is destroyed (Manu, 
vii. 28). But this is a natural obvious result, as it is 
said further “if the king through folly. rashly harasses his 
kingdom, he, with his kin, soon loses his kingdom and 
life” (ib. 111, sabandhavah), It is such wrong that is parti- 
cularly alluded to in* one of the texts above,® but here 
the further step has been taken of incorporating the notion 
of divided punishment into the Karma system with its 
special terminology, so that it now appears as a -modi- 
fication of that system, whereby (divided punishment implying 
inherited sin) the sons and grandsons reap the Karma of 
another. It is improbable that the author of Manu, iv. 
172-74, had any such notion. He simply states the observed 
fact that when a king is destroyed his relatives (i.e. his 
whole family) suffer also. But the later writer begins a 
fatal process of logical analysis. If ‘the ‘king’s sons or 
grandsons suffer for ancestral sins, then clearly Karma 
works from father to son. In the second example® the 
generalization is complete; if the fruits of sin do not 
appear in the person of any sinner, such fruits may be looked 
for in the person of his descendants, even to the third 
generation. This forms a sharp contrast to the teaching 
of xii, 153. 38: na karmand pituh putrah pita va putra- 
karmana, margena ‘nyena gacchanti, baddhah sukr.tadusk xtaih, 


5. Compare, in the continuation of the first selection, the seer’s 
words, which express the punishment to be meted out to the 
king in this particular instance: tyaksyGmi tvam sabandhavam 
G. 80. 5). 

6. This case is as follows: a bird revenges itself on a prince 
who. has killed its young by picking out the prince’s eyes, 
remarking that an instantaneous punishment comes to evil-doers 
in the shape of revenge, -but that. this revenge squares the 
account, If unavenged at once, the evil fruit will appear in a 
subsequent generation. ; 
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“neither the son by the Karma of his father nor the 
father’ by the Karma of his son go, .bound -by good and 
evil deeds, upon another course,” for “what one does, 
that the doer alone enjoys”: yat -karoti......tat kartai ’va 
samasnati (Mbh. xii, 153, 41). It agrees logically with that 
later explanation of the fate of Yayati which sees in this. 
seer’s rehabilitation in heaven, not a purchase, or a gift 
accepted, but a “reward for the virtue of his grandchildren,” 
forin one case a man’s sins are paid for by his descen- 
dants and in the other the descendants’ virtue affects the 
fate of the (still living) grandsire.7 : 
It is due to the doctrine of inheritance that we find 
another suggestion made in Manu and. the Great Epic. 
The child’s disposition, one would think, must be his own, 
but- when the subject of impure (mixed) birth is discussed 
we get a-very clear intimation that the child inherits (from 
father or mother, or from both) his mental disposition, 
bhava, just.as, to use the. epic’s own simile, a tiger shows 
in his (outer) form the ancestral stripes. Interchanging 
with bhava in ‘the epic discussion is sila, character, which 
is inherited. So-Manu, x. 59-60, says that the parents’ 
character, Sila, is inherited by the son. The epic has 
(Mbh, xiii. 48. 42): 7 " 
pitryam va bhajate silam matr.jam yd, tatho ’bhayam, 
na katham cana samkirnah prakr.tim svam niyacchati, 
(43) yathai ’va sadrso rupe matdpitror hi jayate 
; vyaghras citrais, tatha yonim purusah svam niyacchati : 
“A man shares his father’s or his mothet’s character, or 
that of both. One of impure birth can never conceal his 
nature. As a tiger with his stripes is born like in form 
to its mother and father, so (little) can a man conceal 
his origin.” It is clear from the ndndbhava, ‘varied dis- 


. 


7, In the first passage cited above the sage receives a good world 
as a gift, or if ashamed to do this may “‘buy itfor a straw,” 
but. in xiii. 6. 30. it. is said, “Of old. Yayati, fallen to earth, 
ascended to heaven. again by virtue of his descendants’ good 
works”? (punar dropitah svargam dauhitraih punyakarmabhih). 
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position,’ which opens the discussion, and from sila, ‘cha- 
racter,’ as used in the cases here cited, that character as 
well as outer “appearance is here regarded as inherited. Not 
only, then, may a man’s sinful act be operative in his bodily 
descendant without that descendant being an-earner of his own. 
Karma, but the descendant’s evil disposition (the seed of the 
active Karma) may be result, not of his own prenatal, disposi- - 
tion, but of his bodily ancestors and their disposition. 
With this admission there is nothing left. for the Karma 
doctrine to stand upon. 

In conclusion, a refinement of the Karma theory jeade 
to the view that the fruit of an act will appear at the 
corresponding period of life hereafter: ‘What good or 
evil one does as a child, a youth, or an old mah, in 
that same stage Gr life hereafter) one receives the fruit 
thereof” : 


balo yuva ca vrddhas ca® yat karoti subhisubham 
tasyam tasyam avasthayam tatphalam pratipadyate, 


as given in in Mbh. xii. 181. 15, which is- repeated in 
xii. 323 14, with a change at the end, bhunkte janmani 
janmani,. “birth by birth one reaps the fruit.” A third » 
version (xiii. 7. 4) combines these: “In whatsoever stage 
of life one does good or evil, in just that stage, birth 
~by birth, one reaps the fruit’: 
yasyam yasyam avasthayam yat karoti subhasubham 
tasyam tasyam avasthayam bhunkte janmani janmani. 
That this is an after-thought is pretty certain.? The 
_ earlier. expositions know nothing of such a restriction. It 
accounts for a man’s misfortunes as being the fruit of acts 
_ committed at the same _age in a precedent existence. But 
it is difficult to understand how it would cover the case 
_of a child born. blind, which the Karma doctrine, un- 
touched by this refinement, easily explains as the penalty 


8. Or, v. 1.,. va. 
. 9. There are other forms of this stanza with slight variations. It 
..occurs several times in the pseudo-epic besides the pieces here 
cited. : 
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of sin committed at any stage of a former life. Perhaps” 
such infant misfortunes led in part to the conservation 
of the older theory of parental guilt, inherited and reaped 
in misfortune by the offspring. The same query arose 
elsewhere—‘‘Was it this man’s sin or mis parents’ that he 
was born blind ?’’1° 


( JRAS, 1906 ), 


10. As-a kind of modification may also be regarded the quasi 
personification of Karma, as if it were a shadowy person 
pursuing a man. In Brahminism this conception is common. 
In Buddhism an illustration will be found in the introduction 
to the Sarabhanga Jataka, No. 522, where the lurking Deed 
waits long to catch a man, and finally, in his last birth, 
“seizes its opportunity,” okdsam labhi (or labhati), and deprives. 
him of magical power. On the barter of Karma as a_ price, 
in poetical metaphor, see Professor Rhys Davids on the 
Questions of Milinda, v, 6, Poetic fancy also suggests that even 
a manufactured article may. suffer because of its demerit 
(Sak., p. 84). 
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..One of the most striking modifications of the Karma 
doctrine is found in the relation between father and son. 
Going to hell is the first effect of evil acts and the Karma 
doctrine has to do the best it can with so awkward a 
modification as was introduced into its logical system by 
the admission of hell, along with low births, as a fruit 
of evil. Of course, historically, two systems have here 
united. But it is quite another matter when evil is set 
aside altogether, or, in other words, when the course of 
Karma is obstructed by such an external accident as the 
birth of a son. Compare Putra ma’yitha in Kaus. Up. ii, 11 (7) ; 
BAU. i,.5, 17; and the better known passage in Manu, 
ix, 138. According to the earliest of these authorities, the 
son has even more to do with his father’s fate hereafter, 
for he is expressly said to take upon himself the Karma 
of his. father. The son, again, “‘releases his father from 
the wrong he has done.” In one case the mere birth 
saves from hell, but in the other it is not till the father’s 
death that the son formally “‘receives his father’s Karma,” 
when the latter lies at the point. of dissolution, as is 
carefully told in Kaus. Up. ii, 15(10). 


A still more curious modification is effected by the 
act of those devouring supernatural creatures who “destroy 
‘the good works” of a man. A man’s merit, according to 
this view, is destroyed because he has not been _ properly 
buried. . One thinks of Greece, but no, ‘it isin India that 
certain of the dead fathers, called SmaSas, are devourers, 
and “in yonder ‘world they destroy the good works of a 
man who has not had a (square) tumulus made” over his. 
-remains, that is, of one who has been improperly buried, 
Sat. Brah. xiii, 8, 1, 1, smasa u hai ’va nama pitrnam 
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attaras, te ha *musminl loke *krtaSmaSsdnasya sadhukrtyam 
upadambhayanti. , 


. According to another view, one -who has died carries 
his works with him, but after passing the Ageless River, 
which is crossed with the mind alone (and thereafter “he 
will never grow old”),- he mounts toward Brahma and 
leaves his Karma behind him. What now becomes of the ~ 
Karma thus dropped like a bundle? “His relations who 
are dear to him receive his good deeds, and those who 
are not dear receive his evil deeds,” tasya priya jidtayah 
sukrtam  upayanti apriya duskrtam, Kaus. Up. i. 4. This 
passage continues with a description of the exalted soul, 
thus freed, gazing upon pairs of opposites, as one stands 
above and looks down upon the wheels of a chariot, 4 
simile which connects the passage with Sat. Brah. ii, 3, 3, 
11-12, where it is said that’ though day and night destroy - 
man’s righteousness, sukytam, in yonder world, yet, as one 
looks down upon revolving chariot wheels, so the freed 
soul looks down upon day. and night, which, being below, 
do not destroy the reward. of one who knows this release. 
With ordinary people, however, it results that the righte- 
ousness of men is destroyed; by time (as is their evil), 
not shifted off upon their relatives, or devoured or handed 
over to an heir. -These pretty tales are clearly contradictory, 
though perhaps only meant as poetical attempts to explain 
eschatological phenomena. Nevertheless, they represent to 
a certain extent the more or less real belief of a day when 
Karma was already recognized. 


It is a cardinal tenet in Karma that it affects all crea- 
tures “even down to grass,” and the formal systems describe 
‘in detail the fate of the smallest creatures. But in the Chand. 
Up. v, 10,. 1ff, “some creatures are only born. to’ die,” - 
_without having any share in the path of the good or the 
path of the wicked, clearly inconsistent with the usual belief. 

As to nature being the result of Karma, action repeated 
becomes in the next life inherited nature, sétmibhava, 
satmikrta (Jatakamala,. xv, 13; xxix, 6)° and though 
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the evil desire of children may be due to the fault 
of their mother, as in Jdtakamalad, xxxi, yet usually the 
view is that expressed in the same work, xxix, 11, namely, 
that habits acquired in previous existences cause the differ- 
ence between the Sila of children and the bhava of parents. 
As I said above, these are exponents of Karma.. Not so 
simple is the relation between good luck and Karma. To 
what I have already said in my former article, I would 
add this: Propitious “fortune,” personified, Laksmis, and 
good luck, bhagya, may leave a ‘“‘remnant” expressed as 
happiness, J@takamala, xxx, 7. It is luck (destiny) as well 
‘as sin, aparddha, that causes one to be treated with dis- 
respect, ib. xxviii, 38. But Laksmis is falsely regarded as 
some power apart from oneself, for luck and ill-luck are 
“self-made” (Jataka, No. 382, p. 263): 


Attana kurute lakkhim alakkhim kurut’ attana, 
na hi lakkhim alakkhim va aiifio aiittassa karako.* 
The view in regard to the memory of former births 

seems at first to be not altogether consistent with itself, 
but on the whole, so far as my data go, the statements 
are fairly coherent, the point being that former births are 
remembered in accordance with the general intellectual 
clarity produced by greater enlightenment, The Bodhisat’s 
brother remembers only one previous existence, the Bodhisat 
himself his. whole previous life, Jataka No. 498. In No. 415, 
however, the wife of the Bodhisat remembers as much as 
he does of the jdtissara. On this point, the precise rule 
will be found in the thirteenth chapter of the Visuddhi 
Magga, Warren, HOS, vol. iii. p. 315. 


As to the theory of oie transfer of merit, it is 
clearly repudiated by the Bodhisat in Jataka No. 494, 
p. 358: 

Na ca "ham etam icchimi yam pata danapaccaya, 
sayamkatani puwimani tam me dveniyam dhanam. 


1, The theory of fate ‘“‘written on the forehead” (referred to in 
my last paper is found in Jataka, No. 501, p. 417, nalatena 
maccum adaya (cf.modern Nuklo for Lucknow).: 
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Acceptance of merit is here likened to the acceptance of 
worldly property, ydcitakam yadnam, etc., for which one has 
begged, and as something beneath the dignity of .a good 
Buddhist. 

Prayer alga is” beneath ae dignity of na consistent 
Buddhist, as it is quite. illogical. Yet it is admitted that 
prayer may result in the birth of a son, patthanam katva 
puttam labhi, Jataka No. 432, p: 512, and this view leads 
direct to the later perversion of Buddhism, which ends in the 
prayers of the sinner for salvation, as among the Hindu sects 
it leads to the substitution of election, grace, and prayer 
for so professedly a Karma system as that of the Gita 
and. the modern sects sprung from it. We are apt to 
impute this more to the Mahayana than to the Hinayana, 
yet, if the Jatakas represent the latter school, it must be 
admitted that the same weakness is to be found there 
also. Thus in Jataka No. 522, ‘p. 150 (karomi okasam, 
etc.), we have a parallel to the prasadda idea. Here the 
kings say: 


Karohi okasam anuggahaya 

“yatha gatim te abhisambhavema, 
and the Bodhisat grants them the grace, karomi okdsam...... 
yatha gatim me abhisambhavetha, “I grant that ye attain 
my state of happiness.” Here felicity is granted the more 
easily because the recipients are pure; yet to bestow 
felicity is looked upon asa favour, anuggaha, and is accepted 
as such. This is contrary to the whole spirit of .the Karma 
doctrine, as represented either in early Buddhism or in 
early Brahmanism (‘election’ first appears in the later 
Upanisads). 

The fruit of the act is not ‘necessarily in a subsequent 
existence. ...... My kind critic says that I have “taken a 
somewhat wrong meaning” of the rule in regard to “inheriting 
the good and evil act of another man,” and adds as his 
own the “real. meaning,” namely, that “no man inherits 
the good or. evil act of another man (done in his previous 
existence, but not in the present life)’. As I had said, 
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before stating that no man reaps the evil act of another 
man, that a man reaps the fruit of “action performed in 
antecedent existences,” it is difficult to see why the one 
explanation is better than, or how it differs from, the other. 
But the Maharajah’s following remarks seem to imply that 
his point lies in insisting on a future existence as the field 
, of the fruit. If ‘this be so, his view is as defective here 
as it is at the end— of the paper, where he gives as suffi- 
: cient “three classes of Karma”. Karma blossoms and bears 
fruit. The fruit ripens in the life in the case of super- 
‘atively bad or good acts within four days, tribhir dinais... 

ihai ’va phalam aSnute, Hit. i. 3. The Buddhists. (perhaps 
the Brahmins also) allow the fruit to ripen not only accor- 
ding ‘to the act, but .also according to the actor. In the 
case of some people, the fruit ripens the very day of the 
act, tam divasam, while others, who have performed 
exactly the same act, are not rewarded till a future exis- 
tence, Jataka No. 415, introd. There is another point 
here. A good act, giving alms, for example, may be 
rewarded in this life by the attainment of wealth; but if 
the “thought back of the act,” aparacetana, be not quite 
pure, then the wealth thus obtained cannot be enjoyed, 
Jataka No. 390. Sometimes it seems as if the rule and- 
exception were reversed; for it is the general rule that 
fruit appears in a future life; the exception, when it 
ripens in this life, But in Ja@takama!d, xxvi, 18, 19, it is 
given as a general rule that if there is no counter-balancing 
good, one’s acts come immediately to fulfilment, karméni 
sadyah phalatam vrajanti, where the illustration is that 
a sinner’s hand falls off “at once” in consequence of an 
evil deed done in this life. So, too, a king is swallowed 
up by the earth at once, saayas, on account of his cruelty, 
ib. xxviii, 58, and similarly, in the Jatakas, a king who 
puts out other kings’ eyes, has his own eyes put out at 
once, because, “as one sows so he reaps”: Yddisam 
vapate bijam tdadisam harate phalam (No. 353, p. 158). 
Seed and fruit are here both in one existence. But the 
deed may bud without bearing fruit till later. This is one of 
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those neat little refinements which always seem so amusing 
to the onlooker at the struggle to know something beyond 
the knowable. One would think it enough to declare ex 
cathedra what is to be the general fate of the sinner 
hereafter, but the Hindu theologian, like his European 
brother, knows much more than this. A man has leprosy. 
Is_ this the fruit of évil Karma? No. It is only the bud, 
puspa, of -an evil act done in this life; but the fruit will 
come in a future existence, and be much worse than this: 


idam puspam tavad upasthitam 
atah kastataram vyaktam a anyad bhavisyati, 


Jatakamala, xxiv, 38; cf. 40, ihdi ’ 


Sometimes it takes several years for a fault to ripen 
into its ‘fruit. In Jataka No. 491, p. 336, we read of a 
fault that had lain quiescent for seven thousand years, 
when it suddenly started up ‘“‘like a cobra spreading its 
head at a blow” (compare. the personification referred to 
in my former article, Jataka No. 522). I hasten to add 
that I do not regard this as a modification of the true 
doctrine. 


These random notes on Karma are not intended as an 
‘attack on a system which, for aught I’ know to the con- : 
trary, may hold the correct solution of the great conundrum 
of man’s after-life. All I wish to show is how the Hindu 
people handled the doctrine. May I add that the orthodox 
explanation, so clearly set’ forth by the Maharajah of 
Bobbili in his illuminating reply to my former paper, is 
not entirely unknown to me, as he seems to think? It 
was not my intent to discuss the whole subject, and I 
took a good deal for garnted, not supposing that the 
enlightened reader also take for granted that I did not know 
the difference between popular berets and systematized 
doctrine. 


(JRAS, 1907) 
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VEDIC AND EPIC KRSNA | 


S. K. De © 


There is some speculation regarding the identity of the 
epic Vasudeva-Krsna with the Krsna of Rgveda viii. 74, 
whom the Anukramani styles Krsna Adgirasa,* and with 
Krsna Devaki-putra, who is described as the pupil of 


’ Ghora Ajgirasa in the Chandogya-Upanisad. (iii. 17. 6); 


and it has’ been suggested that a tradition exists, from the 


' time of the Rgveda and the Chandogya-Upanisad, of Vasudeva- 


f 


Krsna as a Vedic seer or teacher. This speculation is 
necessitated by the fact that two important features of 
Vasudeva-Krsna- emerge in the Epic, namely, Krsna as the 
not-overscrupulous tribal chief, and Krsna as the deified 
philosophical and religious teacher ; and it is felt that the 
two features should be reconciled. It has been suggested that 


7 these figures belong to different cycles of legend. Some 


scholars have even gone to the length of separating these 


_two aspects of Krsna, although there is no conclusive 


evidence or tradition for this procedure in the Epic itself. 
We have R. G. Bhandarkar’s suggestion, . accepted by 
Grierson and Garbe, but. rejected by Hopkins and Keith, 
that Vasudeva-Krsna was originally a local or tribal chief 
who was deified, or a legendary saint of the Vrsni-Satvatas 
whom he taught a monotheistic religion, that he lived in 
the 6th century B.C., if not earlier, that originally. he 
was quite different from the Krsna of whom a tradition 
is supposed to exist from the time of the Rgveda and 
the Chandogya-Upanisad as a seer or teacher, that Vasudeva 
became identified with Visnu earlier than with Krsna, and 
that his legends came to be mixed up; but it must be 
said that these facile, though attractive, conjectures are 
not proved. Some scholars have even maintained that 
Vasudeva-Krsna did not figure at all in the original Epic, 
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but was introduced later, perhaps to justify the action of 
the. Pandavas; but this is also an unproved hypothesis of 
the same type. The existence of cycles of legend in an 
epic like the Mahabharata is indeed not denied, but the 
assumption of two or several Krsna is based upon the 
further a priori assumption, that the Krsna-legend in the 
Epic must be analysed into several groups, and that each 
of these groups was originally concerned with different 
persons of the ‘same’ name, but was subsequently. mixed up 
to form one mass round one personality. Whatever plausi- 
bility these assumptions may possess, there is, unfortunately, 
nothing conclusive in the Epic itself, nor in the previous 
literature, to warrant such a complacent splitting up of 
the existing data, 


It is idiewonty that the identity of the Vedic Krsna 
with the Epic Krsna is not at all supported by the Puranic 
tradition. We have no description, either in the Epic or in the 
Purana, of Krsna as aseer of Vedic Mantres of as a pupil 
of an Upanisadic Seer. In the Puranic tradition the name of 
Vasudeva-Krsna’s teacher is given as Kasya Samdipani of 
Avanti, and that of his initiator. as Garga. As a Krsna, 
father of ViSvakaya, is mentioned in Rgveda i: 116. 23 
and i. 117. 7, and a Krsna Harita in Aitareya Aranyaka, 
iii, 2. 6, it is clear that Krsna is not an uncommon non- 
divine name; but the attempts to connect of identify these 
Krsnas, or to establish the tradition of the sage Krsna ‘“‘from 
the time of the Rgvedic hymns to the time of the Chadndogya 
Upanisad”’, as R. G. Bhandarkar suggests, have not, so far, 
proved very successful. All that can be said ‘without dog- 
matism is that there are the Vedic and Upanisadic Krsnas, 
on the one hand, and the Epic and Puranic Krsna, son 
of Vasudeva, on the other, but that the links which would 
connect or identify them beyond all doubt are unfortu- 
nately missing. 


These missing links are supposed to be furnished, however, 
in the case at least of Krsna of the Chandogya-Upanisad, 
by the fact that: be is described therein as Devaki-putra, 
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and by the allegation that there is a Close similarity 
between the doctrines taught to Krsna Devaki- -putra in thé 
Upanisad and the doctrines taught by Vasudeva- Krsna. in 
- the Bhagavad- -gita. ~ Althoug - the possibility of . accidental 
coincidence of names is not altogether excluded, there can 
be. no doubt that a very strong point, and perhaps the 
only stroig point, on. this view lies in the similarity of 
the description Devaki-putra, as well as in the comparative 


' rarity of the name Devaki, But this one circumstance 


‘ alone cannot be taken a conclusively supplying the means - 
_ of connexion ‘between the two Krsnas.. For coroboration, 
therefore; somewhat doubtful similarity has been indus- 
triously discovered betwéen the teachings of Ghora -Afigirasa 
to Krsna Devaki-putra and the teachings of Vasudeva- 
Krsna to Arjuna. As this point has been argued in some 
detail.1 it would, be worthwhile to discuss it here. 

In the Chandogya-Upanisad iii. 17. 6, Ghora Angirasa, 
who is described in the Kausitaki-Brahmana xxx. 6 as a 
priest of thé Sun, teaches certain doctrines to Krsna, son 
of Devaki, of which the three main points are the following : 
(i) a mystic interpretat on of certain ceremonies com- 
prised in the Vedic sacrifice as representing various functions 
of life, (ii) the efficacy of the practice of certain virtues, 
which are declared to symbolise the Daksina or priest’s 
fee, an iniportant element in the ritual; the virtues being 
austerity (Tapas), liberality (Daina), straightforwardness (Arjava), 
non-injury (Ahinisa) and truthfulness (Sazyavacana), and (iii) 
the importance of fixing one’s last thoughts on three things, 
namely, the indestructible (Aksita), the Unshaken (Acyuta) 
and the Essence of Life (Pranasamsita); and the whole 
passage concludes with the citation of some Vedic Mantras 
in. praise of the Sun. It is argued that thesé doctrines 
I. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Early Hist. of the Vaisnava Sect. 

2nd Ed., Calcutta University, 1936, pp. 79-83: See also L. D. 

Barnett, Hindu Gods and Heroes. London 1922, pp. 82-83, and 

in JRAS., 1929, pp.. 123-29. BSOS., V. 1928-30, pp. 635-37. 

W. D. P. Hill, Bhagavadgita. (Oxford Univ. Press), 1928, 

pp. 5-6. 
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reappear in the Bhagavad-gita, and the coincidence of certain 
passages is held to be striking. In the Gita, there is 
symbolical interpretation of sacrifice; the virtues are also 
mentioned in xvi. 3; the importance of last thoughts is 
taught in viii. 5 and 10, while the epithets Aksara, Acyuta 
etc. are also found; and lastly, the traditional communica- 
tion of the original doctrines of the Gita to Vivasvat or - 
the sun-god is mentioned in iv. I. . 


At first sight, these parallels appear striking enough to 
Merit attention, but it is possible to make too much of 
them. It must be recognised that the teachings of Ghora 
Aiigirasa, even if he is a sun-worshipper, are clearly 
Upanisadic. As the Gita admittedly echoes some of the teaching 
of the Upanisads, and as some of its verses are easily shown. to 
be made up of tags from the Upanisads, such verbal and 
other parallelisms are hardly surprising. The mystical inter-. 
pretation of symbolic sacrifice or symbolising of the Vedic ritual 
is not at allrate in the Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upanisad, 
and cannot be said to be exclusive to the teaching of Ghora 
Angirasa. The Bhagavad-gité probably borrows the idea from 
the general Brahmanic and Upanisadic literature, but there is 
nothing to connect it with the details of the particular inter- 
pretation given by.Ghora Afgirasa. Unless this can be shown, 
the argument loses all its force. . It is well-known that the 
Gita interpretation. of sacrifice is somewhat different, for it 
not only symbolises the sacrifice but also. attempts to sanctify 
it by its theistic theory of desireless Karman. Not much 
capital need also be made of the enumeration of particular 
virtues in the Gita, for it occurs in a fairly comprehensive 
list of godlike qualities, and forms in no sense and exclusive 
mention of those stated by Ghora Afgirasa. Nor is 
it a complete list of the outstanding virtues of the Bhagavta 
cult, even though it mentions Ahimsa? on which Barnett 


2. See Mrinal Dasgupta in I. H. Q., viii, 1932, pp. 79-81, where 
the question of Ahimsa is discussed, and it is rightly concluded : 
‘In the Bhagavadgita Ahimsa is mentioned as a laudable virtue. 
and as a Sarira-tapas, bodily penance (x, 53 xiii, 7; xiv, 2; 
xvii, 14); but it is out of question that the Bhagavat .should 
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lays a stress greater than that found in the text itself, and 
argues from the prominence given to this virtue.in the later 
development of Vaisnavism. Such’ lists occur also in other 
places in the Mahabharata, as well as in the Gitd, in the 
descriptions of the ideal man from various points of view ; 

and no definite deduction can be made from such laudatory 
enumerations of more or less general and recognised 
virtues. Nothing is gained by connecting these well known 
virtues with the three (Dama, Tydga and Apramdada).men- 
tioned in the Besnagar inscription, although the Apramdda 
of the inscription is missing in Ghora’s exposition.? The 
fact is also overlooked that the doctrine of Dama, Tyaga 
and Apramdda is not unknown in other parts of the Epic, 
which parts have no palpable connexion with Bhagavatism ; 
it occurs, for instance, in the Sanatsujdta sub-parvan of 
Udyoga.* In the same way, the doctrine of last thoughts 
cannot be regarded as an essential doctrine of the Gitd, and the 
mention of Aksara, Acyuta etc. hardly proves anything. 
The present writer has already dealt with the next argument 
of the alleged connexion of Bhagavatism with Sun worship,® 
an argument which is even less convincing ; for no worship 
of the Sun is taught anywhere in the Gita, and even 
admitting the influence of the solar cult, the alleged solar 
origin of Bhagavatism is an extremely doubtful proposition. 


insist on this doctrine to Arjuna on the battle-field. To the 
Gita-theory of desireless action, as well as of the immortality 
of the self, the distinction between injury and non-injury in 
itself is immaterial. It is remarkable, therefore, that while 
Ahimsé as a religious attitude is practically ignored in the 
Bhagavadgita, it is insisted upon in the Narayaniya both -by 
legend and precept; and in this respect, later Vaisnava faiths 
- follow the Nardyaniya rule.” . 

3. In spite of Barnett’s very ingenious interpretation (BSOS., v, p 

139), one fails to see in the triad of the inscription -‘‘a rude: 

-. summary of the same principles as that of the Gita.’ 

4, Ed. Bhandarkar Institute, Poona 1940, 5. 43. 14; Bombay Ed. 
5. 43. 22; damas tyadgo’ pramadag ca etesu amrtam abitam. 

5. In BSOS., vi. pt. 3. 1931, pp. 669-72, 
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Barnett. admits that the particular parallels mentioned 
above are not very close, but he lays stress on their» 
collective significance. On this there is room for reasonable 
difference of impression; but it would be surely too much 
to maintain, as Hemchandra Raychaudhuri does, that the 
doctrines taught by Ghora Angirasa “formed the kernel 
of the poem known as the Bhagavadgita’’, and build an 
entire edifice of hypothesis on such scanty and precarious 
materials as detailed above. It must not be forgotten that 
the parallels in question do not at all form the cardinal’ — 
or essential doctrines of the Gitd, far less its summa theo- 
logiae, as they avowedly do in the case of Ghora Afgirasa’s 
teaching ; and their indebtedness or otherwise, and even 
their omission, in the Git@ would not materially affect the 
substance of the work. 


(THQ, 1942) 


Indological Truths 


_ THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ~ 
BHAGAVAD-GITA 


D. D. Kosambi 


_ The Bhagavad-Gita,* “song of the Blessed One”, forms 
part of the great Indian epic Mahabharata, being Mbh. 6. 
23-40 of the Poona critical edition. Its 18 adhydya chapters 
contain the report by Safijaya of a dialogue between the 
Pandava hero Arjuna and his Yadu charioteer Krsna, the 
eighth incarnation of Visnu. The actual fighting is about 
to begin when Arjuna feels revulsion at the leading part 
which he must play in the impending slaughter of cousins 
and kinsmen. The exhortations of Lord Krsna answer every 
doubt through complete philosophical cycle, till Arjuna is 
ready to bend his whole mind, no longer divided against 
itself, to the great killing. This Gita has attracted minds 
of entirely different bent from each other and from that 
of Arjuna. Each has interpreted the supposedly: divine 


“* The following abbreviations have been used: G—the Bhagavad-gita ; 
Mbh—the Mahabharata; Up—Upanisad; RV——the Regveda; 
JBBRAS—Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bombay (formerly Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society) ; ABORI—Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona; A—the Arthastsira of 
Kautalya ; JRAS—Jouinal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. For the 
historical background, my own An Introduction to the Study of the Indian 
History has been used without detailed reference. 


1. The Poona edition of the Mbh was begun under the editorship 
of the late V. S. Sukthankar, and the Adi, Sabha, Aranyaka, 
Udyoga and Virata parvans completed under his direction. 
Succeeding volumes have been less satisfactory, and the edition 
is not yet completed.’ For the Gita in particular, the readings 
generally assumed to be Samkara’s haye been retained against the 
norm accepted for the rest of the edition. Among the many 
useful translations of the Gita are those of F. Edgerton (Harvard . 
Oriental Series), K. T. Telang (Sacred Book of the East), and 
S. Radhakrishnan (London, 1948). 
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words so differently from all the others that the original 
seems far more suited to raise doubts and to split a perso- 
nality than to -heal an inner division. Any moral philosophy 
‘which managed to receive so many variant interpretations 
from minds developed in widely different types of society 
must be highly equivocal. No question remains of its basic 
validity if the meaning be so flexible. . Yet the book has had 
its uses. 


1. FOR WHAT CLASS? We know that the Gita 
exercised a profound influence upon Mahatma Gandhi, 
B. G. Tilak, the 13th century Maharashtrian reformer 
Jiianesvara, the earlier Vaisnava Gcarya Ramanuja, and the 
still earlier Samkara.2 Though contemporaries fighting in 
the cause of India’s liberation from British rule, Tilak and 
the Mahatma certainly did not draw concordant guid- 
ance for action from the Gita, while Aurobindo Ghosh 
renounced the struggle for India’s freedom to concentrate 
upon study of the Gita. Lokamanya Tilak knew the Jidnes- 
vari comment, but his Gitd-rahasya is far from being based 
upon the earlier work.. Ji#idnesvara himself did not para 
phrase Samkara on the Gita, nor: did he follow Ramanuja ; 
tradition ascribes to him membership of the rather fantastic 
Natha sect. Ramanuja’s. Vaisnavism laid a secure founda-: 
tion for the acrid controversy with the earlier followers of 


‘2. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious 
Systems (originally published in 1913 in the Grundriss d. Indo- 
Arischen Philologie u. Altertumskunde; re-issued, Poona, 1929, 
in vol. IV of his collected works) gives a good summary of the 
influence of the doctrine in the class‘cal and medieval period, 
but. without reference to the historical context. Its - influence 
upon Bhandarkar himself led to a petty reformist movement, the 
Prarthana Samaj (an offshoot of the Brahmo Samaj) in which 
RGB was the dominant figure ; and support of widow remarriage, - 
then unheard of- for brahmins, though practised by some 85% 
at least of the population. That he spoke for a very narrow 
class in the attempt to speak for the whole of India never struck 
him, nor for that matter other contemporary ‘reformers’. Still, 
the silent change of emphasis from caste to class was a nece- 
ssary advance. 
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Siva who came into prominence with the great Satnkara. 
But then, why did Samkara turn to the Bhagavad-Gita too ? 
To discover just what common service the Gita did for 
these people apart from the service it renders to all readers, - 
we have to ask what else they possessed in common. 
What common need: did these outstanding thinkers have - 
that was. at the same time not felt by ordinary people, 
even of their own class? That they belonged to one class 
is obvious ; the leisure class of what, for lack of a better 
term, may be called Hindus. The class bias must not be 
ignored, for the great comparable poet-teachers from the 
common people did very well without the Gitd. Kabir, the 
Banaras weaver, had both Muslim and Hindu followers for 
his plain yet profound teaching. Tukaram knew the Gita 
through the J#dnesvari, but worshipped Visnu in his own 
way, meditating upon God and human affairs in the ancient 
caves (Buddhist and natural) near the junction of the Indrayani 
and Pauna rivers. Neither Jayadeva’s Gita-gobinda, so musical 
and -supremely beautiful a literary effort charged with the 
love and mystery of Krsna’s cult, nor the reforms of 
Caitanya that swept the peasantry of Bengal off its feet 
are founded on the rock of the Gita. JiiGnesvara ran 
foul. of current brahmin belief at Alandi, and had to take 
refuge about 1290 A.D. on the south bank of the Godavari, 
in the domains of Ramacandra Yadava, to write his 
famous gloss in the common people’s language. We know 
as little. of the historic action taken or instigated by Samkara 
and Ramanuja and we should bave known of Tilak’s had. 
only his Gitd-rahasya survived. Yet, about the year 800, 
Samkara was active in some manner that resulted—according. 
to tradition—in the abolition of many Buddhist monasteries. 
That he did it by his penetrating logic and sheer ability: 
in disputation is the general belief. The mass of writing 
left in his name, and what is given therein as the Buddhist. 
doctrine which he refutes, make only one thing clear: 
that he had not the remotest idea of the. Buddha’s teaching. 
If his opponents actually held such views. Buddhism had . 
_ abolished itself successfully centuries before. It had in any 
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case degenerated into Lamaisnr with opulent monastic foun- 
dations which were a serious drain upon the economy of 
the country, and which had to be abolished. That Samkara’s 
activity provided a stimulus thereto, and Ramanuja’s some 
handle against the wealthier barons whose worship of Siva 
was associated in the popular mind with their oppressive 
land-rent,. seems a reasonable conclusion on the evidence 
before us. Otherwise, it’ would be difficult to explain why 
the richer landholders opted for Siva, the poorer over- 
whelmingly for Visnu, in the bitter smdarta-vaisnava feuds. 
Neither side objected to rendering faithful service to beef- 
eating Muslim overlords, who knocked brahmins off without 
compunction or retribution. oo 


~The main conclusion is surely the following: Practically 
anything can -be read into the Gita by a determined person, 
without denying the validity of a class system. The - Gita 
furnished the one scriptural source which could be used 
without violence to accepted brahmin methodology, to draw 
inspiration and justification for. social actions in some way’ 
disagreeable to a branch of the ruling class upon whose 
mercy. the brahmins depended at the moment. That the 
action was not mere individual opportunism is obvious in 
each of the cases cited above. It remains to show how 
the document achieved this unique position. 


2. A REMARKABLE INTERPOLATION. That the 
song. divine is sung for the upper classes by the brahmins, 
and only through them for others, is clear, We hear from 
the mouth of Krsna himself : G. 9. 32: “For those who 
take refuge in Me, be they even of the sinful breeds such 
as women, vaisyas, and sudras...°’, That is, all women, 
and all men of the working and producing classes are 
defiled by their very birth, though they may in after-life 
be freed by their faith in the god who degrades them so 
casually in this one. Not only that, the god himself” 
had created such differences: G. 4. 13: ‘The four-caste 
(—class) division has been. created by Me’; this is pro- 
claimed in the list of great achievements. . 
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‘The doctrines are certainly not timeless. Ethics come 
into being only as they serve some social need. Food- 
producing society (as distinct from conflicting aggregates of 
food-gathering tribal groups) originated in the fairly recent 
and definite historical past, so that the principles upon 
which it may work at some given stage could - not have. 
been expressed from eternity. The Gita sets out each 
preceding doctrine in a masterly and sympathetic way 
without naming or dissecting it, and with consummate skill 
passes smoothly on to another when Arjuna asks “why then 
do you ask me to do something so repulsive and clearly 
‘against this?” Thus, we have a brilliant (if plagiarist) review- 
synthesis of many schools of thought which were in many 
respects mutually incompatible. The incompatibility is never 
brought out; all views are simply facets of the one divine 
mind. The best in each system is derived, naturally, as 
from the high god. There is none of the polemic so 
characteristic of disputatious Indian philosophy, only the 
vedic ritual beloved of the Mim&msakas is condemned out- 
right. The Upanisads are well—if anonymously—represented, 
though only the Svet@svatara Upanisad contains the germ 
of bhakti, and none the theory of perfection. through a 
large succession of rebirths. This function of karma is 
characteristically Buddhist. Without Buddhism fully deve- 
loped, G. 2. 55-72 (recited daily as prayers at. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ashrama) would be impossible. The brahma-nirvina 
of G. 2. 72, and 5.25 is the Buddhist ideal state of escape 
from the effect of karma. We may similarly trace other— 
unlabelled—schools of thought such as Sdmkhya and Mimamsa 


3. In particular, the translation of dharma as religion, .or even a 
universal Law for all society was a new eoncept with Buddhism, 
not accepted even after the ‘time of the G. For. example: 
Manusmyti 8.41 reads “The (king) must inquire into the. laws 
(dharma) of each caste (jati), district (janapada), guild, (sreni), 
and household (kula), and only then give his own legal. decision 
(svadharma)’. A great. deal of the confusion over the Gita 
derives from ignorance of reality, of. the actual practices of large 
social groups; and from taking brahmin. documents as represen- 
tative of all Indian society. 
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down to early Vedanta (G. 15. 15 supported by the refer- 
ence to the Brahma-sutra in G. 13. 4). This helps date 
the work as somewhere between 150-350 A.D., near the 
later than the earlier date. The ideas are much older, and 
borrowed, not original, except perhaps for the novel use 
of bhakti. The language is high classical Sanskrit such 
as could not have been written much before the Guptas, 
though the metre. still shows the occasional irregularity 
(G. 8. 10d, 8. 11b, 15. 3a & c) in tristubhs, characteristic 
of the Mbh. as a whole. The Sanskrit of the high Gupta 
period, shortly after the time of the Gitd, would have been 
more careful in versification. 


It is known in any case that the Mbh. and the Puranas 
suffered a major revision* in the period given above. The 
Mbh. in particular was in the hands of brahmins belonging 
to the Bhrgu clan, who inflated it to about its present - 
bulk (though the process of inflation continued afterwards) 
before the Gupta age came to flower. The Puranas also 
continued to be written or rewritten to assimilate some 
particular cult to brahminism. The last discernible redaction 
of the main Purana group refers to the Guptas still as 
local princes between Fyzabad and Prayag. This context 
fits the Gita quite well. The earliest dated mention of 
anything that could possibly represent the Gita is by Hsiuen 
Chuang,® early in the seventh century, who refers to a 
brahmin having forged at his king’s order such a text 
(supposedly of antiquity) which was then ‘discovered’, in 


4. The standard reference work is F. E. Pargiter’s The Purana Text 
of the Dynasties of the Kali Age (Oxford, 1913). Some of the 
theories have been contested, e.g. A. B. Keith’s review in the - 
JRAS, but the work has survived and gained a well-deserved 
reputation for its synoptic edition of the historical kernel | in the 
major Puranas. 

5. Translated in S. Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World 
(London 1884, vol. 1. pp. 184-86). The equivalent of G. 2. 37 
does occur on p. 185, and thé association with a great battle 
at Dharmaksetra, where bones still whitened the earth, is ex- 

“plicit, in an otherwise garbled account, 
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order to foment war. The fact does remain that the Mbh. 
existed in two versions at the time of the Asvalayana Grhya 
Sutra, which refers both to the BhGrata and the Mahabharata.® 
The prologue of the present Mbh. repeats much the same © 
information in such a way as to make it evident that the 
older 24,000 sloka-Bharata was still current at the time 
the longer version was promulgated. Every attempt was 
made to ascribe both to. the great ‘expander’, Vyasa, to 
whom almost every Purana is also ascribed. A common 
factor is the number 18, which had some particular sanctity 
for the whole complex, and for the brahmins connected 
therewith. There are 18 main gotraclan-groups of brahmins,? 


6. V. S. Sukthankar: -The Nala episode and the Ramayana in 
Festschrift F. W. Thomas, pp. 294-303, especially p. 302, where 
he concludes that the two versions bracket the extant Ramayana. 
The paper is reprinted in his memorial edition, (Poona 1944), 
pp. 406-415. For the mechanism of inflation, see his Epic Studies VI; 
and my notes on the Parvasamgraha, iu the JAOS 69, 110-117; 
for the Bhismaparvan and the 745 stanzas of the Gita, ibid. 
71. 21-25, 

7. J. Brough: The early Brahmanical system oF gotra and pravara 
(Cambridge, 1953), p. 27, notes that the kevata Angirasas are 
completely omitted by Hiranyakeéi-SatyaSadha, but takes this to 

-. be a casual lacuna. So great and omission is highly improbable. 

My review in JAOS 73. 202-203 was mistaken’ for a polemic, 
‘when the point being made was that theoretical works on‘gotra 
need to be checked by independent observation. For expample 
the segrava (=Saigrava) gotra found in Brahmi inscriptions at 
Mathura is not known to the books. Even more striking are the 
innumerable local brahmin groups whose conforming to theory 
has never been tested. City people in Maharashtra take brahmins 
to be primarily of the Sarasvat, citpavan, Deshastha and Karhada 
groups. The 1941 Census caste tables for Bombay province as 
published show that such categories are together outnumbered 
by the ‘Other Brahmans’, and that local brabmin- groups are the 
rule, though the books and theory are in the hands of the major 
groups named. The Bhrgus are specially connected with the Mbh. 
inflation, as was shown by V. S. Sukthankar in his magnificient 
Epic Studies VI (ABORI 18. 1-76; Mem. Ed. 1. 278-337). It 
is important to note that the Bhargava inflation was independent 
of ‘though not hostile to the Narayaniya inflation, which conti. 
nued after the first had tapered off. So much so, that the 
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thought the main rsi sages are only seven in ‘number ; 
many of the 18 (e.g. the kevala Bhargava and kevala 
Angirasas) are difficult to fit into a rational scheme. 
Correspondingly, there are 18 main Puranas, and 18 parvan 
sections of the Mbh., though. the original division was into 
100, as we-learn from the prologue. The very action of 
the Bharatan war was fought over 18 days between 18 
legions. The Gita has also 18 adhydyas, which is. surely 
not without significance. That the. older Bharata epic had 
a shorter but similar Gita is most unlikely. One could 
expect some sort of an exhortation to war, as is actually 
contained in G. 2. 37: “If slain, you gain heaven; if. vic- 
torious, the earth; so up, son of Kunti, and concentrate 
on fighting”. These lines fit the occasion very well. Such 
-pre-battle urging was customary in. all lands at all times 
(advocated even by the supremely practical Arthasdstra, .10.3) 
through invocations ‘and incantations, songs of bards, pro- 
clamations by heralds, and speech of captain or king. What 
is highly improbable— except to the brahmin bent | upon 
getting his iti revisions into a popular lay of war—is an 
obscure three-hour discourse on moral philosophy after the 
battle-conches had blared out: in mutual defiance and two 
vast armies begun their inexorable movement towards colli- 
sion. 


The Gita, therefore, is a new composition, not expansion 
of some proportionately shorter religious instruction in the 
old version. I next propose to show that the effort did 
not take hold for some centuries after the composition. 


3. NOT SUFFICIENT UNTO THE PURPOSE. The 
lower classes were necessary as an audience, and the heroic 
lays of ancient. war drew them to the recitation. This made 


famous benedictory stanza N&@radyanam namaskrtya of- the popular 
editions drops out of the critical text, but most of the properly 
Bhargava inflations (e.g. needless emphasis upon ParaSurama) all 
remain. In G. 10.25, the lord reveals himself as Bhrgu among 
the great sages (maharsinim Bhrgur aham), though that sage 
occupies no position in vedic tradition, and a trifling one even later. 
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the epic a most convenient vehicle.for any doctrine which 
the brahmins wanted to insert; even better than rewriting 
the Puranas, or faking new Puranas for age-old cults. The 
Sanskrit language. was convenient, if kept simple, because 
the Prakrtis were breaking apart into far too many regional 
languages, and it was the language which the upper classes 
liad begun to utilize more and more. Kushana and Sata- 
vahana inscriptions are in the popular lingua franca used 
by ‘monk and trader. But from 150. A.D.,, there appears a 
new type of chief (oftener than not of foreign origin like ae 
Rudradiman) who brags® in ornate Sanskrit of his achieve- 
ments, including knowledge of Sanskrit. The Buddhists had . 
begun to ignore the Teacher’s injunction to use the common 
people’s languages; they too adopted. Sanskrit, The high 
period of classical. Sanskrit literature really begins with 
their religious passion-plays and poems, such as those 
written by ASvaghosa.® A patrician class favouring Sanskrit 
as well as the Sanskrit-knowing priest class was in existence. 


No one could object to the interpolation’® of a story - 
(akhyana) or episode. After all, the M6h. purports to be 
the recitation in the Naimisa forest to the assembled sages. 
and ascetics by a bard WgraSravas,. who repeated what 
Vyasa had sung to Janamejaya as having been reported 


8. Baie Indica 8. 36 ff. 


‘9, ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita and Saundarananda still exist, not to 

: speak of Subhasita verses scattered through anthologies in his 
name. The fragments of a play Sariputra: :prakarana were arranged 
in order by H. Luders, from Central Asian (Turfan) finds. This 
or. another play of the same name wads acted by hired actors in 
Fa Hsien’s time in the Gupta heartland, as were also similar 
plays on the conversion of Moggallana. and Kassapa ; note that 
all three disciples were brahmins. 


10. The Mbh, diaskeuasts proclaim their desire to include everything. 
: In Mbh. 1,.1-2, the’ work is successively an itihdsa, a purana, 
“an upanisad, a veda, and “outweighs all four vedas together. It 
is the storehouse for poets. Mbh. 1,56. 33 boasts : yad ihasii tad 
- anyatra, yan nehasti na tat kva-cit : . whatever is here might be 
elsewhere, but what was not here could hardly ever be found! - 
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by Safijaya to Dhrtrarastra! The brahmins were  dissatis- 
fied with the profit derived from the Gitd, not with its 
authenticity. So, we have the Anu-gitd1! as a prominent 
sequel in the 14th Canto (Asvamedha-parvan). Arjuna con- 
fesses that he was forgotten all the fine things .told before 
the battle, and prays for another lesson. Krsna replies that 
it would be impossible even for him to dredge it out of 
his memory once again; the great effort was not to 
‘be duplicated. However, incredibly shoddy second Gita is 
offered instead which simply extols the brahmin. Clearly, 
that was felt necessary at the time by the inflators though 
no one reads it now, and it cannot be compared to the 
first Gita even for .a moment. 


Secondly, the Gitd as it stands could not possibly help 
any ksatriya in an imminent. struggle, if indeed he could 
take his mind off the battle long enough to understand 
even a fraction. The ostensible moral is: ‘Kill your brother, 
if duty calls, without passion; as long as you have faith 
in Me, all sins are forgiven”. ‘But the history of India 
always shows not only brothers but even father and son 
fighting to the death over the throne, without the slightest 
hesitation or need for divine guidance. Indra took his own 
father by the foot and smashed him: (RV 4. 18. 12), 
feet which the brahmin Vamadeva applauds. AjataSatru, 
king of Magadha, imprisoned his father Bimbisdra to usurp 
the throne, and then had the old man killed in prison. 
Yet, even the Buddhistst? and Jains as well as Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad 2. 1 praise the son (who was the founder 
of India’s first great empire) as a wise and able king. 
The Arthasistra (A. 1. 17-18) devotes a chapter to pre- 
cautions against’ such ambitious heirs-apparent ; could 
circumvent them if he were in a hurry to wear the crown. 


i1, Translated by K. T. Telang, see note I. There is an Uttara-gita, 
a quite modern apocryphal work. : 


12. This is the second sutta of the Digha-nikaya, and has ceed 
as the model, in many ways, for the later RUEAOTDG, questions 
of king Menander, 
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Krsna. himself at Kuruksetra had simply to point to the 
Yadava contingent, his own people, who were fighting in 
the opposite ranks. The legend tells us that all the Yadavas 
ultimately perished fighting among themselves. Earlier Krsna 
had killed his maternal uncle Kamsa. The tale gains a new 
and peculiar force if it be remembered that under mother- 
right, the new chief must always be the sister’s son of the old. , 
Thirdly, Krsna as he appears in the MOdh. is singularly 
ill-suited to propound any really moral doctrine. The most 
venerable character of the epic, Bhisma, takes up the greatest 
of Mbh. parvans (Santi) with preaching morality on three 
important questions: King-craft (raja-dharma), conduct in 
distress (Gpad-dharma), and emancipation (moksa-dharma). 
He seems eminently fitted for the task having administered 
as regent the kingdom to which he had freely suirendered 
his own right. He had shown irresistible prowess and incom- 
parable knightly honour throughout a long life of unquestioned 
integrity. The sole reproach anyone can make is that he 
uses far to many words for a man shot full of arrows, 
dying like a hedgehog o® a support of its’ own quills. But 
Krsna? At every single crisis‘of the war, his advice wins. 
the day by the crookedest of means which could never have 
occurred to the others. To kill Bhisma, Sikhandin was 
used as a living shield against whom that perfect knight 
would not raise a weapon, because of doubtful sex. Drona 
- was polished off while stunned by the deliberate false report 
of his son’s death. Karna was shot down against all rules 
of chivalry when dismounted and unarmed; Duryodhana 
battered to death after being disabled by afoul mace blow 
that shattered his thigh. This is by no means the com- 
plete list of iniquities. When taxed with these transgressions, 
Krsna replies bluntly at the end of the Salya-parvan that the 
“man could not. have been killed in any other way, that 
victory could never have been won otherwise. The calcu- 
lated treachery of the. Arthasdstra saturates the actions 
of this. divine exponent of the Bhagavad-gita. It is perhaps 
in the same spirit that leading modern exponent of the 
Gita and.of ahimsd like Rajaji have. declared openly that 
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non-violence is all. very well as a method’ of gaining 
power, but to be scrapped when power has been captured : 
“When in the driver’s seat, one must use. the whip’’.+® 


4, WHY KRSNA? Just as the Mbh. could .be used . 
as basis only because people came to hear the war-story 
recited; Krsna could have been of importance only if — his 
cult were rising in popularity. The cult, however, is clearly 
synthetic. ‘The identification with Narayana is a syncretism, 
ic., a move towards taking originally distinct cults as one. 
In the same direction is the assimilation of many sages to 
a single Krsna legend, whether the original heroes bore 
the name or epithet of Krsna or not.: There would, how- 
ever, be no question of creating a new cult out of whole 
cloth ; some worship or set of similar worships must already 
have been in existence among the common: people before 
any brahmins could be attracted thereto. The best such 
recent example is that of Satya:nardyana, ‘the true ‘Narayana’, 
so popular all over the country, but which has no foun- 
dation whatever. in scripture, and which is not even mentioned 
200 years ago. Indeed, the origin seems to be in the 
popular legends of one Satya Pir,1* in Bengal; the Pir 
himself became Satyanarayana. 3 

The vedas have a Visnu, but no Narayana. The etimo- 
logy seems to be ‘he who sleeps upon the flowing waters 
(nara) and this is taken as the steady state of Nardayana.*® . 
It precisely describes the Mesopotamian Ea or Enki, who 
‘sleeps’ in his chamber in the midst of the waters, as Sumerian 
myth, and many ‘a Sumerian. seal, tell us. The word nara 


13. This. was clearly stated by Mr. C, Rajagopalachari in a press 
; interview. 


14... The only published source I have Be able to locate for the 
original cult is the Satya Pirer Katha‘in Bengali by Rameshvara 
Bhattacharyya (ed. by Sri Nagendranath Gupta, Calcutta Univer- 

- sity 1930). 


15, This paragraph and the next are rented in greater detail in 
a paper of mine on the avatéra syncretism and possible sources 
of the Bhagavad-gita, .JBBRAS, vol, 24-25 (1948-9), pp. 121-134. _ 
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(plural) for ‘the waters’ is not Indo-Aryan. | Both the word 
and the god might conceivably _go back. to the Indus 
Valley. The later appearance in Sanskrit only means that 
the peaceful assimilation of the people who transmitted 
the legend was late. At any rate,- the flood-and-creation 
myth (so natural in a Monsoon country) connects the first 
three avatards, Fish, Tortoise, and Boar—surely related to 
primitive totemic worships. One performance of this Narayana 
is shared by Krsna in the Gita: the visva-rupa- -darsana 
showing that the god contains. the whole universe ; he 
individually represents the best specimen of each species in 
it. Though familiar to most of us as in Gita 10-11, 
there is a prototype version without Krsna in MbA, 3. 186. 

39-112, which shows that an all- -pervading Narayana had 

- been invented much earlier. 


The speech-goddess vag-dmbhrni, in a famous but. late 
hymn of the Reveda (RV. 10. 125), declares that she draws 
Rudra’s bow, and is herself Soma and the subtance of 
all that is best. The original god~ whose misdéeds are never 
sin is surely the Upanisadic Indra who says to Pratardana 
Daivodasi: “Know thou Me alone; this indeed do I deem 

man’s supreme good—that he should know Me. I slew the 
three-headed Tvastra, threw the Arurmagha ascetics to the 
wolves, and transgressing many a treaty, I pierced through 
and through the Prahladiyans in the heavens, the Paulomas in 
the upper air, and the Kalakanjas on this earth. Yet such was 
I then that I never ‘turned a hair. So, he who understands 
Me, his world is not injured by any deed whatever of his: 
not by his killing his own mother, by killing his own 
father, by robbery, killing an embryo, or the ‘commission 
of any sin whatever does his complexion fade” (Kaus Brah. 
Up. 3. 2.) The ‘breaking many a treaty’ is again the 
Arthasastra king’s normal practice, though that book men- 
tions that in olden days even a treaty concluded by simple 
word of mouth was sacred (A. 7. 17). Indra performed all these 

dismal feats in vedic tradition but that tradition nowhere makes 

him proclaim himself as the supreme object for bhakti; papa 

and bhakti are not vedic concepts. No vedic god’ can bestow 
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plenary absolution as in G. 18. 66:. “Having cast off all 
(other) beliefs, rites and observances, yield to Me alone; 
T shall deliver you from all sin, never fear’. The reason 
Krsna could do this and not Indra was that the older god 
was. clearly circumscribed by immutable vedic suktas and 
tied to the vedic yajfa fire-ritual He was the model 
of the ruffianly Aryan war-leader who could get drunk with 
his followers and lead them to victory in the fight. His 
lustre had been sadly tarnished by intervening Buddhism, 
which had flatly denied yajfia and brought in a whole 
new conception of morality and social justice. The pastoral 
form of bronze-age society with which India was indisso- © 
lubly connected had gone out of productive existence. 
Krsna or rather one of the many Krsnas also. repre- 
sented. this antagonism. The legend of his enmity to India 
reflects in the Rgveda*® the historical struggle of the dark pre- 
Aryans against the marauding Aryans. The black: skin-colour 
was not an insurmountable obstacle, for we find a-Krsna 
Angirasa as a vedic seer. The Yadus area vedic’ tribe too, 
but no Krsna seems associated with them though the 
‘bound Yadu’ prisoner. of war is mentioned. There was a 
‘Krsna the son of Devaki’ to whom Ghora Angirasa imparted 
some moral discipline, according to Chandogya Up. 3. 17. 
1-7. The Mahanubhavas take Samdipani as Krsna’s guru, 
‘and a few include Durvdsdé in the list of his teachers. 
Krsna the athletic. Kamsa-killer could beat anyone in the 
arena, whether or not he was the same Krsna who 
wrestled down Kaliya, the many-headed Ndga snake-demon _ 
that infested the Yamuna river at Mathura. Naturally the 
Greeks who saw his cult in India at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion identified “Krsna with their own Herakles. (The 
taming of the Ndga has perhaps a deeper significance than 
Herakles decapitating the Hydra, a feat still earlier portrayed 


16.. RV. 8. 96. 13-14, but sometimes interpreted mystically as part of 
the Soma legend. The traditional explanation is that this Krsna 
was an ‘Asura’, i.e. non-Aryan, and the fighting against Indra on 
the banks of the Améumati river was real, not symbol of some- 
thing else, , 
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_in Mesopotamian glyptic. The Nd&ga was the patron deity, 
perhaps aboriginal cult-object of the place. Such cults 
survive to this day, as for example that of Mani-naga, 

‘which has come down through the centuries near Orissa. 
Nilamata-naga, for whom the brahmins wrote a special 
Purana,!’ was the primitive patron deity of Kashmir. The 
Naga Srikantha had to be faced in a duel by Pushyabhuti, 
king of Thanesar. Such local guardian nagas are current 
down to the 10th century work Navasdhasankacarita): : So, 
our hero had a considerable following among ‘the Indian 
people, even in the 4th century B.C. By the later Shunga 
period, he was called Bhagavat, originally the Buddha’s 
title.” A Greek ambassador Heliodoros'® proclaims himself 
eonvert to the cult, on the ‘pillar near Bhilsa. That Krsna 
had risen from the pre-Aryan people is clear from a Paninian 
Teference (Pan. 4. 3. 98, explained away by the commentator 
Patafijali) to the effect that neither Krsna nor Arjuna 
counted as ksatriyas. But his antiquity is considerable, for 
he is the one god who uses the sharp wheel, the missile 
discus, as his. peculiar weapon. This particular weapon is 
not known to the Vedas and went out of fashion well 
-before the time of the Buddha. Its historicity is attested only , 
by cave paintings in Mirzapur which show raiding horse- 
charioteers: (clearly) enemies of the aboriginal stone-age 
artists) one of whom is about to hurl such a wheel. The ' 

event and the painting may fairly- be put about 800 B.C.,1° 


17. Ed. K. de Vreese, Leiden 1936. This particular naga cult had 
been virtually killed by the Buddhist monks (Rajatarangini I. 
177-8), while the brahmins ‘had also been reduced to helplessness 
at the time of the Buddhist teacher Nagarjuna. They made a 
come-back by writting the purdna (Raj. 1. 182-6), Kalhana 
informs us in passing. 


18. ABORI 1. 59-66; JRAS 1909. 1055-6, 1087-92; 1910, 813-5, 
815-7. 


19, See a forthcoming article of mine ‘At the Crossroads’ in the 
JRAS; for the cave painting (originally discovered by Carlleyle). 
Mrs, B, Allchin in Man, 58, 1958. article 217 plate M. (pp. 153-5). 
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by which date the dark god was on ths side of the anaes 
no longer an aborigine himself. 

Finally, there was also the useful messianic aspect as. 
in G. 4, 7.29 The many proto-historic Krsnas and current. 
belief in transmigration made the avatdra syncretism possible. 
It could also lead the devotee in his misery to hope for 
a new avatara to deliver him from oppression in this world, 
as he hoped for salvation in the next. 


5. WHEN DOES A. SYNTHESIS WORK ? Like the 
avataras of Visnu-Nardyana, the various Krsnas gathered 
many different worships into one without doing violence to 
any, without smashing or. antagonizing any. Krsna _ the 
‘mischievous and beloved shepherd lad is not incompatible 
with Krsna the extraordinarily virile husband of many women.’ 
His ‘wives’ were originally local. mother-goddesses, each in 
her own: right. The ‘husband’ eased the transition from 
mother-right to patriarchal life, and allowed the original 
cults to be practised on a subordinate level. This is even 
better. seen in the marriage of Siva and Parvati which was 
supplemented by the Ardha-ndrisvara hermaphrodite (half 
Siva, half Parvati) just to prevent any separation. Mahi- 
sasura (Mhasoba), the demon ‘killed’ by that once indepen- 
dent goddess, is still occasionally worshipped near her 
temple (as at the foot of Parvati hill? in Poona). | The 
widespread Naga cult was absorbed. by putting: the cobra 
about Siva’s neck, using-him as the canopied (hooded) bed 
on which Nd@rdyana floats in perpetual sleep upon the 
waters, and. putting him also in the hand of GaneSa. The 


20. The assurance is unmistakable: ‘‘Whenever true belief (dharma) 
pales and unrighteousness flourishes, then do I throw out another 
offshoot of myself’. The next stanza proclaims: The god comes 
into being from age to ‘age, to protect the good people, destroy 
the wicked, and to establish dharma. It need not be further 
emphasized that the superfluous incarnation in Mbh. times wasted 
‘a perfectly good avatadra, badly needed elsewhere. , 


21. .The cult is coeval with the foundation of Parvati village, hence 
"older than the Peshwa temple to the goddess who killed _that 
demon. Cf. Bombay Gazetter vol. 18, pt. 3 (Poona district), p. 388. 
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bull Nandi was worshipped by stone-age people long before 
Siva had been invented to ride on his back. The list can 
be extended by reference to our complex iconography, and 
study of the divine households.. GaneSa’s animal head.on . 
a human ‘body equates him to the ‘sorcerers’ pnd diablotins*? 
painted by ice-age men in European caves. ; 3 
' This is “in the Indian character”, and we have remarked ° 
that a similar attitude is reflected in the philosophy of the 
Gita, No violence is done to any preceding doctrine except 
vedic yajfia. The essential is taken from each by a remark- 
ably keen mind capable of deep and sympathetic study ; 
all are fitted together with consummate skill and literary 
ability, and cemented by bhakti without discussing their 
contradictions. The thing to mark is that the Indian 
character was not always | so tolerant. There are periods 
when people came to blows over doctrine, ritual, and wor- 
ship. Emperor Harsa Sildditya (circa 600-640 A.D.) of 
Kanauj found 1 difficulty in worshipping Gauri, MaheSvara- 
Siva, and the’ Sun, while at the same time he gave the 
fullest devotion to Buddhism.2? His enemy Narendragupta- 
Sasanka, one of the last Gupta kings, raided Magadha from 
Bengal, cut down the Bodhi tree at Gaya, and wrecked. 
Buddhist foundations wherever he could. What was the 
difference, and why was a synthesis of the two religions, actually 
practised by others (as literary references can show) besides 
Harsa not successful ? - 
Let me put it that the underlying difficulties | were eco- 
nomic, Images locked up too much useful metal ; monasteries 
and temples after the Gupta age withdrew far too much 
Arca circulation without replacement or eoppeneanc by 


a: Arti in the Ice Age by J. iannse? and H. G. Bandi, after Hugo 
Obermaier (London 1953) ; especially figures 30, 31, 70 (with mask, , 

_ and arms imitating mammoth tusks), 142, 143, and perhaps 166. 
23, This shows in Harsa’s inscriptions (e.g. Epigraphia Indica 7.155-60) ; 
benedictory verses at the beginning of his Buddhist dram Naga- 
nanda, addressed to Gauri; Bana’s description in the Harsa- 
carita and Hsiuen Chuang’s account (Beal 1.223; the stipa, 
" yihara, fine MaheSvara temple and the sun-temple were all close 
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adding to or stimulating production in any way. Thus, the 
most thoroughgoing iconoclast in Indian history was another 
king Harsa, (1089-1101 A.D.) who broke up all images®* in 
Kashmir, except four that were spared. This was done 
systematically under a regular cabinet minister devotpatana- 
nayaka, without adducing the least theological excuse, though 
one could easily have been found. The Kashmirian king 
remained a man of culture, patron of literature and the 
arts who presumably read the Gita too. But he needed 
funds for his desperate fight against the Damara group of 
local barons. He won the particular campaign, at the cost 
of making feudalism stronger. . : 


The conclusion to ‘be drawn is that a dovetailing of 
the superstructure will. be possible only when the underlying 
differences are not too great. Thus, the Gita was a logical 
performance for the early Gupta period, when expanding 
village settlement brought in new wealth to a powerful 
central government. Trade was again on the increase, and 
many sects could obtain economic support in plenty. The 
situation had changed entirely by the time of Harsa-Sila- 
ditya though many generous donations to monasteries were 
still made. The villages had to be more or less self-con- 
tained and self-supporting. Tax-collection by a _ highly 
centralized but non-trading state was no longer a _ paying 
proposition, because commodity production per head and 
cash trade were iow ;25 this is fully attested by. the miser- 


together near Kanuj, and all constantly thronged with worshippers). 
24. For the iconoclasm of Harsa of Kashmir, Rajatarangini 7, 1080- 
1098. He had predecessors of similar bent, though less syste-. 
matic: Jayapida in the 8th century (Raj. 631-3; 638-9) and 
_ Samkaravarman (5. 168-70) in 883-902 A.D. ae 
25. The Gupta gold coinage is impressive, but hardly useful for 
normal transactions. Their silver coinage is notoriously inferior 
to, say, pre-Mauryan punch-marked coins, and rather rare in” 
hoards ; of Harsa, only one coinage is known, and even. that 
rather doubtful, in silver. The Chinese travellers Fa Hsien and 
Hsiuen Chuang are emphatic in the assertion that most of the tran- 
sactions were barter, and that cowry shells: were also used, but 
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able coinage. The valuable, concentrated luxury trade of 
the Kushana-Satavahana era had gone down in spite of 
feudal and monastic accumulation of gold, - silver, jewels, 
&c. Once magnificient cities like Patna, no longer neces- 
sary for production, had dwindled to villages containing 
ruins which people could regard only as the work of 
superhuman beings. There was no longer enough for all ; 
one or the other group had to be driven to ‘the wall. 
One such instance is the combined Hari-Hara cult (with an 
image half Siva, half Visnu). which had its brief day but 
could not remain in fashion much beyond the 11th century.. 
The followers of Hari and Hara found their interests too - 
widely separated, and we have the smdrta-vaisnava struggle 
instead. With Mughal prosperity at its height, Akbar could 
dream of a synthetic din-e-ilahi; Aurangzeb could only try 
' to augment his falling revenue by increased religious perse- 
cution and the jizya tax on unbelievers. 

' To sum up, writing the Gita was possible only in a 
period. when it was not absolutely necessary. Samkara 
could not do without intense polemic. To treat all views 
tolerantly and to merge them into one implies that the 
crisis in the means of production is not too acute. Fusion 
and.tolerance become impossible when the crisis deepens, 
when there is not enough of the surplus products to go 
around, and the synthetic method does not lead to increased 
production. Marrying the gods to. goddesses had worked 
‘earlier because the conjoint society produced much more 
after differences between matriarchal and patriarchal forms 
of property were thus reconciled. The primitive deities 
adopted into Siva’s or Visnu’s household helped enlist 
food-gathering aboriginals into a much greater food-producing 
society. The alternative would have been extermination 
or enslavement, each of which entailed violence . with ex- 
cessive strain upon contemporary production. The vedic 


very little currency. The ‘accumulation by temples, monasteries, 
‘and barons did nothing for the circulation of wealth or of 
commodities, ~ 
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Aryans who tried naked force had ultimately to recombine 
with the autochthonous people. The Gitd could certainly 
not promote any fundamental change in the means of 
production. At best, it might reconcile certain factions of 
the ruling class, or stimulate some exceptional reformer to 
make the upper classes admit a new reality by recruiting 
new members. 

6. THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF BHAKTI. However, 
the Gita did contain one innovation which precisely fitted 
the needs of a later period: bhakti, personal devotion. 
To whoever composed that document, bhakti was the justi- 
fication, the one way of deriving all views from a single 
divine source. As we have seen from the demand for the 
quite insipid Anu-Gita, this did not suffice in its own day. 
But with the end of the great centralized personal empires 
in sight—Harsa’s being the last—the new state had to be 
feudal. The essence of fully developed feudalism isa chain 
of personal loyalty which binds retainer to chief, tenant to 
lord, and baron to king or emperor. This system was 
certainly not possible before the end of the 6th century 
AD. The key word?® is. sGmanta which till 532 at least 
meant ‘neighbouring ruler’ and by 592 AD had come to 
mean feudal baron. The new barons were personally 
responsible to the king, and part of a tax-gathering mecha- 
nism. The Manusmrti king, for example, had no sémantas 3. 
he had to administer everything himself, directly or through 
agents without independent status. The further development 
of feudalism ‘from below’ meant a class of people at the 
village level who had special rights over the land (whether 
of cultivation, occupation, or hereditary ownership) and 
performed special armed service as well as service in tax- 
collection. To hold tbis type of -sceiety and its state. 


\ 


26, This is discussed in a paper of mine to appear in the Journai_ 
for the Economic and Social History of the Orient (Leiden), on 
feudal trade charters. YaSodharman of Malwa uses samanta as 
neighbouring ruler, whereas Visnusena (a Maitraka king) issued - 
a charter in 592 AD where sasmanta can only have the feudal 
meaning. : - 
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together, the best religion is one which emphasizes the role 
of bhakti, personal faith, even though the object of devo- 
tion. may have clearly visible flaws. 

Innumerable medieval ‘hero’ stones?’ commemorate the 
death in battle—usually a local cattle-raid—of an individual 
who was not on the same footing as the ordinary villager. 
‘In older days, the duty of protecting the disarmed villages 
would have been performed by the gulma garrisoning the 
locality. The right of bearing arms (with the concomitant 
obligation to answer a call to arms) was now distributed 
among a selected class of persons scattered through the 
villages, More: striking is the Gaga barons’ sacrifice of 
their own heads in front of some idol, to confer benefit 
upon their king. More than one inscription declares the 
local warrior’s intention not to survive his chief.2® Marco 


27. The hero-stones carved in bas-relief are to be found in almost 
any village not recently settled, throughout Maharashtra and the 
south. A good collection is in the National: Defence Academy’s 
Museum at Khadakwasla, near Poona. The death in fending off 
cattle raiders seems to be symbolized in many cases by a pair 
of ox-heads in the lowest panels. The story progresses upwards, 
to the funeral, perhaps with a sati, and going to heayen. The 
top of the relief slab is generally carved in the semblance of 
a funerary urn, familiar since Buddhist days. For inscriptions, 
even a single volume (Epigraphia Carnatica X, for example): 
Kolar 79, feudal grant for family of baron killed in battle 
(about 890 AD), Kolar 226 (circa 950 AD), grant ofa field, on 
account of. the death of a warrior fighting against cattle raiders ; 
Kolar 232 (750 AD), Kolar 233 (815 AD) Mulbagal 92, 780 AD ; 
Mulbagal 93, 970 AD, &C, with the hero-relief in every case, 


28. Less well known that Gafaga inscriptions are the minor ones 
showing how widely the custom was spread: e.g. from the 
Ep. Carnatica, Goribindnur 73 (circa 900 AD), the village watchman 
sacrifices his own head; Cintamani 31 (1050 AD), when the 

' Odeya of the village went to heaven, his servant had his own 
head cut off and a field was dedicated to his memory ; oaths 
of not surviving the lord are taken in Kolar 129 (circa 1220 AD), 
Mulbagal 77 (1250 AD), Mulbagal 78 &c, Occasionally, a memo- 
rial was erected to a particularly able hound, as in Mulbagal 
85 (975 AD), and Mulbagal 162, though the dog’s prowess’ 
rather than bhakti is praised. , 
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Polo?® reported of the 13th century Pandyas that the 
seigneurs actually cast themselves upon the king’s funeral 
pyre, to be consumed with. the royal corpse. This suits the 
bhakti temperament very well. Though barbarous, it is not 
the type of loyalty that a savage tribal chief could expect 
or get from his followers, unless his tribe were in some 
abnormal situation. 

7. THE GITA TODAY. We shall be unable to discuss 
here just what underlay J#dnesvara’s important decision to 
write on the Gitd in the vernacular, raher than in Sanskrit. 
The main social problem was put upon a new footing by 
‘Alauddin’ Khilji, who defeated the Yadava king within a 
couple of years of the Ji#dnesvari comment, and imposed 
payment of heavy tribute. This intensified. the need for 
more effective tax collection, which meant powerful feudalism. 
Whether the tribute was actually paid or not, and even 
over regions not subject to tribute, the imposts and exactions 
grew steadily. The class that collected the surplus retained 
an increasing portion, so that the needs of ‘the state could 
be satisfied only in the earlier period, when feudalism 
stimulated agrarian production. After that, the crisis deepended 
once again, to be resolved by another foreign conquest 
that introduced a totally different form of production, the 
- bourgeois-capitalist. The modern independence movement did 
not challenge the productive form; it only asked that the 
newly developed Indian bourgeoisie be in power. 

It follows that a new commentary on the Git@ would 
accomplish nothing today. Anyone may peruse the original 
and appreciate it according to his leisure and his own 
aesthetic powers, purely as a literary exercise. To read 
some new social meaning into it is fatally easy, because 
it lumps together so ‘many contradictory views; but it 
would be futile and dangerous. Futile because the inner 
contradictions of the bourgeois-capitalist or any other class- 


29, Penguin Classic L 57, Travels of Marco Polo (trans. R. E. Latham), 
‘pp- 236-8,-for the eremaOns aus ana euleisle in ae of some 
idol, by royal consent. 
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society can no longer be solved on a. ‘world - basis. The 
_ system is bound to work in India, but not very well and 
not for long.. There is no point in justifying it nor for 
criticizing it on the basis of proto-feudal theology. The 
future obviously belongs to a classless society, irreconcilable 
to any earlier form. Dangerous, because any such attempt — 
would give the Gita a sprious authority, which may then 
be used to divert attention’ from the essential problem. 
It would automatically lend undue weight to bhakti, which 
can easily be made to jostity fascism, or any other cult of 
personality. 


Individual human perfection on the spiritual plane is 
much. easier if every individual’s material needs are first 
satisfied on a scale agreed upon as reasonable®® by the 
society of his day. That is, the main root of evil is social. 
The fundamental courses of. social evil are no longer con- 
cealed from human sight. Their cure lies in socialism: 
the application of modern science, based upon logicel deduc- 
tion from planned experiement, tothe structure of society 
itself. Science is at the basis of modern production; and 
no other tools of production are in sight for the satis- 
faction of .man’s needs. Moreover, the material needs 
could certainly be satisfied'for all, if the relations of produc- 
tion did not hinder it; the most powerful country of today 


30. By ‘society’ is meant not only the rulers but the ruled. If the 
‘Stidra should agree that he ought to starve for imaginary sins 
committed in some supposed previous birth, either his group ° 
will die out, or at best be unable as wellas unwilling to fight 
against’ invaders. Feudal Indian history, however, is full of 

_ raids and counter-raids, not only by Muslims. It follows that 
the expropriated class will not show by its actions that they 
‘regard the expropriation as reasonable on religious grounds, 
particularly when they see the very same religion unable to 
defend its proponents against armed heretics. My point is simply 
that the fulfilment of certain material needs is as essential to 
health of the mind as it is to that of the body. It seems to 
tme that the Git@ philosophy, like so much else in India’s — 
‘spiritual’ heritage, is based in the final analysis upon the inability 
to satisfy the material needs of a large number. 
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takes pride in growing food by the most modern technique 
and then destroying it to keep up prices. Any loyalty now. . 
must be to principles, not primarily to individual leaders. 
From sound principles, correct reasoning tested by reality 
will furnish the guide to action. Without effective action, 
no philosophy has any substance. . rd 


( Enquiry, No. 2, Sept. 1959) 
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S. K. Maitra 


The name Vedanta (literally the end or terminus of the 
Vedas) is commonly used with reference to the concluding 
portions of the Vedic literature called the Upanisads and 
the aphoristic formulations of the Upanisadic teachings 
called the Brahma Sutras. The commentaries on the Upani- 
sads and the Brahma Sitras, i. interpretations of the 
Upanisadic teachings and their aphoristic formulations thus 
constitute what may be called the philosophy of the Vedanta. 
Despite however a common basis or foundation in the 
Upanisads and Sttras, it remains true that there are many ~ 
widely divergent interpretations of the Vedanta teachings— — 
a fact that proves the groundlessness of the charge that 
Vedanta is not reasoned system of thought but only exigesis 
of Sastric texts. The very fact that not merely the different 
schools of Vedanta but also Nyaya, Saaikhya and other 
schools appeal to the self-same Vedic authority proves 
clearly that the so-called Sastric foundation of these schools 
is more nominal than real and that the systems have to 
be judged on their intrinsic merits as intelligible accounts 
of experience and not as correct or incorrect interpretations 
of the Sastras, 


There are several interpretations of the Brahma Sutras 
and the best known amongst these are :— - 


1) The Savtkarite interpretation known as Kevaladvaita 
or Absolute Non-Dualism ; 

2) The Ramanujist interpretation known as ViSistadvaita 
“or Qualified Non-Dualism ; 

3) The Vallabhite interpretation known as Suddhadvaita 
or pure Non-Dualism ; 

4) Nimbarka’s ani er pre taNOn known as Dvaitddvaita or 
Non-Dualism in Dualism ; 
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5) .The Madhva interpretation known as Dvaita or 
Dualism ; 

6) Baladeva’s interpretation known as Acintyabhedabheda’ 
or unthinkable Non-Difference-in-Difference, 

7) Vijfianabhiksu’s interpretation known as: Abibhaga- 
laksanadvaita or Non-Dualism-of-the-Non-Differentiated. 


‘ It may be remarked that while the first six of these 
represent schools of thought, the last named is the view 
of an individual commentator who founded no school. It 
is also noteworthy that amongst the seven different inter- 
pretations of Vedanta above named, the Sankarite and the 
Madhva interpretations stand on a somewhat different footing 
from the rest. Thus while all-other systems accept the 
reality of duality as well as mnon-duality and. attempt a 
reconciliation of the opposed elements in a synthetic, inclu- 
sive view, the Saikarites reject the reality of duality and 
the Madhvas that of non-duality. A further point to be 
noted is that with the exception of the Sankarites and 
Vijfianabhiksu, every other ‘school of Vedanta recognises 
the necessity of devotion or Bhakti in addition to knowledge 
as a means to the attainment of moksa or freedom from 
bondage. 


Sanikarite Absolutism is known as Kevaladvaita on its 
positive side and the Mayavada on its negative side. It is 
ametaphysic of absolute non-dualism based on -the concep- 
tion of the sole reality of consciousness and the falseness- 
of all that is other than consciousness. On the Sastric 
side it professes to be based on three different sets of 
Upanisadic. texts, viz., (1) texts teaching non-dualism such © 
as ekameva advitiyam (one only without a second), (2) texts 
teaching the unreality of duality such as neha nana kificana. 
(There is no real plurality anywhere), and (3) texts teaching. the 
nondual absolute to be the stuff of the universe: yato va 
imani bhutdni jayante (From which all the elements, etc., have 
sprung forth). It may be remarked: however that Sastric 
texts do not constitute the only proof of the Safkarite 
advaita, the texts in fact being used only as an authori- 
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tative support to what is also arrived at by a logical 
criticism of experience. And this holds both of the nega- 
tive and the positive side of Satkarite Absolutism. It is 
needless to say that at a metaphysic of absolute non-duality 
the Sanikarite philosophy necessarily. involves a negative 
metaphysic of ‘duality. Since Brahman is the on-dual reality, 
the world - with, its plurality must be a false appearance. 
The: world is. thus the self-alienation of Brahman, as eter- 
nally negated objectification-of the ‘unobjective reality. Hence 
the world is an. apparent modification of Brahman while 
it is a substantial transformation of the nescience inherent 
in- Brahman ; it is a vivarta of Brahman and a parinama 
of maya. 


The Ramanujist rejects the Saikarite doctrine of maya 
and with it the conception of the world as a false and an 
eternally cancelled appearance. The unity. of the Absolute, 
according to the Raémanujist, does not exclude the world 
and its plurality from itself. The Absolute in fact, is the 
substantive reality.to which the world belongs as an adjec- 
tival determination. The relation of the Absolute to’ the. 
world of things and beings is thus the relation of a subs- . 
tance to its attribute and not, as Safkarites say, the ‘relation 
of a substrate of reality to an unattached, false appearance. 
The. substance-attribute relation within it such as the relation _ 
of soul and body, of .whole and part, of subject and object, 
‘etc. Hence we may speak of Brahman as the soul of 
which the world is the body, as the whole of which the 
world is the part,.as the subject of which the world is the 
object, etc. 


The Vallabhites (Suddhadvaitins) also reject mayavada - 
and the Safkarite view of the falsity of the world-appearance. 
-The Absolute unity, according to the Vallabhite, comprises 
the world and its plurality within it, and the relation between 
the Absolute and the world is the relation between a whole 
and-a-part. Thus the relation is neither the relation of a 
real substrate to a floating appearance, nor the relation of 
a substantive to an adjective - qualifying the substantive. 
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On the contrary, it is the relation of the unlimited to the 
limited, of the totality to a fragment of the totality. The part is 
not an adjective of the whole ; it is the whole itself under a limit, 
one amongst other possibilities in which the whole realises 
itself. Hence it is consubstantial with the whole and not 
a mere attribute of it as Ramanujists think. 


The Dvaitadvaitins—Nimbarka, Bhaska, etc.—also repudiate 
both Satkarite and Ramanujist advaita. The absolute Non- 
_ Duality comprises duality within it but it does not comprise 
the latter as an attribute distinguishing it. An attribute 
qualifying a substance distinguishes it from other substances. 
But the Absolute has no other outside itself from which 
it be differentiated by its attribute of duality. Hence the relation 
of the Absolute to the duality within it cannot be the relation of _ 
a substance to an attribute qualifying it. On the contrary, 
the relation is a relation between the independent and the 
dependent, between an autonomous and a subservient being. 
‘Hence duality has dependent, subordinate reality within the 
independent, autonomous reality of the Absolute. Duality 
is thus different as well as non-different from the non-dual 
independent reality, different as possessing a dependent sub- 
ordinate existence and non-different as possessing no o indepen- 
dent existence. ; 


The Madhvas—followers of Madhvacaryya—go farther than 
the Rama@nujists, the Vallabhites, etc.—in their rejection of 
the non-dual reality of the Absolute. They are out-and-out 
dvaitins for whom duality is the reality and non-duality. 
is a fiction of the imagination. The hard real world cannot 
be done away with, the true freedom comes only through 
right appreciation of its inherent distinctions. Thus the distinc- 
tion between one thing and another, between a thing and an 
individual soul, between one individual soul and another, bet- . 
ween an individual and God and between the material world 
and God are the five eternal distinctions that are inherent in the 
nature of reality. True freedom consists not in shutting 
one’s eyes to these inherent distinctions but in a correct. . 
appraisment of their nature ‘and significance. Through a 
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right comprehension of these eternal distinctions supplemented 
by Bhakti or devotion one comes to know of. one’s true 
place. in reality and is thereby liberated from the futile 
desires and longings of samsara, , 


Acintya-bhedabheda. This view supposed to be the view 
‘of Sricaitnya is preached by the Nadia school founded by 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana and his followers. It explains the 
relation between the Lord and the world as consisting in 
an unthinkable difference-in-non-difference. The Lord is 
endowed with three different Saktis or powers, viz., jiva- 
Sakti, maydsakti and svartpasakti. JivaSakti in the Lord is 
the power in the Lord that manifests itself in. the. innu- 
merable individual souls in the universe. MayaSakti is the 
power in the Lord that manifests itself as the material 
cause of non-sentient nature. SvartpSakti is the power in 
the Lord that acts as the effecient cause directing and 
regulating the operations of the material cause towards the 
production of the effects proper to it. The sakti of the - 
Lord is the Lord’s .power of  self-concretion—the power 
whereby the abstract universal become concretised into a 
world of space-time events (ghatana). The power in the 
Lord is both different and non-different from the Lord and 
the relation between the Lord his creative Sakti or power 
is an unthinkable difference-in-non-difference. 


Avibhagalaksana-advaita. Amongst the commentators on 
- Vedanta, the position of Vijiianabhiksu is unique. Vijfiana- 
bhiksu’s aim is synthetic, conciliatory, his Commentary being 
an attempt not to establish Vedanta absolutism by a refu- 
tation of other systems but to show the essential harmony _ 
of Vedanta with the doctrines of the other schools. He 
gives the name avibhaga-laksana-advaita to his own inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta teachings and he means by it a 
form of non-dualism which is not inconsistent with the 
‘dualism of experience as taught by Nyaya, Sankhya and 
other schools. Thus. Vedanta absolutism, according to Vijiia- 
nabhiksu, is non-dualism of the non-differentiated, i.e., the non- 
duality of non-empirical reality that appears as a differen- 
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tiated plurality in its manifest forms in the experience of 
individuals. For example, the Prakrti of the: ‘Sankhya in the 
transcendental | state is an undifferentiated objective ground 
which as undifferenced. and undivided may . be regarded as 
a non-dual basis of the. differentiated ‘world of experience. 
And what holds of Prakrtiin the transcendental state applies 
mutatis mutandis - to Prakrti and Purusa in their reciprocal 
relation in the metempirical . state prior to differentiation 
and manifestation as a world of experience, Thus what is a 
duality or plurality from the empirical standpoint may itself 
be regarded as a non-dual, non-divided reality in the trans- 
cendental avibhakta state preceding experience and mani- 
festation. Hence the dvaita or duality taught in Sankhya 
‘and Nyaya is nothing’ but the differentiated, distinguished 
form of a monistic undifferenced reality which is the Brahman 
of the Vedantist. 


a 


( Studies in Philosophy and Religion, Calcutta, 1956 ) 
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